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Tue stories which relate to earth- 
quakes and the cognate volcanic phe- 
nomena have ever been strangely ex- 
citing to the imagination. We feel that 
we are brought face to face with the 
Inexorable; that we are dealing with 
potencies utterly beyond human sway. 
Fire, water, when either bursts its al- 
lotted bound, are indeed terrible agen~ 
cies, wrecking human property, destroy- 
ing human life; after a certain time, 
however, we can resume wonted con- 
trol, again governing and repressing 
them. But when the earth, heaving 
from beneath, prostrates cities, projects 
mountains from the plain, or from under 
the sea; or again, when it swallows up 
entire districts, or vomits forth, from 
some lofty, gigantic outlet, rivers of 
liquid rock that hold their desolating 
course for miles: then, in the presence 
of these stupendous elements of destruc- 
tion, dealing death, at times, to tens of 
thousands on a single spot and in a few 
brief minutes of time, man ean but 
gaze and suffer and submit. 

Living where Nature is comparatively 
quiet and inaggressive, we but dimly 
realize the portents and calamities that 
visit more perturbed regions. Perhaps 
we may remember that, in 1783, Hecla 
poured forth, from a lateral crevice, a 


stream of lava which reached a distance 
of fifty miles in forty-two days, and 
which is said to have been upwards of 
six hundred feet deep and to have 
spread out, at one place, into a lake 
fifteen miles wide. But it has probably 
slipped our memory that, in 1835, the 
ashes from a Nicaraguan voleano, Con- 
seguina, rising but a few miles from the 
Pacific, swept across the Isthmus and 
the Caribbean Sea, and fell in the 
streets of Kingston, Jamaica, seven 
hundred miles off; while at a distance 
of thirty miles the fine pumice dust 
covered the ground to the depth of ten 
feet, destroying woods and dwellings, 
and shrouding man, beast, and bird. 
Earthquakes count their victims by 
more than hundreds of thousands. The 
story of the great earthquake of Lisbon, 
where sixty thousand lives were lost, is 
comparatively familiar: but it is not so 
well known that in Calabria, in 1783, 
an earthquake destroyed nearly forty 
thousand persons; nor that, in 1772, 
great part of Papandayang, a mountain 
in that island of voleanoes, Java, was 
swallowed up, carrying with it the in- 
habitants on its declivities, warned too 
late, by terrific subterranean noises, of 
their danger, —the area thus sunk being 
fifteen miles long by six miles wide. “It 
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is usually estimated that, throughout 
the ages, thirteen millions of human 
beings (more than the entire population 
of the United States fifty years ago) 
have perished by these earth-convul- 
sions. 

The tragic has its own attractions. 
When I read in a morning paper, twenty 
years ago, my appointment to Naples, 
one of my first feclings was of gladness 
that I was about to reside in a country 
where I might chance to witness some 
of these prodigies of nature. I called 
to mind, indeed, that there had been 
but four eruptions of Vesuvius in the 
present century, the last in 1850; I 
knew that, since the first great out- 
break on record, eighteen hundred years 
since, — when a quiet mountain that 
had been covered, all but the flat sum- 
mit, with flowery meadows,! suddenly 
revealed all its destructive grandeur, 
—the capricious volcano had sometimes 
slumbered, undisturbed, for centuries. 
Yet still I hoped that mine might be 
the exceptional good fortune to be pres- 
ent when the torpid monster should 
again awake to action. Nor was I to 
be disappointed. 

I have, indeed, no incidents to tell 
that will match the phenomena wit- 
nessed by the Neapolitans in 1631, 
when rocks weighing twenty or thirty 
tons were flung to a distance of twelve 
or fifteen miles, and when the dead 
were counted by thousands, yet I saw 
what I shall recollect to my dying day. 

On the first of May, 1855, I was 
awoke by the startling tidings, ‘* Vesu- 
vius in eruption!’? Soon all Naples 
was astir. From the dense mass of 
cloud that veiled the cone of the mount- 
ain, occasional flames had begun to flash 
out. After a time a slender line of fire 
‘erept from beneath the dark covering. 
Toward evening, though the flames 
‘could scarcely penetrate the gloomy 
mass, their effect was visible in reflec- 
tion from cloud to cloud, till the whole 
sky was ablaze with light. 

Nor was it to be a mere passing ex- 
hibition, however gorgeous, of a few 


1 Strabo, writing about the Christian era, de- 
‘scribed Vesuvius, then not known to be a yolcano, 
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hours, or a day or two. For twenty- 
eight successive days did the lava pour 
forth in a continuous stream. During 
twenty-eight successive nights was the 
country illuminated for miles around. 
The fire-stream came not from the sum- 
mit-crater, but from several small supple- 
mental craters — boechi di fuoca, ‘* fire- 
mouths,’’? as they were called — that 
burst out about a third of the way up 
the cone. 

It was a little after midnight, in fine, 
summer weather, that I first reached the 
spot, in company with several American 
friends. The lava had then been flow- 
ing for several days. Five craters were 
visible, the uppermost, however, only 
occasionally to be seen, when it light- 
ened through dense clouds. We moved 
slowly upward as near to the largest of 
these as the guide deemed safe. No 
words can depict the strange and sol- 
emn grandeur that surrounded us. We 
stood amid a crowd looking like spectres 
in the preternatural light, and hushed 
out of their natural garrulousness by 
the solemnity of the scene. In front 
was a dark-gray mass of what had 
been liquid lava thirty-six hours before; 
hardened on the surface but hot: still, 
and showing, in the fissures which 
seamed it, the red gleam of the yet un- 
cooled liquid beneath. The laya-stream 
then flowing was just beyond it, some 
forty yards distant, glowing like fused 
metal, the warmth from it reaching us 
where we stood. Though it flowed 
down a steep descent, its current was 
sluggish, not exceeding, I think, two or 
three miles an hour. The grating sound 
caused by the countless thousands of 
tons of molten rock, as they ground 
their way down the rough hill-side, was 
peculiar; somewhat resembling the dull 
murmur of some mountain torrent rush- 
ing over a shingly bed. This was 
drowned every few minutes by a moan- 
ing noise, like distant subterranean 
thunder, succeeded each time by a huge 
tongue of flame that shot up from one 
or other of the craters into the air, car- 
rying with it masses of stones and cin- 


as covered with beautiful meadows, all but the sum 
mit, which was a sterile level. 
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ders and scorie that were thrown up to 
a considerable height, and which, but 
for the death-like stillness of the air 
which suffered them to drop back per- 
pendicularly, might have fallen so close 
to where we stood as to be perilous; for 
one ‘‘ fire-mouth ’’ was less than a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the spot. Over 
all was a sulphurous canopy of heavy 
clouds, lurid with the reflection of the 
red lava-stream, and occasionally light- 
ed up more brilliantly by the fire-gleams 
from the craters, rolling its heavy masses 
against the mountain, and shrouding 
in impenetrable darkness the summit 
of Vesuvius. Beneath, around, above, 
every sound and sight was weird, un- 
earthly, portentous. I still remember 
that, as I looked up with a strange long- 
ing to ascend into the gloom and pene- 
trate its mysteries, there came to me the 
lines in Schiller’s Diver, with the change 
of a single word : — 

Da oben aber ist’s fiirchterlich ; 

Und der Mensch versuche die Gétter nicht, 

Und begehre nimmer und nimmer zu schauen 

Was sie gnidig bedecken mit Nacht und mit 

Grauen.” 1 

I was awakened from my dream by 
a lady’s voice, addressing me a question. 
Colonel Van Buren, son of our deceased 
President, and his wife were of our 
party, and it was Mrs. Van Buren who 
spoke: — 

‘Do you think there would be any 
danger in crossing this old lava and 
getting to the edge of that magnificent 
stream beyond it? ”’ 

I appealed to our guide, and as he 
replied that the lady incurred no danger 
if her boots were thick-soled and her 
dress not too long, I gave her my arm 
and we ventured. The heat struck 
even through our thick boots; and when 
we had proceeded half-way across, my 
companion stopped: ‘* Don’t you think 
there ’s some risk in going farther? ”’ 

‘¢ Let us return, then,’’ I said. 

But curiosity proved stronger than 
fear; the lady pressed forward till we 
were some ten yards only from the 
stream. Another pause, with the re- 


1 Literally: “Up yonder it is fearful; and never 
more let man, tempting the gods, seek to explore 
what they, in merey, have covered with night and 
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mark that perhaps that twas near enough. 
But Eve’s daughter was not yet satis- 
fied. I felt a forward pressure on my 
arm, and in a few seconds we stood 
within two feet of the moving lava. 
For.a minute or more we remained 
speechless; then Mrs. Van Buren said, 
‘Mr. Owen, before we go, tell me, so 
that we may not forget it, just what 
you think that resembles.” 

Perhaps I should never have carried 
away so exact an idea of the moment’s 
impression but for this opportune ques- 
tion. ‘I could imagine,’’ I replied, 
‘¢that the interior of this vast cone was 
filled with melted gold to the brim, and 
that a portion of it had escaped from 
some fissure and was flowing at our 
feet.”’ 

‘Precisely; that is my impression 
also. I wondered if it seemed the same 
to you.”’ 

In effect the stream, some forty or 
fifty feet wide, appeared divided, in its 
width, into three parts; the central belt 
perfectly fused, exactly resembling a 
moving surface of burnished gold; while 
on each side the shallower stream, com- 
ing into contact with the shore, was al- 
ready a little cooled and ruffled, so that 
it seemed more like what we call frosted 
gold. 

The heat from the boiling mass was 
intense; but, for the moment, so great 
was the excitement, neither my com- 
panion nor I was fully aware of it. 
Thouch we did not linger more than a 
minute or two on the edge of this 
Plutonian stream, our faces did not 
recover from the scorching for more 
than two days, the skin slightly and 
partially peeling off. 

Following the course of the lava we 
found that, half a mile farther down, it 
had reached a perpendicular descent of 
some thirty or forty feet. Over this 
poured the cataract of fire, probably 
seventy or eighty feet wide, but divided 
near the centre by a projecting rock. 
By this time large blocks of lava, some- 
what hardened by cooling, came float- 
with horrors.’’ The original applies to Charybdis, 
and begins ‘ Da unten aber,” etc.: “ Down yonder.” 
ete. 
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ing along like huge rocks and toppled 
over, not swiftly or suddenly, as heavy 
bodies drop over a waterfall, but quietly 
and lazily, in part arrested by sinking 
somewhat into the thick, viscous mass. 

Some days afterward I visited, from 
the lower valley, the bed of the lava- 
stream in its last descent from the mount- 
ain. We had arranged to reach the spot 
as soon as it was quite dark. What a 
spectacle presented itself, far exceed- 
ing in magnificence all we had yet seen! 
The descent was a wide and_ nearly 
perpendicular pitch of full one thousand 
feet. Down this vast precipice the lava 
was descending in several streams, so 
as to illumine the whole face of the 
rock. Conceive one of the wildest and 
loftiest of Swiss waterfalls, with every 
accessory of mountain scenery; then 
imagine the ice-water from the Alps 
suddenly converted, by some magician’s 
wand, into liquid gold, and you may 
faintly realize what here we saw. 

A week or two later, the lava-stream, 
accumulating in the valley and spread- 
ing out, here and there, to a great 
width, had reached a point seven miles 
distant from its source, and within a 
third of a mile of a village on the road 
to Naples, named La Cerecola, the vil- 
lage being only three or four miles from 
the city. It advanced, an inevitable 
Fate. Field, orchard, olive-grove dis- 
appeared beneath it, never again to be 
seen while the world endures. Cottages 
were swept away and buried. ‘Trees 
were surrounded, scorched, and withered 
by the fiery mass —the charred tops of 
the largest still projecting, like masts of 
vessels that had gone down in a tempest. 

Learning that the hamlet was threat- 
ened, and the inhabitants fleeing for 
their lives, I drove out to the spot, 
where crowds had gathered. The lava 
presented a nearly perpendicular front 
full a hundred feet wide and some fif- 
teen feet high, cooled down to a dark 
gray color, and beginning to harden 
into rock. The vast mass, however, 
still moved on, inch by inch. From 
time to time, too, the top crust was 
pressed forward and toppled over, each 
time gaining a few feet. Human at- 
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tempt to arrest or divert its progress 
was as unayailing as would have been 
an effort to check a planet in its course. 

I remember to haye seen but two 
earthly phenomena that impressed me 
with the idea of omnipotent power. One 
was the central portion of the principal 
fall at Niagara; the other was this gi- 
gantic lava-wall moving —a doom!— 
toward the affrighted village. 

As I gazed, my attention was at- 
tracted by a strange, distant sound, as 
of persons in distress. Turning, I saw 
a religious procession just issuing from 
La Cercola, quarter of a mile away. 
In front was borne, on men’s shoulders, 
an image of the patron saint of the vil- 
lage, brought there as an intercessor, to 
arrest the advancing destruction. Next 
came a number of priests in their robes 
of ceremony, and behind, a crowd, 
chiefly of women. In the intervals of 
the prayers that the priests intoned, 
these women burst forth in a simultane- 
ous wail, which, coming from hundreds 
of voices, produced the most lugubri- 
ous chorus it was ever my lot to hear. 
It gave one a vivid idea of the weep- 
ing of a multitude, and of a multitude 
readily stirred to frantic expressions 
either of joy or grief. But for the ab- 
sorbed earnestness of the mourners, and 
the terrible reality of the approaching 
danger, it might have seemed grotesque. 
As it was, the spectacle was equally 
impressive and unique. The lava ad- 
vanced but a rod or two farther; and 
the hamlet was saved. 

Portici, so frequent a sufferer by 
former eruptions, was threatened by 
this, but escaped. I-heard of no fatal 
aceident. During a previous eruption 
(in 1850), an American gentleman lost 
his life. Without engaging a guide, 
he had ascended to the summit when 
Vesuvius was casting forth rocks and 
scorie. Not noticing that there was a 
slight breeze, he passed incautiously to 
leeward of the crater. A fragment of 
rock, diverted by the wind from the 
perpendicular, dropped on his arm, 
crushing it; and before aid came, losing 
much blood, he sank and died. 

The story came to my knowledge 
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through a guide, riding with me on my 
first journey to the mountain. Tragical 
though it was, I could not help smiling 
at the professional moral with which he 
closed his narration. ‘‘ Ecco!’’ he ex- 
claimed, turning toward me, rising in 
his stirrups and throwing out his right 
arm with a theatrical air, ‘‘ behold the 
effects of ascending Vesuvius without a 
guide!’”’ 


T witnessed also, albeit at some dis- 
tance from its ravages, an earthquake. 
It was one evening about ten o’clock, in 
the year 1857. 

The walls of the house in which we 
lived, fronting on the Chiaja, were 
nearly seven feet thick; yet we felt the 
massive building shake and roll. The 
first shock lasted, I think, eight or ten 
seconds. We sprang to our feet; and 
after a brief interval there followed a 
second shock, more violent than the 
first, so that our footing seemed to fail 
beneath us. A chandelier suspended in 
the room swung about a foot out of the 
perpendicular, and continued to vibrate 
for several minutes. The bells in the 
house rang, and three or four doors 
opened. 

We were startled, of course; but Mrs. 
Owen, not readily alarmed, took it qui- 
etly. Ireminded her that, as through- 
out two or three thousand years there 
had been no record of any substantial 
building being thrown down, or any 
lives lost by an earthquake in the city, 
it was the most unlikely thing in the 
world that we should be the first suf- 
ferers. So she merely laid the chil- 
dren’s clothes to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and we retired to rest, 
sleeping tranquilly till morning. 

But others had less faith. The com- 
mon people rushed by thousands into 
the street and spent the night imploring 
the intercession of the Holy Virgin; for 
Naples addresses her prayers to Mary, 
not to God: while hundreds of the nobil- 
ity, getting into their carriages, drove 
for refuge to the southern side of the 
Chiaja, out of reach of any houses if 
they had fallen; and we saw a line of 
these equipages early next morning, 
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still strung along in front of our win- 
dows, just outside of the Villa Reale. 

But the night, so quietly spent by us, 
was to be one of death or of torture to 
tens of thousands. ‘The centre of this 
terrific earth perturbation was about 
ninety miles southeast of Naples, in the 
interior of the kingdom, nearly half-way 
to the Adriatic; namely, in and around 
Potenza, capital of the province of 
Basilicata, a city of sixteen thousand 
souls. ‘'wo thirds of the place were 
laid in ruins, whole rows of buildings 
falling flat into the streets. ‘Thirty or 
forty neighboring villages met a similar, 
or worse fate; ten or twelve of these 
being utterly destroyed. The most 
moderate calculation put the deaths at 
twenty-five thousand, and ten thousand 
people were maimed or injured, most of 
them for life: all this frightful destrue- 
tion oceurring within a single minute of 
time. Several thousands remained for 
days under the ruins in misery which it 
is horrible to think of. Some died al- 
most at the moment of release; many 
more came out dreadfully mutilated; 
there were four thousand amputations 
performed in Potenza alone., 

I was sorely tempted to visit the terri- 
ble scenes. But professional duties pre- 
vented me. Several English and Amer- 
ican travelers brought me heart-rending 
accounts of what they saw. 

That Naples herself has ever escaped 
similar tragedies is probably due to the 
close vicinity of a safety-valve — in Ve- 
suvius. 


It has sometimes occurred to me that 
the devotional sentiment of this nation 
may have owed both its earnestness and 
its superstitious phase, in a measure, to 
such startling phenomena as these; phe- 
nomena that, by an excited and un- 
cultured people, might easily be set 
down as acts of retribution direct from 
God. It is certain that, from the King 
to the lowest of the lazzaroni, religion 
among them was, as a general rule, 
more of an ever-present sentiment than 
it usually is among us. 

In the autumn of 1855, being about to 
negotiate a treaty of amity, commerce, 
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and navigation with the Neapolitan 
Government, I had instructions from 
our State Department to have inserted 
therein, if possible, a provision permit- 
ting the erection, in Naples, of a church 
for Protestant worship. TI replied that I 
should strictly obey instructions, though 
hopeless of success. I met the three 
Neapolitan plenipotentiaries, Don Luigi 
Carafa, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Prince Cometini, an officer of the King’s 
household, and Don Giuseppe Arpino, 
Advocate General, and when I brought 
up this proposal, they received it in 
complete silence. After the session 
closed the Minister begged me to re- 
main a few minutes. 

“* Signor Ministro,’’ he said, “I think 
you cannot doubt the extreme desire of 
his Majesty to do whatever may be 
agreeable to your President and to the 
great country you represent, so far as 
national honor and our sacred religion 
permit.’? 

T assented. 

‘* There is one proposition,’’? he went 
on, ‘‘and I think only one, among those 
youare likely to propose, that we are 
not permitted freely to discuss with 
you: that which regards a Protestant 
church. The King prefers to lose the 
treaty and all its advantages rather 
than concede that to which his con- 
science, all the traditions of his govern- 
ment, and the rules of the Holy Cath- 
olic church are alike opposed. I am 
frank with you, so that your time and 
ours may not be lost.’ 

I was prepared for this; for we were 
in the habit, in the diplomatic corps, of 
talking the King over very freely. So 
I gave up the point, and the treaty was 
concluded October 1, 1855. 

The superstition of the people dif- 
fered in phase from the bigotry of their 
king. I detected but little intolerance 
of heretics in it. It had its reverential 
and its grotesque side. There are niches 
in the front walls of many houses in the 
old part of Naples, with small figures of 
saints, or more usually of the Virgin 
and Child. When I hired a carrozzella 
—the cab of that city, much used there 
—I found the driver in the habit of 
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stopping his horse without apparent 
cause, in the street. Looking out for 
an explanation, I observed that, on such 
occasions, he took off his hat and turned 
toward one of these images, his lips 
moving silently; after a few moments 
he pat his wiry little horse in motion 
again. It was image-worship, no doubt; 
yet I felt more disposed to respect the 
man for the sentiment, than to smile at 
the delusion. 

The grotesque phase might be seen at 
the street corners any Saturday after- 
noon, while the drawing of lotteries was 
going on. The Neapolitans, though 
every one of them who can at all afford 
it drinks wine, are, like the Spaniards, 
a specially temperate people. I think 
that during five years I saw scarcely 
half a dozen of them intoxicated. Their 
substitute in the way of excitement is 
gambling; ‘ playing in the lottery,’? as 
they call it. I think that I had not a 
servant in my house who failed to spend 
five, ten, twenty cents a week, or more, 
for a lottery ticket. At the close of the 
week, when the result was announced, 
crowds gathered round the lottery offices, 
which were almost as common in Naples 
as grog-shops in New York. Five num- 
bers, drawn from the wheel, were ex- 
hibited, at considerable intervals of 
time, above each office door; if one of 
these appeared on a ticket, it gave the 
holder a very small prize, probably re- 
paying him his venture; if two, a larger 
proportion, and so on; the ticket con- 
taining all these lucky numbers winning 
the capital prize. 

The excitement of the crowd, as each 
successive number appeared, may be 
imagined. On such an oceasion I re- 
member singling out one of the many 
lazzaroni present —a_ stalworth, em- 
browned, half-clad fellow — and watch- 
ing his acts and emotions. He held be- 
fore his face a leaden image of his patron 
saint, to which, while awaiting the draw- 
ing, he addressed his entreaties, as de- 
voutly, I dare say, as ever Louis XI. of 
France did, for good luck. When the 
exhibition of the first number caused a 
rustle among the anxious waiters, he 
looked up, and I read disappointment 
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on his face, but he was submissive} 
there were four chances yet, and he 
went on with his prayers. So, when 
the second came out. As the third was 
shown, I saw his weather-beaten face 
‘darken and the black eyes flash, but he 
resorted to his saint again. When a 
fourth came, evidently with the same 
result, he shook the image with an oath; 
but then, recollecting himself, he calmed 
down, and his half-uttered, imploring 
tones indicated a last, fervent interces- 
sion. Then, trembling with agitation, 
he waited the final chance. It came; 
and, with a heart-spoken ‘* Maladetto!’’ 
he flung the image on the ground, and 
trampled it under foot. 

During the chief festival of Naples, 
celebrated yearly in the vast cathedral,! 
I witnessed a still more striking example 
of the familiarity — unchecked, it seems, 
by the church — with which these peo- 
ple are wont to’treat what they call their 
spiritual protectors. 

San Gennaro (St. Januarius) is held 
to be the guardian saint of Naples. 
The alleged miracle by which the blood 
of this holy person (contained in a 
closed phial or glass tube) changes 
from a solid to a liquid state, is well 
known. Admitted by special favor, with 
five or six others, into the sanctuary of 
the cathedral, and seated within a few 
feet of the officiating priest, I had an 
excellent opportunity to observe the 
ceremony and its effect upon the as- 
sembled thousands who came to await 
the result. 

In the front rank of the audience, 
some ten feet from us, were seated 
twenty or thirty women, some very old, 
the reputed descendants of the saint. 
At their head, and evidently chief of 
this favored corps, was a tall, masculine 
woman, of middle age, —a very Meg 
Merrilies in appearance, — with the 
flashing eye and the bold port of a popu- 
lar ring-leader. Like most matrons in 
the rank of small but well-to-do Neapol- 
itan shopkeepers, her fingers were cov- 
ered with massive silver rings, and her 

1 Here there is a chapel dedicated to St. Janua- 


rius, which was erected, in pursuance of a vow 
made during the plague of 1527, at a cost of nearly 
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neck was adorned with a heavy chain 
and other ornaments of the same metal. 
This Amazon seemed, for the nonce, to 
have assumed the lead in the devotional 
exercises of her neighbors. 

These, when the priest first held up 
the sacred phial with its clotted con- 
tents, were quiet and reverential; ut- 
tered in low tones, but audible where 
we sat, ‘* Holy Gennaro! Save, pro- 
tect us! Bless the city of Naples and 
keep it from plagues and earthquakes 
and all other ills. Do this miracle, 
so we may see that thy power and thy 
favor are still with us. Blessed San 
Gennaro, pray for us,”’ and so on. 

After each installment of prayer there 
was an interval of some ten minutes; 
then the supplications recommenced, 
patiently enough for an hour or more, 
during which the still refractory blood 
was, from time to time, displayed. 
Then, gradually, the tone became quer- 
ulous, and supplication changed to re- 
monstrance. ‘‘ How long, O holy man 
of God! how long! Art thou resolved 
to weary out our patience? Come quick- 
ly! Hasten to show thy power! ”’ then 
usually dropping back into the refrain, 
«« Blessed San Gennaro, pray for us!’ 

When nearly two hours had elapsed, 
the patience of this Amazonian leader 
evidently failed. It was a sultry day 
toward the end of May, the crowd was 
densely packed, and I saw drops of per- 
spiration standing out on her swarthy 
forehead. 

«San Gennaro,’? she exclaimed, 
‘Care you going to keep us here, 
sweating in this accursed crowd, all 
day long? Who’s to attend to that lit- 
tle shop of mine, I wonder, while I’m 
gone? Do you want it to be entered 
and robbed? You know I can’t afford 
to be away from it all this time.”’ Then, 
as if the thought crossed her that she 
had gone a little too far, ‘ Blessed 
Saint! Holy Gennaro! Pray for us.’’ 

Half an hour more elapsed, and still, 
as the venerated relic was held on high 
before the congregation, the obdurate 


a million dollars, and which is enriched with yval- 
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blood remained unliquefied. At the 
sight, our dame of the silver chain and 
rings, unable longer to stand such treat- 
ment from her canonized ancestor, 
broke forth. Pointing her long, lank 
finger at the silver-gilt bust of the saint 
(which had been brought from his chapel 
and set on a pedestal near us), ‘* Fae- 
cia gialla!’’ she cried. ‘ Yellow 
face! You! It’s past all bearing! 
Have you no mercy? Hurry up! Be 
about it! Come, set that blood a-flow- 
ing in God’s name, at once; and let us 
depart in peace! ”’ 

Her face all aflame and the nervous 
agitation of her whole person, as she 
rose to her feet and tossed her arms 
excitedly, attested the vehement reality 
of her emotion. Had I been inclined 
to laugh, which I was not, I think any 
such exhibition of levity might have 
endangered my life, at the hands of 
that exasperated multitude. 

It was some ten minutes after this 
objurgation that the priest, stepping to 
the front, — this time with a complacent 
smile lighting up his face, — showed the 
miracle wrought, and the blood flowing 
freely in the tube. 

Then there went up from the as- 
sembled thousands such a wild shout 
of exultation as one hears only in 
Southern climes; and there only when 
fear and expectation, wound up to high- 
est pitch and endured for hours, burst 
forth in triumphant congratulation at 
last. 

While all this was passing, the priest 
who officiated had very politely brought 
to us, for examination, the vessel con- 
taining the blood; affording us. satis- 
factory evidence that it was at first 
coagulated and that it had liquefied at 
the close. It may readily be imagined 
that we did not moot the question with 
him how this result was produced. 

It would be an error to suppose that 
the Neapolitans are a fiercely quarrel- 
some people; though such an impression 
might be made by perusing the above 
narrative, or by a sight of the daily 
scenes that occur in Santa Lucia or 
other crowded thoroughfares. One may 
witness there, at any hour of the day, 
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street squabbles which, to judge by the 
intensity of tone and gesture in the 
wranglers, seem likely to terminate in 
blows or blood. Nothing of the sort! I 
saw or heard no evidence of the stiletto, 
commonly associated with the Italian; 
and cases of assault and battery I found 
to be of rarest occurrence. The ex- 
citement of this people, real for the 
moment, seems to evaporate harmlessly 
in words and gesticulation. Among 
themselves, and with strangers if de- 
cently treated, they are essentially a 
good-natured race, with more of the 
genial element about them than falls to 
the Anglo-Saxon’s share. 

Thad little trouble with my servants. 
In each household of any importance 
there is a maygiordomo, through whom 
one manages all the rest. Andrea was 
the name of mine; a staid, grave, re- 
spectful man of fifty, always neatly 
dressed in black with white cravat. At 
first he quietly took the upper hand 
with me. This I tolerated for a few 
months, lacking experience in my new 
position, and willing to adopt some of 
his ways. Finally I sent for him. 
** Andrea,’’ said I, ‘‘ this is a comfort- 
able place of yours, is it not? ”’ 

“Your Excellency surely knows what 
an honor I esteem it to serve the Amer- 
ican Minister.’’ 

‘T think you had been out of a situa- 
tion some time when I engaged you; 
and if you lost this place you might not 
be able soon to find one that suited you 
as well.’’ 

‘* Dio mio! who has been maligning 
me to your Excellency ? ’’ 

‘““No one. And, in many respects, 
you are an excellent servant. You are 
always respectable-looking; you receive 
my guests admirably; you are attentive 
and obliging, and you keep good order 
in the house. But you have one fault 
which does not suit me at all.’ 

‘In the name of the Virgin, what is 
that, Signor? ’’ 

‘*You are as obstinate as the old 
devil himself. You insist on having 
your own way. Ihave let this pass so 
far. But now take your choice. Either 
you must do just what I bid you for the 
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future, or else it will be a month’s 
wages — and dismissal.” 

I never had occasion, throughout the 
succeeding years, to say a word more 
on that point. Andrea did all the 
marketing, and he was an excellent 
caterer. I had been warned by an En- 
glish friend, long a resident of Naples, 
that a major-domo expects to clear ten 
per cent. on his purchases; it was the 
custom of the place, he said, and I must 
not object if he kept to that. As An- 
drea’s wages were low, I was content. 
But I found, by comparing prices, that 
che was gradually running up his per- 
centage till it was nearly double. 

‘¢ Look here,’’ I said to him one day; 
‘‘ten per cent. on the market bills for 
yourself I’m willing to allow; but it 
must n’t be more.’’ 

‘* Oh, Signor, surely you don’t think 
that I ever charge you one grano above 
the price I pay?”’ 

‘Tt *s no use pretending, Andrea. I 
tell you I’m willing to pay ten; but 
remember, I won’t stand fifteen or 
twenty.’’ 

He looked me full in the face-and saw 
I was in earnest; then, quite unblush- 
ingly, and with a sly smile, the rogue 
replied, ‘*I didn’t think your Excel- 
leney was so well informed in these 
matters.’” 

Andrea was wont to spend his spare 
wages, not exactly in ‘riotous living,’’ 
but in giving to his friends occasional 
evening parties, with supper, — and wine, 
of course, — in a hall adjoining the serv- 
ants’ offices. As he always asked per- 
mission and kept his guests quiet, I as- 
sented fora time. But he had a daugh- 
ter of eighteen or nineteen, a modest, 
nice girl; good-looking, with a neat, 
small figure, and the oval face, light 
olive complexion, and handsome black 
eyes and hair of her country. Adelaide 
was her name, contracted, however,. to 
Delaita. She had been with us upwards 
of two years as chambermaid, when I 
heard that a handsome young fellow, a 
manufacturer of artificial flowers, who 
usually made one at her father’s supper- 
table, was likely to be a suitor for his 

1 About two hundred and fifty dollars. 
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daughter’s hand. Thereupon I sent for 
Andrea, 

‘Tt is not my business how you spend 
your money,’ I said to him; ‘* but you 
will want to marry that pretty daughter 
of yours one of these days, and there 
will be the dota—you will be asked to 
furnish a bedroom; is it not true?” 

«That is the custom, Signor; but do 
not fear; I shall be prepared.’’ 

A year later, however, he came to 
me, downhearted. ‘I am very un- 
happy,’’ he said. ‘+ That good young 
fellow seeks my girl in marriage, and 
here I have but twenty-five ducats in 
the world.’’ 

‘* Ah! those suppers! 
Andrea,”’ 

“Yes, Signor; 
little hospitable; 
Tommaso ’’? — 

“Might not have taken a fancy to 
Delaita if they had not sat side by 
side now and then at supper, you 
think? ’’ 

“ Sicuro! It isso. But if the Signor 
Ministro would only lend me the sum, 
and deduct it from my wages; three 
hundred ducats,! with what little I have, 
will suflice.’’ 

‘“ Well, Delaita has been an excel- 
lent girl, diligent and faithful. She is 
a great favorite of Mrs. Owen’s, and 
we always intended to give her some- 
thing when she married. She shall 
have a hundred and fifty ducats. Ill 
advance the rest, and you shall repay it, 
ten ducats a month. You need a little 
lesson in economy.”’ 

‘* Dio clielo renda,? Eecellenza! ”? 

The girl was married; our children, 
to their delight and the gratification 
of all concerned, being present at the 
wedding; she did well, and came to see 
us from time to time. Two days be- 
fore I left Naples, there was a knock 
at my library door, and Delaita—her 
trim little figure nicely dressed, and, 
dropping over her head, the graceful 
black lace veil, which in women of her 
station replaces, throughout Southern 
Italy, the hat or bonnet — entered and 
walked, with a smile, and evidently 

2 God repay it to you! ” 
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much moved, up to the desk at which I 
was writing. 

‘T could not let your Excellency go,”’ 
she said, ‘* without coming to tell you 
how I feel about your goodness to me. 
T owe to you all I have — my pleasant 
home and the good husband who takes 
care of me. There is only one thing I 
can do for you, but that Ill never, never 
neglect. When I kneel before the 
Blessed Virgin in church, I shall always 
pray that she will guide and protect 
you, and give you many happy days.” 

By this time tears had gathered in the 
large, dark eyes, and her voice trembled 
with emotion as, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she went on: ** And now there ’s 
one thing I’m so very sorry for — that 
—that you’re not a woman, so that I 
might kiss you before you go.”’ 

‘But as I happen unfortunately to be 
aman, Delaita, don’t you think it might 
do just as well for me to kiss you? ’’ 

A bright blush for answer, and I 
kissed her as I would my own daughter, 
the tears dropping from her cheeks the 
while. 

There are many countries where a 
girl might feel gratitude just as warmly 
as good Delaita did; but out of Italy the 
gratitude would scarcely assume such 
frank expression. And who knows but 
that the dear girl’s prayers may, since 
then, have been to me, in strictest sense, 
far more than a return for the little 
service I had been able to render her? 

When I was about to leave Naples 
there was quite a dramatic scene. The 
servants gathered round me, lamenting 
as if they were losing a life-long bene- 
factor. Most of them in tears, they 
kissed my hands, called down upon my 
head all manner of blessings expressed 
in some of the various superlatives with 
which their language abounds; and sev- 
eral of them accompanied me to the 
steamer in which I embarked.! 


In all ranks of this people, from the 


1 A somewhat similar scene took place when Mrs, 
Owen and the children, some weeks before, departed, 
accompanied by a lady friend, for the United States. 
I went to London, called thither to attend my father 
during the lust months of his life. 

2 Namely, that my servant had carelessly depos- 
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King down, I found much habitual kind- 
ness; in small things, if you will, but 
small things may smooth and brighten 
life. One marked example of courtesy 
in Ferdinand himself here occurs to me. 

When I was first appointed to Naples, 
it was as chargé d’affaires, being ac- 
credited by our Secretary of State to 
the Neapolitan Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Two years later the grade was 
raised to that of minister; and I had to 
deliver letters of credence from the Pres- 
ident to the King. To a letter announc- 
ing this and asking an audience of the 
King, I got no reply for ten days. Then 
came the principal secretary of the For- 
eign Office, who asked me if I had not 
received a letter from them a week be- 
fore. 

‘* No, but I expected one. 
your letter contain? ”” 

‘“*An appointment by his Majesty to 
receive you yesterday as minister.’’ 

‘¢ And what happened? ”’ 

‘““ He came with his chief officers, 
waited half an hour, and then, as you 
failed to appear, he dismissed them and 
returned to his apartments.’’ 

An awkward dilemma, it will be ad- 
mitted! Under ordinary circumstances 
a reasonable apology suffices in case of 
failure to keep an appointment, but I 
was not at all sure how it would be re- 
ceived on such an occasion. ‘There was 
nothing for it, however, except to send 
a letter to the Foreign Minister, with an 
explanation,? an expression of sorrow, 
and a request for another audience. I 
did not suppose this request would be 
refused; but I did expect a cold recep- 
tion, of which I should certainly not 
have complained. 

When I met the King, there was first, 
from me, the stereotyped protestation 
about our President’s desire to maintain 
and strengthen amicable relations; then, 
from Ferdinand, the equally stereotyped 
response that the President could not 
have given more agreeable assurance of 


What did 


ited the letter under a copy of the government 
paper (Giornale Uffiziale delle due Sicilie), which, 
as it was the dullest paper I ever subscribed for (but 
this opinion was not included in my explanation to 
the minister), it chanced that I had failed to read or 


open. 
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this than by sending to Naples a gentle- 
man so eminent, etc., etc. This over, 
I said that it was my duty to express to 
his Majesty my deep regret that, by an 
unfortunate accident, I had been pre- 
vented — 

There he interrupted me, extending 
his hand and heartily shaking mine. 
‘¢ Mr. Owen,”’ he said, ‘‘ I beg that you 
will not say a word more on that sub- 
ject. I am quite certain the mistake 
would not have happened if you could 
have prevented it; and the only regret 
I have in the matter is, that I have been 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing you 
sooner.”? 

Handsomely said and very gracefully 
turned, let us admit —if it was ‘* King 
Bomba ’”’ who said it, 

So, on another occasion. When Mr. 
Buchanan became President I sent in 
my resignation, as is usual on a change 
of administration; but Iwas requested to 
remain at least another year, and agreed 
todo so. This fact I communicated to 
the King at Gaeta, whither the diplo- 
matic corps had been summoned, to con- 
dole with him on the death of his favor- 
ite sister; a good woman, unassuming, 
benevolent, and greatly regretted by 
the poor. I had previously told the 
King of my resignation, and when I in- 
formed him of the change of plan, he 
said, ‘* Mr, Owen, when your President 
requested you to prolong your stay 
among us, he did me a personal favor.’’ 

This was overheard and commented 
on by my colleagues. My own inference 
from it was, that, if an American min- 
ister shows but common justice in his 
dealings even with a despotic power, he 
will hardly fail to secure for himself the 
good-will of its government, and for his 
own country the friendship of that to 
which he is accredited. There was no 
reasonable demand of mine made, on 
behalf of American citizens, to the King 
of Naples or his ministers, that was not 
ultimately granted. 

When one has been kindly treated, 
there is temptation to extenuate guilt, 


1 During the political agitation of 1848, Ferdi- 
nand took a public outh to support a constitution 
modeled after the French Charter of 1830; yet, 
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in view of the kindness. Yet I found 
evidence sufficient, I think, to prove 
that the proverb touching his satanic 
majesty, and the tendency to over- 
darken his portrait, might apply to 
Ferdinand II. also. With his submis- 
siveness to the Catholic church was 
combined another wide-reaching fallacy. 
He not only believed, as stubbornly as 
Henry VIII. ever did, in the right di- 
vine of aking to dispose, at his will, of 
his subjects, their lives, and their prop- 
erties, but also in his further right, de- 
rived from God’s grace, to break faith 
with them, if they rebelled against his 
legitimate sway. Violating, like Charles 
I, solemn pledges given to his people,? 
like Charles he was an affectionate hus- 
band and father; giving, as his enemies 
alleged, more time and thought to his 
family than to his kingdom. He was 
clement, too, on occasion, as I had op- 
portunities to know. I think the worn- 
out system, sustainable only by force, 
which he persisted in maintaining, had 
more to do than innate cruelty of dis- 
position with those heinous barbarities 
toward political offenders which stained 
the annals of his reign;? and which, as I 
myself witnessed, nearly cost him his 
life. It happened thus: — 

The King was wont to review some 
thirty or forty thousand of his troops 
annually on the anniversary of that vic- 
tory at Velletri, by which the reigning 
dynasty acquired the throne of Naples. 
On one of these occasions (it was in 
1856) I was present with my family, and 
—the carriages of foreign ministers 
having the entrée to the inner circle — 
we were some fifty or sixty yards only 
from where the King and his aids sat on 
horseback. Suddenly a slight tumult 
and tussle in the royal group attracted 
our attention; and soon after we saw a 
private soldier led off by one officer, 
while another carried a musket with its 
bayonet much bent. As the King re- 
mained seated and the troops continued 
to file past, I did not learn the full par- 
ticulars till next day, when, at a levee, 
within a year, be dissolved the Chambers and re- 
stored the ancient despotism. 
tas Exposed, perhaps exaggerated, by Gladstone, iu 
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Theard them from Ferdinand himself. 
A soldier had suddenly rushed from the 
ranks and struck at him with fixed bay- 
onet; but the blow was dealt too low, 
and the weapon, grazing the saddle and 
piercing the holster with such violence 
as to bend the steel, glanced thence 
against his breast and caused, he said, 
but a trifling wound. One of his staff 
officers who was present told me after- 
wards, however, that when the King 
put his hand to the spot, the kid glove 
he wore came away stained with blood, 
but that he would not allow any atten- 
tion to be paid to it, saying only, in a 
quiet tone, ‘* Take him away, but don’t 
hurt him. Let the review go on!” 
Such equanimity betokens a certain 
force of character, which Ferdinand 
undoubtedly possessed. 

The man who committed this assault 
proved to be a monk from a distant 
province, two of whose brothers had 
been executed for political offenses, 
real or suspected. Seeking opportunity 
to avenge their deaths (and no doubt 
concealing his vocation), he had enlisted 
a year before as a soldier. I was not 
at his trial, but I heard its details from 
the Marchese Sant’ Angelo, a young 
man of generous impulse, but loyal to 
the King. 

Counsel was assigned to Milano, so 
the monk was called; and the defense 
was — indeed could only be —a plea of 
insanity. The prisoner maintained com- 
plete equanimity throughout the trial; 
and when, at its close, he was asked if 
he had anything to say why sentence 
should not be pronounced against him, 
he replied, — 

“T desire to thank the gentleman 
who has defended me, for the zeal he 
has shown in seeking to prove that I 
was out of my right mind when I com- 
mitted the act. I trust he will pardon 
me when I say that he is quite mis- 
taken. The deed was premeditated, 
thought over for more than a year past, 
though the secret was never intrusted 
to any one; and at the moment I ear- 
ried it out, I was as sane as any person 
who now hears me. According to your 
laws I must suffer death, and I have not 
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a word to say in extenuation. Nay, if 
I were at liberty to-morrow, I should 
renew the attempt, believing it to be 
for the interest of the country that the 
King?’ — 

Here he was interrupted by the court 
and told that they could not listen to 
any remarks derogatory to his Majesty. 
The prisoner resumed, in the same dis- 
passionate and respectful tone he had 
used throughout: — 

‘‘Then I refrain from saying any- 
thing more on that subject. But if I 
thought that my feeble voice could 
reach the King and move him to com- 
passion, I would implore him to make 
the tour of the kingdom, so that he 
might see, with his own eyes, the con- 
dition of his miserable subjects! ’’ 

He sat down quietly amid profound 
silence; and the young marquis told me 
he thought the court itself was im- 
pressed with respect for the man. For 
himself, he confessed to me that, though 
he abhorred Milano’s attempted crime, 
he could not help thinking that his de- 
meanor and his defense, frank, calm, 
dignified, would bear comparison with 
some of the historical incidents we most 
admire, dating back to the best days of 
Greece or Rome. ~ 

He was hanged — some of the English 
and Piedmontese papers said, after be- 
ing tortured; but I found, on strict 
search, no evidence to sustain such a 
report. 


There is a sequel to this — fanciful, 
some will call it. For nine months pre- 
vious to December, 1856, I had been de- 
voting my leisure hours to the study 
of pneumatological phenomena; having 
found several ‘mediums’? or “* psy- 
chics’’ in the circle of our acquaint- 
ances. On the sixteenth of that month, 
during our hundred and thirty-fifth sit- 
ting, the (alleged) spirit of Milano an- 
nounced itself, the name being spelt 
out. There were present, besides the 
medium, Mrs. Owen and the Countess 
aa , wife of one of the King’s fa- 
vorite general officers. Among other 
questions, we asked, ‘*Do you wish 
to return here alive again? ”’ 
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Answer (very decided). ‘* Yes.””1 

Q. “Why?” 

A, ‘To kill Ferdinand.” 

Q. “Why do you wish to kill 
him? ’’ 

A. ‘Ts wretch.’’ 

The Countess (speaking in French). 
“T tell you, no! He is not!” 

1 The very first time in our experience that any 


(alleged) spirit had answered that question in the 
affirmative 
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The Table (with a bounding, em- 
phatic motion). ‘‘ Oui!’’ adding, after 
a pause, ‘‘mon idole est la Liberté.” 

But this leads to another subject. I 
propose to inform the readers of The At- 
lantic how I came to investigate such 
phenomena; prefacing what I have to 
say in that matter by a statement of 
my views, forty years ago, on so-called 
‘‘Free Religion,” and the efforts I 
made to propagate them. 

Robert Dale Owen. 
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“« Herr is the place,’’ speaks a fresh, strong voice, 
‘« Thrown open yesterday. Now, Cecile, 
Come and be critical of high art; 
I’d have rubbed up my Ruskin, but I feel 


‘‘ The cares this change of condition brings.”’ 
The little bride’s cheek has a sudden flush, 
And her hand forsakes her husband’s arm 
Because of appearances: ‘* Leonard, hush! — 


‘‘ The door-keeper heard you.’? ‘* What if he did? 
Iam willing. Just for the sake of art, 
I take a catalogue; but, my dear, 
Down in the very heart of my heart 


‘¢T feel that I care not for picture, bust, 
Statue, or carving; I came away 
For a week with my wife.’? A sweet, low laugh: 
‘* What a pair of heathens we are to-day! 


“Tam tired of sight-seeing too; but still 
We must do our duty.’”? A comical groan 
From the blithe young bridegroom. ‘* Surely we might — 
For the honey-moon only — let duty alone.”’ 


‘‘No,’’ from the sweet, firm, rose-bud mouth; 
‘* We should be sorry.”? ‘‘ How? where? and when ?”’ 
‘‘ When it could not be helped.’’ ‘* For the matter of that, 
It is worse to be sorry now than then!”’ 


They start on their pilgrimage through the rooms, 
Armed with a catalogue; everywhere 
Stand knots of the dilettante set 


Who patronize sunsets: ‘* Very fair!” 
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Seeing or not seeing, on they go 
To the gallery’s end, where a sudden thrill 
Of tremulous silence holds the crowd, 
And the chattering tongues for the nonce are still 


At the beauty before them. Broad, low brows, 
Dark eyes half-veiled by the lashes’ fall, 
Quivering nostrils, and scarlet lips, 
And the kingly stature of kingly Saul 


Win beholders’ hearts, as of old they won 
The heart of the Seer. Samuel stands, 

His welcoming eyes on the noble face, 
Reaching forth gracious, anointing hands 


To the chosen monarch. All the tale 
Is there. ‘* On whom is the whole desire 
Of Israel’s house? is it not on thee? 
Thou art the king that their prayers require! ’’ 


But another canvas the painter filled 
Ere his pencil rested. Saul the King 
Cometh to Samuel, long at rest; 
His coming an evil, unholy thing. 


The stately figure all prostrate lies; 
The beautiful, spirited, gracious face 

Is seamed with the lines that a crooked will 
And a haughty temper know how to trace. 


He crouches in fear at the gloomy shade 
Darkling above him. Well may he, 

The Seer whose word has blessed and banned, 
Full sternly ask, ‘‘ Wherefore call’st thou me ? 


‘* The kingdom out of thy hand is rent, 
And given to David; Jehovah’s word 
Thou heard’st nor heededst ;_ to-morrow thou 
And thy sons come to me: thus saith the Lord!’’ 


The first —the beginning by God’s good grace; 
The second — the ending by man’s wrong will: 
So the painter interpreted Holy Writ; 
Read he the meaning well or ill? 


The blithe young couple have lingered long 
Before the crowned and the discrowned Saul; 

Departing they pray, ‘‘ Where the Lord begins, 
May he too finish, for us — for all! ’’ 
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Larcom’s Little Chap. 


LARCOM’S LITTLE CHAP. 


Tue military prison at Finchley was 
very much like the rest, I suppose. 
Larcom was one of a lot of twenty or 
thirty who had come in together more 
than a year before. He was a big, com- 
mon-looking fellow, not very clever, and 
pretty rough. Brown was from the 
same neighborhood, and he and Larcom 
were mates all through. He was a 
sharp little fellow, this Brown, quick- 
tempered and wiry, and might have 
been anywhere between twenty-five and 
forty. He would have been free or 
dead long before that, but for sticking 
by his hulking comrade, — Larcom 
rather anchored him. Luce was a ser- 
geant in the twenty-third, when taken; 
he had been a mere boy two years be- 
fore, but he was not a boy now, and he 
looked as though a little more of the 
same sort would make him neither boy 
nor man. 

Larcom had been married to a Ger- 
man woman a short time before his 
second enlistment, and just before their 
capture he had received news of the 
birth of a child. Everybody - knew 
about his Katy and the boy, and by 
this time there was not much left of the 
letter that had brought the news. He 
liked to talk about them, and the men 
liked to hear him in that dismal place; 
laughed at him, and poked weak fun at 
him. He had plenty of leisure to think 
about his wife and child, and he thought 
and talked so constantly of them that 
he gradually built up a kind of romance 
about both, but principally about the 
child, perhaps from there being less 
troublesome ground-work of fact to 
clear away and accommodate. He 
knew no more about it than his au- 
dience, but he came to more than half 
believe in the description and history 
he gave of the little one he had never 
seen. The fellows made a standing joke 
of asking after the baby’s health, his 
weight, and the number of his teeth, 
and absorbing interest and sympathy 


were manifested in critical periods of 
measles and whooping-cough. 

The fun was weak, no doubt, and 
not too fine-drawn. That was in the 
first months of their imprisonment. By 
and by they ceased to quiz Larcom, 
partly because he took it less and less 
kindly, and partly because they came to 
have small stomach for pleasantry them- 
selves. There was only one thing that 
made the life tolerable at all, and that 
was the hope of escape. And they 
never ceased to plot and plan for that. 
Some got away, by dexterous and instant 
use of fortunate chance, by desperate 
defiance of risk and reason, by stratagem 
devised and worked out with incredible 
means and success. But most of the 
plots were discovered at Finchley, by 
the cunning of one of the guards. He 
was a low, brutal fellow, with a re- 
treating chin and forehead, and a pecul- 
iar leer for his ordinary expression. 
This fellow had a habit of snapping his 
jaws convulsively when he laughed, and 
from that and his ferret keenness of 
scent and success in unearthing tunnel- 
ing plots and the like, he had got the 
nickname of ‘‘ Steel-trap,’? and was 
known by no other. The hatred of 
the prisoners for this man was simply 
murderous, and the best of the guards 
themselves despised him. His ingenuity 
in thwarting attempts at escape were be- 
yond belief, and his enjoyment of suc- 
cess quite inhuman. During the prog- 
ress of the great tunnel of July, which 
was dug with infinite patience and skill 
and with the most elaborate caution and 
secrecy, he was watched by a regular 
system of espionage, and when the men 
lay down on the night of the twentieth 
of July to wait with fear and trembling 
for the signal, not a man of them be- 
lieved Trap had any suspicion, and 
twenty-one men passed through that 
hundred feet of burrow that night. The 
twenty-second was Baker, who had sworn 
he would never come back alive. He 
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thought he heard some strange noise 
when Whitelaw went out just ahead of 
him, and when he emerged and saw 
the hated leering face and more armed 
men behind, he leaped on the guard 
with a terrible curse, and the next 
minute lay dying on the grass. The 
rest were all taken quietly as they 
came out, and passed back in at the 
gates, with what bitterness may be im- 
agined. 

Larcom ceased altogether to talk of 
the child and its mother after a while, 
and got to be very quiet indeed, and 
towards the end of the year he brooded 
a good deal. One Thursday morning 
very early, those lying near him who 
were awake heard him swearing to him- 
self. ‘Then he turned over to Brown, 
who lay next him, and said: — 

“‘ Browny, I want to see her and the 
little chap.”’ 

Then he turned away his face and 
lay there a long while quite still. That 
afternoon, as Satan would have it, Luce, 
Brown, and Larcom were detailed upon 
parole to bring water from a spring out- 
side the walls. Wells were low from 
the long drought. They had a barrel 
upon a hand-cart, and a pail apiece, and 
went in and out several times. The 
spring was out of sight of the gates, 
about a quarter of a mile to the west. 
Tt ran out of a trough at the roadside in 
a bend of the fence and behind a clump 
of bushes. They were neither of them 
too strong, and water is not so light as 
some things. It was nearly sunset when 
they came to the spring the last time. 
Larcom filled his pail and then stood up 
and poured it out on the ground. 

“¢ Boys,”’ he said, ‘I ain’t going to 
carry any more. I’m going home.” 
The quiet words fired Brown like a 
match to powder. He sprang up and 
flung away the pail he was filling. 

«‘ Come on,’’ he cried fiercely, ‘¢ I’m 
—— if I’ll go back to that hell!”’ 

Luce sat on the edge of the cart, and 
looked down at his toes working in and 
out of his shoes. Like enough he did 
not see either just then; talking of home 
made a baby of him. 

“* Ave you coming, Luce?’’ Larcom 
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asked. And Luce looked up and an- 
swered, — 

1O.NO.”* 

‘¢ That ’s right, Luce,’’? Larcom said; 
‘I’m glad you ain’t. But I can’t 
stand it any longer. ‘Tell the boys I 
could n’t, Luce. Take care of yourself. 
Good-by.”’ 

He gave a quick, hard grip of the 
hand, and Luce said, — 

‘* Good-by, boys. I hope you’ll get 
through.”’ 

He turned his back and put down his 
head, where he heard nothing but the 
splash of the water in the pail. It had 
run three or four times full before he 
cot up, and then there was no one in 
sight. He filled the barrel alone. Then 
he sat down and waited for some one to 
come. When some of the guard came 
running after a while and demanded 
where were his companions, and which 
way they had gone, he answered that 
he didn’t know. 

The feeling in the prison toward the 
two fugitives, when it was known that 
they had broken parole and run, was no 
kind one. It was an additional straw 
upon backs already bowed to breaking; 
it put a taunt into every look and word 
of their hated keepers, and made more 
intolerable and hopeless the life of every 
man within the loathed walls, and re- 
moved further from each the light of the 
hope of escape. 

A week or two after that the news 
was passed through the wards one af- 
ternoon that Lareom had been brought 
back, and was then in the hospital 
across the yard. A day or two later, 
Doctor Farmer came up into Larcom’s 
old ward on the third floor. Farmer 
was one of the prisoners; being a doe- 
tor of skill and experience, and doctors 
being scarce, the commander had put 
him in charge of the hospital in the 
place. He sat down and beckoned to 
some of the men, and they came round 
to hear what he had to say, but without 
any quickness or eagerness, and in a 
stolid, silent, dogged way that had be- 
come the dismal habit of the place. 

‘‘ Boys,’’? the grave doctor began, 
perhaps a little graver than usual, ‘* you 
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know who we’ve got in the hospital 
now?’’ Nobody answered, and some of 
them turned away and muttered. 

‘“*Look here, boys,’’ he went on, 
‘¢T’m as sick of this as you are; I want 
to get away as bad as any of you. 
Storrs and I could have had a good 
deal of liberty, and gone out and in about 
as we pleased these last six months, if 
we ’d given our word not to run, but we 
would n’t do it. I know how you feel 
about this. He ’ll be back with you in 
a few days; he ’s nearly starved to death 
and has a cut on his head. He was 
quite crazed when they brought him in, 
and maybe he was a little wrong be- 
fore he went, with thinking so much 
about his wife and the little fellow he 
has never seen. You must n’t be rough 
on him when he comes up.’ 

Larcom came up one morning, and 
back to his old bunk. They meant 
not to be unfriendly with him, and 
Dexter met him and gave his hand and 
said, — 

‘¢Come in, old man. How d’ do, 
Lark? We’re glad you ’ve come back.’’ 

The double meaning of the words was 
no less evident for being unintentional, 
and the welcome on the whole was not 
a pleasant one. They meant to make 
allowance for him, but they were too 
low. They were so close to the wall 
that they could not see more than their 
own side, and not much of that. He 
was ghastly to look at, his face white, 
fallen in, his eyes a little wild yet, his 
clothes hanging shapelessly over his 
bones, and his head bound with a 
cloth. He crept away to his old bunk 
and lay there most of the next three 
days. That crowded room was more 
terribly lonely to him than any wilder- 
ness. At the end of three days he 
went and begged the oflicers of the guard 
to put him in some other place, and 
they had mercy on him and put him 
below. And though it was a far worse 
place, and the old one was by no means 
pleasant, he was thankful to creep away 
and hide his head anywhere out of sight. 
He had turned his hand against every 
man of them, and every man’s hand and 
heart was against him, whether they 
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smiled or looked black. He had thought 
his lot and theirs too hard to be borne 
before; now he envied them. The com- 
mon sympathy and confidence in one an- 
other, of which he had never thought 
before, seemed inestimable things now, 
as he slunk away to his dungeon. His 
was a prison within a prison. He kept 
apart from all, was shut up within ‘him- 
self; in that dreadful loneliness he de- 
voured his soul with brooding and 
yearnings that had no escape in spoken 
words. He went back to the hospital 
after a while and brooded there, and 
the doctors knew that he must soon die 
or go mad. 

One afternoon in October, a short, 
thick, sturdy little German woman came 
to the gate of the prison, carrying a 
year-old child in her arms. She looked 
worn, and her dress was soiled and rag- 
ged, and she walked in her slow, flat, 
Dutch way, like one who had come a 
long distance. She asked in her broken 
English if that was Finchley military 
prison, and if John Larecom was there 
confined. 

‘¢T reckon he is,’? was the answer. 
‘*You’ve come to the right number.’’ 

And to her demand to see him, the 
answer was bluntly given that it was 
contrary to rules, and could by no 
means be done. 

The guard was a lank, straddling 
fellow, and he ambled his six steps 
back and forth across the gate with an 
attempt at a soldierly carriage. 

“JT haf drafel nigh tousand mile,’’ 
the woman said in her slow, stolid way. 
‘*Thaf walk, unt mit garry mein papy, 
more as dree hoontret mile. He is 
mein mon. I must to see him.’’ 

“Tt ain’t no use, ma’am,’’ the guard 
said. ‘* Nobody gets in or out of here. 
Don’t say no more. Go along now, 
that’s a good woman.’’ And the big 
sentinel straddled on back and forth. 

Katy looked after him a minute or 
two, and then sat down ona stone and 
waited. She did not despair; that was 
her journey’s end; she never thought of 
going back. As she sat there, Trap 
came out. He stopped when he saw 
her, and quizzed the long-legged guard. 
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‘© This your youngest, Staples? Nice 
cub; looks like you.”’ 

There was plainly no love lost on its 
way from Staples to Trap; the guard 
scowled and turned away his head, and 
marched back and forth, forgetting to be 
awkward in the dignity of scorn. Trap 
turned to the woman then, and she 
stood up and told him the same story. 
Trap seemed not to notice what she 
said, much; he was bending forward 
grinning to the child, and he chucked 
him under the chin, and said, — 

‘© Chucky, chucky! Larcom’s kid, 
hey? Bow wow, gobble, gobble!”’ 
snapping his jaws and grinding his 
teeth in mock fierceness. ‘ First young 
son of a Yank I ever see.’? And he 
leered close to the child, and made 
hideous grimaces in his face. The 
mother clasped the child tighter, and 
drew back a step. But he was a 
bold little fellow; he scowled back, and 
glanced at his mother as much as to 
say, Don’t be afraid, and struck the 
grinning face with his clenched little 
fist, and gripped his little fingers in the 
man’s beard. 

‘The little devil!’’ cried Trap. 
‘“Lord, ain’t he spunky, though!” 

Katy looked a little alarmed, and the 
guard stopped and put in, — 

‘* Say, now, you Trap, let up on that 
now. You better mosy now; you had.” 

‘© Oh, you choke, Staples,’’ Trap an- 
swered; and more that was not of the 
kind that turns away wrath, and need 
not be repeated here; but he moved out 
of reach of the long guard’s bayonet. 

Woman and child were dusty and 
hot-looking. ‘Trap turned and asked 
her abruptly if she didn’t want some 
cold water. Staples knew Trap was 
upon some trick with her then, and he 
warned her against him bluntly enough. 

‘Tf you want to drink, and wash the 
young one,”’ Trap said, ‘* Ill show you 
the place.’’ He stood facing her, with 
his back to the guard, as he spoke, and 
she looked at him a minute, then turned 
and went with him. They turned the 
angle of the prison-walls, and walked 
along the road to the west a quarter of 
a mile, turned out through a fringe of 
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bushes that hid the road, and found 
a spring splashing out of a bank 
through a trough. He did not speak all 
the way. She took a tin cup from her 
pocket, and Trap lay down on the grass 
and watched her washing the child’s 
and her own hands and face, and the 
little fellow drinking with his face in 
the cup, and his two hands gripping it 
hard. ‘Trap moved round and held his 
head under the spout, and let the cool 
water dash upon his head, shaking it 
like a dog at first, and then lying still 
and grimacing out of the shower-bath at 
the child. Katy paid no heed, but stol- 
idly mopped the water from the little 
neck and face. The baby stared fix- 
edly at Trap a while, after the solemn 
manner of his kind, and then broke into 
one broad smile, at which the fellow 
grimaced and snapped his teeth more 
hideously than ever. Then he came 
out of the waterfall, and shook the 
water from his eyes. 

‘¢ Now then,’’ he said to Katy, ‘ tell 
us all about it.’’ 

In her grave, even, stolid way, she 
told him her little story. Larcom had 
bought her a poor little shanty and a 
good bit of garden ground with his 
bounty and what he had sayed, by a 
northern country roadside. There she 
had lived, and there her little boy was 
born. She had not wanted; she raised 
a good many vegetables on the bit of 
ground, and the towns-people did not 
forget the soldiers’ wives. She was 
hoeing among her cabbages one morn- 
ing, when a ragged, hungry - looking 
stranger came to the fence and asked 
if her name was Katy. He said his 
name was Brown, and he told her how 
her John had broken away, and tried to 
come to her. : 

“Tt was py der spring, wasser like 
das, he say to me, dot mein Chon say 
he can not longer to wait,’’ she said, 
and looked up at Trap, inquiring. The 
child had slid down from his mother’s 
lap and sat in the grass bolt upright, 
his baby eyes staring unwinkingly in 
Trap’s face. Trap was holding down 
a branch of a bush over the little fel- 
low s head, to keep off the sun, look- 
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ing at him and listening to the woman’s 
quiet talk. He looked up and answered 
then, — 

‘* Jes so, ma’am. 
spot.’” 

The child’s staring eyes shut down 
after a little, and he lay over and fell 
fast asleep with his head on the soldier’s 
arm. Trap curled down beside him, 
without moving his arm, and held the 
branch lower so that it hid the two faces 
that were so very far apart. 

Katy went on with her story. Brown 
told her how he had escaped and her 
husband had been wounded, taken, and 
fetched back. She took Brown in when 
he had done and gave him some food, 
and ate herself, and fed the child. 
When Brown was rested and started 
out, she came out too, and locked the 
door. Brown asked her what she was 
going to do. 

‘*T go to Chon,’’ she answered. With 
her child in her arms, without money or 
friends, calmly and undoubtingly, this 
stolid, slow-witted German woman set 
out to go a thousand miles. He had 
tried to come to her and his child and 
could not; then they must go to him. 
That was all. She did not hurry or 
fret; if she went wrong, she turned 
back as calmly as she had come. She 
had infinite patience and endurance, 
unwavering purpose and the faith that 
removes mountains. Almost every- 
where she got help for the asking. 
They gave her a free ride on the rail- 
roads most of the way to the scene of 
war. By the same untiring persistence 
she got herself passed beyond the lines 
and into the enemy’s country. It made 
no difference to her whose ground it 
was; it was to be got over, that was all. 
She used no artifice whatever; every- 
where she had the one story to tell, — 

‘¢T go to mein mon. He is in mili- 
daire chail. He was dry to me come, 
he is cut on de het, he will die und not to 
see his papy. I must to him come.’’ 

Her simplicity was better than any 
art; she had nothing to hide, no part to 
play, no disguise to maintain. They 
asked her if she was this and that. 

“‘T know not de_bolidick, vas es is,”’ 
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she answered. ‘I am not dis und 
someding else, I only poor Detch wom- 
an, und I go to mein mon in milidaire 
chail. You will not to me stop?’”’ 

No one did stop her long; almost no 
men and very few women gave her hard 
looks or words. She walked on day 
after day with a patience and pertinacity 
almost sublime. She carried nothing 
with her but a tin cup and maybe a 
cake or a slice for the child. They 
never lay down hungry but twice or 
thrice, and then they were lost in the 
wild country, away from any house. 
The two won hearts wherever they 
came; they were doubly armed. Men 
were kind to the woman; women were 
kind to the child. 

Heat; cold, dust, rain, hunger, weari- 
ness, kindness, and cruelty; hard, bare, 
and desolate lodging; these were the 
daily incidents through which she went 
sturdily, stolidly trudging southward by 
the week together. They made little 
figure in her narrative to Trap, but he 
knew them all, nevertheless. And all the 
while she talked, the child lay placidly 
sleeping in the shadow on the grass, 
with his cheek on the soldier’s arm. 
Trap let the branch swing up then, and 
showed himself coiled ungainly by the 
boy and chewing a great cud of leaves 
and grass. 

‘‘T had a chap like him once,’’ he 
said, without any special expression in 
his face, and putting one finger on the 
child’s cheek. ‘' He’s dead, and I’m 
glad of it. His mother would n’t walk 
ten rods to keep me from being hung.’’ 

He got up and went away without 
another word. A few minutes later he 
came slouching in at the prison gate, 
leering savagely at long Staples with his 
tongue in the corner of his mouth, and 
the sentry turned away his head and 
would have liked to run him through with 
his bayonet on the spot. Trap crossed 
the prison yard and entered the rickety 
out-building which had been made the 
hospital. There were plenty in the 
place, desperate and desolate enough; 
but Trap saw at a glance that his usual 
luck was with him. There were none 
of the guards within. « Storrs, the dis- 
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penser of medicines, and one or two 
other attendants from the prisoners, 
were all beside the sick. He pushed 
through to the far end where Larcom 
lay, alone in that crowded house of 
misery. His face was turned to the 
wall, and he did not look or move. 
Trap took him by the shoulder and 
shook him roughly. 

‘*Now then, you dam Yank,’’ he 
said, **do you want to see your Dutch 
Kate and her young one? ”’ 

The prisoner turned over with a sin- 
gle motion as if an electrie shock had 
struck him. 

‘* She ’s walked from home to see you. 
She ’s the biggest fool God ever made,” 
the fellow went on. And he sneered. 


‘*Tf [let you out to see her, you *ll come. 


back again, won’t you? ”’ 

*¢T will,’’? was the low reply. ‘* God 
help you, if you’re hoaxing me!”’ 

‘¢ Speak for yourself,’’ Trap snarled. 
‘*T don’t want no help.’? He threw off 
his cap and coat. ‘* Get up and put them 
on,’? he commanded. Larcom did not 
stop to think whether he was able or 


not. He got up and put on the hat and 
coat. Trap fished out a pair of boots 


and trousers from under the rude bed, 
and bade him put them on. He did 
not care much who saw or heard him; 
if he had taken a prisoner’s arm and 
walked him out of the gate in broad 
day, it would have been an even chance 
whether the guards would have stopped 
them or said Trap was up to some new 
deyiltry, and the Yanks had best lie 
low. Now it was dusk and he knew 
there was no one there who would in- 
terfere. The boots had fitted Lareom 
once; he put his feet into what was left 
of them without any need of pulling. 

‘¢ They ’re at Kirby’s spring; you 
ought to know it,’? the brutal guard 
sneered again. ‘* Now git!’’ 

Lareom marched out and across the 
yard. Staples was still on guard at the 
gate. He recognized Trap’s coat and 
cap as they came near, and turned his 
back. ‘The uniforms of the guards had 
reached that degree of tatters and 
patches that they had acquired an in- 
dividuality easily recognized. Larcom 
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walked out at the gate and round the 
angle of the walls, and was a free man 
once more. You and [ must have the 
like experience (and I pray God that 
neither we nor any ever may again), 
before I can tell or you understand what 
those words mean. Ia five minutes 
more the battered fellow is where we 
will not follow him. But we may pict- 
ure him lying among the bushes, the 
stolid woman whose love and faith 
have conquered all things for his sake 
mourning and rejoicing brokenly over 
him. And he has the little chap at last, 
pressed ever so close to his heart. 


Night settled down upon Finchley 
prison one evening after its desolate 
fashion. Just at dusk there came walk- 
ing up the stairs and into the old ward 
a man in the uniform of the guards. 
He crossed the room to Brown’s and 
Larcom’s, old bunk and sat down. 
The places were vacant, and had been 
since the two men left. ‘The prisoners 
drew away from the stranger, talking 
together sullenly and looking over their 
shoulders at him with no friendly faces. 
Then Dexter strode up to him and 
spoke. 

‘Now then, you Reb, what do you 
want here? Move on now, or you’ll 
get hove out.” 

The stranger took off his cap and 
showed his face, about as ghastly and 
deathlike as ever walked on feet. He 
smiled in their angry faces, and said, — 

‘¢ It’s only me, it ain’tno Reb. Don't 
you know me, Billy ?”’ 

And Dexter cried out, ‘‘ By Judas, 
it’s old Lark. How are you, Lark?” 
and he offered his hand. 

But Larcom put it away weakly. 
‘¢ Thank y’, Billy; not just yet. Wait 
till I tell y’ how ’t is. Come around, 
boys, and give me a chance; I’m about 
played out. Boys, I went back on to 
you that time, and you was pretty 
heavy on me, and I don’t know as I can 
blame you. But I calculate I’ve made 
it even now. I’ve seen my little chap, 
boys; I’ve been out with him and his 
mother for more’n a week. She come 
all the way to see me, and lugged the 
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boy. It’s hard to believe it, boys, but 
it’s true, and I seen them a good ways 
towards home, and I bid them good-by 
and came back.’’ Here he stopped a 
minute and made Trap’s eap do service 
as a handkerchief, though the weather 
was not warm and the cap none too 
clean. “I thought I should never get 
here, boys; y’ see, there ’s plenty ‘I 
lend a hand goin’ away, but nobody 
won’t help you to come back. It’s 
been pretty hard on me, and I guess I 
shan’t have much further to travel. 
But I come back, and here I am; and I 
guess that’s about all.’’ 

He looked round at their dusky forms 
and faces, sitting before them in the 
dark corner, and then he added, — 

‘*“ And now, mates, as you and me 
has been sort of ‘stranged, and I not 
saying not by rights, but yet tak- 
ing it uncommon rough of you; and 
how that God A’mighty ’s give me an- 
other try, and I come back free and 
unbeholden and says to you such as I 
have; and being about played, as I was 
saying, and not going much further than 
this here bunk of me and Browny’s, 
and wanting to come round to you all 
and shake hands on it; if there’s any 
present as would like to come up and 
say bygones and call it square, why, 
here ’s what’s left o’ mine, and thank- 
ful to be able.’”? And he hung his 
skeleton hand over his knees like a 
raveled and knotted bell-rope. 

‘¢ Boys,’’ said Dexter, facing round, 
‘cif there ’s any now present has any- 
thing to say agin the propersition made, 
he ain’t no mate o’ mine. How are you, 
Lark, old boy! Here ’s both o’ mine, 
if they ‘Il do you any good; only don’t 
go to talking of pegging out. It’s agin 
the rules o’ the camp.”’ 

One after another they followed Dex- 
ter’s lead, and came and shook hands 
with him, and each said his rough word 
of greeting and reconciliation. All but 
one. Dan Garman lay all the while in 
his bunk, a dark, low, thick-set fellow, 
whom nobody liked, and who had been 
found guilty of robbing his mates and 
had received rough justice at their 
hands. Larcom missed him and Kepler, 
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with others; Kepler had been taken out 
dead the day before. Some of them 
tried to get Garman out, but he swore 
at them and said no, he ’d see him in 
fire and brimstone first. So they bade 
Lark not mind him. 

“*T’m glad that’s gone, boys,’’ Lark 
said. ‘‘I’m one of you now, and I 
thank you.” 

Larcom talked to Dexter apart for 
a minute, and then Dexter got a 
handful of straw and began breaking 
off pieces two or three inches long, 
and the word was passed under the 
breath that they were to draw lots for 
the soldier’s cap and coat that had 
passed Larcom out and in again unsus- 
pected. For one man of those sixty 
there was a pretty fair chance of liberty 
and home, and not one of them all but 
was profoundly moved and anxious. 
Not aman spoke while Dexter sat and 
counted and broke the = straws, nor 
was his own hand too steady. Doubt- 
less his thoughts were far away as he 
finished the number and gnawed off the 
last, and prayed that it might be his, 
making it full twice as long as the rest, 
so that there should be no mistake. He 
came then and put them into Larcom’s 
hand. 


“How many is there?’’? Larcom 
asked. . 
‘* Sixty-three, without Dan. I don’t 


count him.’’ 

‘* Give me one more, Billy,’’? Larcom 
said; ‘‘I don’t bear no grudge.”’ 

Dexter muttered something like curs- 
ing, but he brought another straw. 

“It’s your deal, Lark,’’ he said. 
** But he has n’t got no right.”’ | 

‘Did you count me, Billy? ’”’ 

“* Yes, Lark; sixty-four’s all told.” 

‘* Then here ’s mine,’’ Larcom said, 
taking out a short straw. ‘* Come on, 
now, boys.”’ 

Orderly and silently they filed round, 
and sixty-two nervous hands drew an 
unspeakably bitter pang out of Larcom’s 
hand. Dexter was the last. Larcom 
looked up in his face as he reached and 
drew. ‘There were only two straws, 
and he drew a short one. Larcom 
opened his hand and the long straw lay 
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across his bony fingers. Dexter stood 
and stared at his own hand and at Lar- 
com’s. It was so near, no wonder it 
shook him. : 

‘*T wanted you to have it, Billy,’ 
Larcom said; ‘* I’m devilish sorry.’’ 

Dexter never answered a word, but 
turned straight about and went and hid 
himself in his dark corner. Larcom 
turned his eyes toward Garman’s bunk; 
the fellow was leaning out of it, with 
eager, fox eyes staring through the dusk. 
Larcom reached the straw at him, and 
he came sliding out and took it, gath- 
ered up the cap and coat, and went 
back with them into his bunk without a 
word. Then Larcom laid himself down 
in the bunk as wearily as ever man went 
to his rest, and those who were next 
him thought it was true, as he said, 
that he would not go much further on 
this side the impenetrable wall. 

The night was pretty sharp, and some 
of the well ones shivered in the dismal 
place; Lareom was too tired to sleep 
and suffered severely with cold. It 
seemed to him near morning, but was 
not yet very late, when some one came 
and laid a blanket over him cautiously, 
and was creeping away again, but stopped 
and crouched down close by on the floor. 
Larcom was going to speak, but his voice 
failed, through faintness and cold. 

‘* Lark,’’ said a low, coarse, cautious 
voice. He knew it was Garman’s, but 
had never heard it quite like that. 
‘¢ Lark,’’ the voice repeated, ‘‘ are you 
cold now? ”? 

‘* No, Dan, not now,’’? Larcom an- 
swered. And a long shiver, half-sob, 
like a child’s, ran through the words. 
The fellow went and brought all his 
outer clothing and spread it over him, 
and Trap’s coat on top of that, and 
tucked them round him. Then he 
crouched down awhile again by the bed 
in the darkness. 

‘‘ Lark,’ he said finally, in the same 
hoarse, low voice. 

And the querulous voice answered 
weakly, ‘¢ Well, Dan? ’”’ 

‘“You said you did n’t bear no 
urudge ?”? ' 

‘© No, Dan.”’ 


Larcom’s Little Chap. 
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Then there was silence a while, and 
they heard Dexter across the room talk- 
ing in his sleep: — 

‘You might ’a’ waited, Susie. 
knew I’d ’a’ come if I could.’’ 

Then he whimpered a little and mut- 
tered incoherently. Snoring Chauncey 
woke himself with a fiercer snort, turned 
over, and then all was still again. Gar- 
man’s low voice spoke again presently, 
with something like awe in it now: — 

‘* Are you goin’ to croak, Lark? ”’ 

“*T guess so, Dan,’’ shivering and a 
little fretfully. ‘*It’s rough, Dan. 
Dan,’’ after a minute, ‘‘do you know 
anything you could say? ’’ . 

Dan knew nothing appropriate to such 
occasions except ‘* When little Samuel 
woke, and heard his breakfast cookin’ !’’ 
He asked Lark if he thought it would do 
any good to say that. 

‘* No, I’m afraid not,’? Larcom an- 
swered. ‘ Never mind, Dan!’’ 

‘* Well, I’m sorry, Lark. I ain’t no 


You 


good, and I don’t know nothin’. And I 
ain’t got nobody to learn me. Lark,’’ 


he added after a pause, ‘‘ what I was 
goin’ to say to you, don’t you go to have 
your woman and her young one a-layin’ 
on your mind. If you give me leaf 
and tell me where, I been blacksmithin’ 
twenty year now, and a money-makin’ 
business, and ain’t afraid of no man, 
give me hammer and rasp, —and what I 
say to you, Lark, is I’ll see to ’em, such 
as it is.”’ 

Larcom lifted himself on his arm and 
tried to look over the side into the 
shadowed, crouching fellow’s face. 

‘“¢'There ’s matches in Trap’s coat. 
Get them,”’ he said. 

Garman groped about the bunk and 
got them. 

‘Licht it,’’ 
wpe. 

Garman rose on his knees, scratched 
a match, and held up the flickering 
flame. By its light Lareom saw the 
cowering, half-naked figure of the man, 
and stared hard into his ugly face. 
Half-revealed faces rose and looked at 
them out of the gloom. 

‘Dan Garman,’’ he said, his white 
lips trembling, ‘*lookin’ in a dyin’ 


Lareom said. ‘* Get 
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man’s face and sayin’ as you have, do 
you mean true and on the square? ”’ 

And. Garman prayed for fearful and 
eternal retribution on his soul if he did 
not. 

‘¢ So help you, Dan? ”’ 

‘© So help me God!” 

The match was out, and Larcom fell 
back in the bunk. ‘‘ Thank y’, Dan. I 


believe you,’’ he said out of the black ~ 


corner. ‘I don’t mind so much now.”’ 

He told him the place where they 
lived. Garman felt for his hand and 
his fingers recoiled when they found it, 
it was so fleshless, clammy, and cold. 
He fumbled with it awkwardly a minute, 
and then stowed it away under the 
clothes. 

‘‘ Don’t mind me, go to bed now,” 
Larcom said. ‘* Good “night, Dan.”’ 

‘¢Good night, Lark. Ill be right 
here if you want me. I’Il lay by you 
till mornin’.’’ 


The Long Days. 
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He cuddled himself down in a ball on 
the floor, for cold; and after a while he 
forgot cold and all and lay gently snor- 
ing. When he rose in the dawn and 
dressed himself, stiff and sore, Larcom 
was fast asleep, and he did not wake 
him, but watched his chance, put on the 
enemy’s coat and cap, and marched out 
boldly and got safely away. 

It was pretty late when Dexter came 
over and looked into Larcom’s face, 
turned partly away; and he said to 
Chauncey near by, — 

‘* He ’s sleeping sweet and smiling to 
himself. You bet he’s dreaming of the 
little chap.’’ 

He would not have waked him for the 
world, but he could not help leaning 
over and laying his finger on his cheek. 
He stood up then and turned to those 
near him with an altered face. 

“ Lark’s got the start of us, boys,’’ 
he said. ‘ Lark ’s gone home! ’’ 

James T. McKay. 


THE LONG DAYS. 


Yes! they are here again, the long, 


long days, 


After the days of winter, pinched and white: 
Soon, with a thousand minstrels comes the light, 
Late, the sweet robin-haunted dusk delays. 


But the long days that bring us back the flowers, 
The sunshine, and the quiet-dripping rain, 
And all the things we knew of spring, again, 

The long days bring not the long-lost long hours. 


The hours that now seem to have been each one 


A summer in itself, a whole life’s 


bound, 


Have these forever faded from the sun? 


The fret, the fever, the unrest endures, 


But the time flies. . . . 


. Oh, try, my little lad, 


Coming so hot and play-worn, to be glad 
And patient of the long hours that are yours ! 


W. D. Howells 
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SIENA. 


Srena, October 15. 

FLORENCE being oppressively hot and 
delivered over to the mosquitoes, the 
occasion seemed excellent to pay that 
visit to Siena which [ had more than 
once planned and missed. I arrived 
late in the evening, by the light of a 
magnificent moon, and while a couple 
of benignantly mumbling old crones 
were making up my bed at the inn, I 
strolled forth in quest of a first impres- 
sion. Five minutes brought me to 
where I might gather it unhindered, 
as it bloomed in the white moonshine. 
The great Piazza in Siena is famous, 
and though in this day of photographs 
none of the world’s wonders can pretend, 
like Wordsworth’s phantom of delight, 
really ‘*to startle and waylay,’’ yet as I 
suddenly stepped into this Piazza from 
under a dark archway, it seemed a vivid 
enough revelation of the picturesque. It 
is in the shape of a shallow horseshoe, 
the untraveled reader who has turned 
over his traveled friend’s portfolio will 
remember; or better, of a bow, in which 
the high facade of the Palazzo Pubblico 
forms the chord and everything else the 
arc. It was void of any human pres- 
ence which could recall me to the eur- 
rent year, and, the moonshine assisting, 
I had half an hour’s fantastic vision 
of medieval Italy. The Piazza “being 
built on the side of a hill, —or rather, 
as I believe science affirms, in the cup 
of a volcanic crater, —the vast pave- 
ment converges downward in slanting 
radiations of stone, like the spokes of a 
great wheel, to a point directly in front 
of the Palazzo, which may figure the 
hub, though it is nothing more orna- 
mental than the mouth of a drain. The 
Palazzo stands on the lower side and 
might seem, in spite of its goodly mass 
and its embattled cornice, to be rather 
defiantly out-countenanced by the huge 
private dwellings which occupy the op- 
posite eminence. This might be — if it 
were not that the Palazzo asserts itself 


with an architectural gesture, as one 
may say, of extraordinary dignity. 

On the firm edge of the edifice, from 
bracketed base to gray-capped summit 
against the sky, there grows a slender 
tower which soars and soars till it has 
given notice of the city’s greatness over 
the blue mountains which define the 
horizon. It rises straight and slim as a 
pennoned lance, planted on the steel- 
shod toe of a mounted knight, and re- 
tains unperturbed in the blue air, far 
above the changing fashions of the 
market-place, an indefinable expression 
of plain medieval rectitude and pure 
chivalric honor. This beautiful tower 
is the finest thing in Siena, and, in its 
simple fashion, one of the finest in the 
world. As it stood silvered by the 
moonlight during my traveler’s reverie, 
it seemed to say with peculiar distinct- 
ness that it survived from an order of 
things which the march of history had 
trampled out, but which had had an 
epoch of intense vitality. The gigantic 
houses inclosing the rest of the Piazza 
took up the tale, and seemed to murmur, 
‘* We are very old and a trifle weary, 
but we were built strong and piled high, 
and we shall last formany a year. The 
present is cold and heedless, but we 
keep ourselves in heart by brooding 
over our treasure of memories and tra- 
ditions. We are haunted houses in 
every creaking timber and crumbling 
stone.”? In the moonshine, one may 
faney a group of Sienese palazzi drop- 
ping a few dusky hints, in this manner, 
to a well-disposed American traveler. 

Since that night I have been having 
a weck’s daylight knowledge of this an- 
cient city, and [ don’t know that I can 
present it as anything more than a 
vague amplification of those fantastic 
principles of the various Italian towns 
I have seen. Siena has kept, to the 
eye, her historic physiognomy most un- 
changed. Other places, perhaps, may 
treat you to as drowsy a perfume of 
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antiquity, but few of them exhale it 
from so large a surface. Lying massed 
within her walls upon a dozen clustered 
hill-tops, Siena still looks like a place 
which once lived in a large way; and if 
much of her old life is extinct, her 
moldering ashes form a very goodly 
pile. ‘This general impression of the 
past is the main thing that she has to 
offer the casual observer. The casual 
observer is generally not very learned 
nor much of an historical specialist; his 
impression is necessarily vague, and 
many of the chords of his imagination 
respond with a rather muffled sound. 
But such as it is, his impression keeps 
him faithful company and reminds him 
from time to time that even the lore of 
German doctors is but the shadow of 
satisfied curiosity. I have been living 
at the inn and walking about the streets; 
these are the simple terms of my expe- 
rience. But inns and streets in Italy 
are the vehicles of half one’s knowl- 
edge; if one has no fancy for their les- 
sons, one may burn one’s note-book. 
In Siena everything is Sienese. The 
inn has an English sign over the door — 
a little battered plate with a rusty repre- 
sentation of the lion and the unicorn; but 
advance hopefully into the moldy stone 
alley which serves as vestibule, and you 
will find local color enough. The land- 
lord, I was told, had been servant in an 
English family, and I was curious to see 
how he met the frown of the casual 
Anglo-Saxon after the latter’s first 
twelve hoursin his establishment. As 
he failed to appear, I asked the waiter 
if he was not at home. ‘* Oh,’’ said the 
latter, ‘‘he’s a piccolo vecchiotto grasso 
who doesn’t like to move.’? I’m afraid 
this little fat old man has simply a bad 
conscience. It’s no small burden for 
one who likes the Italians —as who 
doesn’t, under this restriction? — to 
have this matter of the neglected, the 
proscribed scrubbing-brush to dispose 
of. What is the real philosophy of 
dirty - habits, and are foul surfaces 
merely superficial? If unclean manners 
have in truth the moral meaning which 
I suspect in them, we must love Italy 
better than consistency. This a number 
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of us are prepared to do, but while we 
are making the sacrifice it is as well we 
should know it. 

We may plead, moreover, for these 
impecunious heirs of the past, that even 
if it were easy to be clean in the midst 
of their moldering heritage, it would 
be difficult to appear so. At the risk of 
seeming a shamefully sordid Yankee, I 
feel tempted to say that the prime re- 
sult of my contemplative strolls in the 
dusky alleys of Siena is an ineffable 
sense of disrepair. Everything is crack- 
ing, peeling, fading, crumbling, rotting. 
No young Sienese eyes rest upon any- 
thing youthful; they open into a world 
battered and befouled with long use. 
Everything has passed its meridian ex- 
cept the brilliant fagade of the cathe- 
dral, which is being diligently retouched 
and restored, and a few private palaces 
whose broad fronts seem to have been 
lately furbished and polished. Siena 
was long ago mellowed to the pictorial 
tone; the operation of time, now, is 
to deposit shabbiness upon shabbiness. 
But it is for the most part a patient, 
sturdy, sympathetic shabbiness, which 
soothes rather than irritates the nerves, 
and has in most cases, doubtless, as long 
a career to run as most of our brittle 
New-World freshness. It projects at all 
events a deeper shadow into the con- 
stant twilight of the narrow streets — 
that vague, historic dusk, as I may call 
it, in which one walks and wonders. 
These streets are hardly more than sin- 
uous flagged alleys, into which the huge 
black houses, between their almost meet- 
ing cornices, suffer a meagre light to fil- 
ter down over rough-hewn stone, past 
windows often of graceful Gothic form, 
and great pendent iron rings and twist- 
ed sockets for torches. Scattered over 
their many-headed hill, they are often 
quite grotesquely steep, and so imprac- 
ticable for carriages that the sound of 
wheels is only a trifle less anomalous 
than it would be in Venice. But all 
day long there comes up to my window 
an incessant shuffling of feet and clangor 
of voices. The weather is very warm 
for the season, all the world is out of 
doors, and the Tuscan tongue (which 
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in Siena is reputed to have a classic 
purity) is wagging in every imaginable 
key. It does n’t rest even at night, and 
T am often an uninvited guest at con- 
certs and conversazioni at two o’clock in 
the morning. The concerts are some- 
times charming. I not only don’t curse 
my wakefulness, but I go to my window 
to listen. Three men come caroling by, 
trolling and quavering with voices of de- 
lightful sweetness, or a lonely troubadour 
in his shirt-sleeves draws such artful love- 
notes from his clear, fresh tenor, that I 
seem for the moment to be behind the 
scenes at the opera, watching some Ru- 
bini or Mario go ‘‘ on,’’ and waiting for 
the round of applause. In the intervals, 
a couple of friends or enemies stop — 
Italians always make their points in con- 
versation by stopping, letting you walk 
on a few paces, to turn and find them 
standing with finger on nose, and engag- 
ing your interrogative eye — they pause, 
by a happy instinct, directly under my 
window, and dispute their point or tell 
their story or make their confidence. I 
can hardly tell which it is, everything 
has such an explosive promptness, such 
a redundancy of inflection and action. 
Whatever it is, it’s a story, compared 
with our meagre Anglo-Saxon colloquies, 
or rather it’s a drama, improvised, 
mimicked, shaped and rounded, carried 
bravely to its dénouement. The speak- 
er scems actually to establish his stage 
and face his footlights, to create by a 
gesture a little scenic circumscription 
about him; he rushes to and fro and 
shouts and stamps and postures and 
ranges through every phase of his in- 
spiration. 1 observed the other even- 
ing a striking instance of the spontane- 
ity of Italian gesture, in the person of a 
little Sienese of I hardly know what ex- 
act. age — the age of inarticulate sounds 
and the experimental use of a spoon. 
Tt was a Sunday evening, and this little 
man had accompanied his parents to the 
café. The Caffe Greco at Siena is a 
most delightful institution; you get a 
capital demi-tasse for three sous, and an 
excellent ice for eight, and while you 
consume these easy luxuries you may 
buy from a little hunchback the local 
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weekly periodical, the Vita Nuova, for 
three centimes (the two centimes left 
from your sou, if you are under the 
spell of this magical frugality, will do to 
give the waiter). My young friend was 
sitting on his father’s knee, and helping 
himself to the half of a strawberry-ice 
with which his mamma had presented 
him. He had so many misadventures 
with his spoon that this lady at length 
confiscated it, there being nothing left 
of his ice but a little crimson liquid 
which he might dispose of as other little 
boys had done before him. But he was 
no friend, it appeared, to such irregular 
methods; he was a perfect little gentle- 
man, and he resented the imputation 
of indelicacy. He protested, therefore, 
and it was the manner of his protest that 
struck me. He did not ery audibly, 
though he made a very wry face. It was 
no stupid squall, and yet he was too 
young to speak. It was a penetrating 
concord of inarticulably pleading, accus- 
ing sounds, accompanied with the most 
exquisitely modulated gestures. The 
gestures were perfectly mature; he did 
everything that a man of forty would 
have done if he had been pouring out 
a flood of sonorous eloquence. He 
shrugged his shoulders and wrinkled his 
eyebrows, tossed out his hands and fold- 
ed his arms, obtruded his chin and 
bobbed about his head —and at last, I 
am happy to say, recovered his spoon. 
If I had had a solid little silver one I 
would have presented it to him as a tes- 
timonial to a perfect, though as yet un- 
conscious, artist. 

My artistic baby, however, has di- 
verted me from what I had in mind, — 
a much weightier matter, —the great 
private palaces which are so powerful a 
feature in the physiognomy of the city. 
They are extraordinarily spacious and 
numerous, and one wonders what part 
they can play in the meagre economy of 
the Siena of to-day. The Siena of to- 
day is a mere shrunken semblance of 
the vigorous little republic which in the 
thirteenth century waged triumphant 
war with Florence, cultivated the arts 
with splendor, planned a cathedral 
(though it had ultimately to curtail 
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the design) of proportions almost un- 
equaled, and contained a population of 
two hundred thousand souls. Many of 
these dusky piles still bear the names of 
the old medizval magnates, whose de- 
scendants occupy them in a much more 
irresponsible fashion. Half a dozen of 
them are as high as the Strozzi and 
Riccardi palaces in Florence; they 
could n’t well be higher. There is to 
an American something richly artificial 
and scenic, as it were, in the way these 
colossal dwellings are packed together 
in their steep streets, in the depths of 
their little inclosed, agglomerated city. 
When we, in our day and country, raise 
a structure of half the mass and stateli- 
ness, we leave a great space about it in 
the manner of a pause after an effective 
piece of talking. But when a Sienese 
countess, as things are here, is doing 
her hair near the window, she is a won- 
derfully near neighbor to the cavaliere 
opposite, who is being shaved by his 
valet. Possibly the countess does not 
object to a certain chosen publicity at 
her toilet: an Italian gentleman tells 
me the aristocracy are very ‘ corrupt.’’ 
Some of the palaces are shown, but only 
when the occupants are at home, and 
now they are in villeggiatura. ‘Their 
villeggiatura lasts eight months of the 
year, the waiter at the inn informs me, 
and they spend little more than the car- 
nival in the city. The gossip of an inn- 
waiter ought, perhaps, to be beneath 
the dignity of even such meagre history 
as this, but I confess that when I have 
come in from my strolls with a kind of 
irritated sense of the dumbness of stones 
and mortar, I have listened with a cer- 
tain avidity, over my dinner, to the 
proffered confidences of the worthy man 
who stands by with a napkin. His talk 
is really very fine, and he prides him- 
self greatly on his cultivated tone. He 
called my attention to it. He has very 
little good to say about the Sienese 
nobility. They are ‘ proprio d’origine 
egoista ’? — whatever that may be — and 
there are many who can’t write their 
names. ‘This may be calumny; but I 
doubt whether the biggest coronet of 
them all could have spoken more deli- 
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cately of a lady of peculiar personal ap- 
pearance, who had been dining near 
me. ‘*She’s too fat,’’ I said grossly, 
when she had left the room. The 
waiter shook his head, with a little 
sniff: ‘*E troppo materiale.’’ This 
lady and her companion were the party 
whom, thinking I would relish a little 
company (I had been dining alone for a 
week), he gleefully announced to me as 
newly-arrived Americans. They were 
Americans, I found, who wore black 
lace veils pinned on their heads, con- 
veyed their beans to their mouths with 
a knife, and spoke a strange, raucous 
Spanish. They were from Montevideo. 
The genius of old Siena, however, would 
be certainly rather amused at the stress 
T lay on the distinction; for one Ameri- 
can is about as much in order as another, 
as he stands before the great loggia 
of the Casino dei Nobili. The nobility, 
which is very numerous and very rich, 
is still, said the Italian gentleman whom 
I just now quoted, perfectly feudal. 
Morally, intellectually, behind the walls 
of its palaces, youll find the fourteenth 
century. There is no bourgeoisie to 
speak of; immediately after the aris- 
tocracy come the poor people, who are 
very poor indeed. My friend’s account 
of this domiciliary medixvalism made 
me wish more than ever, as an amateur 
of the picturesque, that your really ap- 
preciative tourist was not reduced to 
simply staring at black stones and peep- 
ing up stately staircases; but that when 
he has examined the facade of the pal- 
ace, Murray in hand, he might march 
up to the great drawing-room, make his 
bow to the master and mistress, the old 
abbé and the young count, and invite 
them to favor him with a little sketch 
of their social philosophy, or a few first- 
rate family anecdotes. 

The dusky labyrinth of the streets of 
Siena is interrupted by two great sunny 
spaces: the fan-shaped Piazza, of which 
I just now said a word, and the little 
square in which the cathedral erects its 
shining walls of marble. Of course since 
paying the great Piazza my compliments 
by moonlight, I have strolled through it 
often both at sunnier and shadier hours. 
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The market is held there, and where Ital- 
ians are buying,and selling you may count 
upon lively entertainment. It has been 
held there, I suppose, for the last five 
hundred years, and during that time the 
cost of eggs and earthen pots has been 
gradually but vigorously increasing. The 
buyers, nevertheless, wrestle over their 
purchases as lustily as if they were four- 
teenth century burghers suddenly wak- 
ing up in horror to current prices. You 
have but to walk aside, however, into 
the Palazzo Pubblico, to feel yourself 
very much like a thrifty old medizvalist. 
The state affairs of the republic were 
formerly transacted here, but it now 
gives shelter to modern law-courts and 
other prosy business. I was marched 
through a number of vaulted halls and 
chambers, which, in the intervals of the 
administrative sessions held in them, are 
peopled only with the presence of the 
great, moldering, archaic frescoes on the 
walls and ceilings. The chief painters 
of the Sienese.school lent a hand in 
decorating them, and you may complete 
here the connoisseurship in which, pos- 
sibly, you embarked at the Academy. 
I say ‘‘possibly,’’ in order to be very 
judicial, for my own observation has 
led me no great length. I have been 
taking an idle satisfaction in the thought 
that the Sienese school has suffered my 
enthusiasm peacefully to slumber, and 
benignantly abstained from adding to 
my intellectual responsibilities. ‘A for- 
midable rival to the Florentine,’ says 
some book — I forget what — into which 
I recently glanced. Not a bit of it, say 
I; the Florentines may rest on their 
laurels all along the line. The early 
painters of the two groups have indeed 
much in common; but the Florentines 
had the good fortune of seeing their 
efforts gathered up and applied by a 
few preéminent spirits, such as never 
came to the rescue of the groping Sien- 
ese. Fra Angelico and Ghirlandaio 
said all their feebler confréres dreamt of, 
and a great deal more beside, but the 
inspiration of Simone Memmi and Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti and Sano di Pietro 
has a painful air of never efflorescing 
intoa maximum. Soddoma and Becea- 
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fumi are to my taste a rather abortive 
maximum. But one should speak of 
them all gently—and I do, from my 
soul; for their earnest labors have 
wrought a truly picturesque heritage 
of color and rich, figure-peopled shadow 
for the echoing chambers of their old 
civic fortress. The faded frescoes cover 
the walls like quaintly-storied tapestries; 
in one way or another, they please. If 
one owes a large debt of pleasure to 
painting, one gets to think of the whole 
history of art tenderly, on the conscious 
experience of a single mysterious spirit, 
and one shrinks from saying rude things 
about any particular phase of it, just as 
one would from touching brusquely upon 
an erratic episode in the life of a person 
one esteemed. You don’t care to re- 
mind a grizzled veteran of his defeats, 
and why should we linger in Siena to 
talk about Beccafumi? I don’t indeed 
go so far as to say, with an amateur with 
whom I have just been discussing the 
matter, that ‘* Soddoma is a precious 
poor painter, and Beccafumi no painter 
at all;’’ but opportunity being limited, I 
am willing to let the remark about Bee- 
cafumi pass for true. With regard to 
Soddoma, I remember seeing four years 
ago in the choir of the Cathedral of 
Pisa a certain little dusky specimen 
of the painter — an Abraham and Isaac, 
if I’m not mistaken — which was full of 
a kind of gloomy grace. One rarely 
meets him in general collections, and I 
had never done so till the other day. 
He was not prolific, apparently; he 
had elegance, and his rarity is a part 
of it. 

Here in Siena are a couple of dozen 
scattered frescoes, and three or four 
canvases; his masterpiece among oth- 
ers, a very impressive Descent from the 
Cross. I would not give a fig for the 
equilibrium of the figures or the ladders; 
but while it lasts the scene is all very 
solemn and graceful and sweet — too 
sweet for so bitter a subject. Soddoma’s 
women are strangely sweet; a certain 
ingenious, fanciful trick of posturing 
seems tome the highest point the author 
touches. His frescoes have all the same 
vague softness, and a kind of mild mel- 
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ancholy, which I am inclined to think 
the sincerest part of them, for it strikes 
me as being simply the artist’s depressed 
suspicion of his own want of force. 
Once he determined, however, that if 
he could not be strong, he would make 
capital of his weakness, and painted 
the Christ bound to the Column, of the 
Academy. It is resolutely pathetic, and 
Ihave no doubt the painter mixed his 
colors with his tears; but I cannot de- 
scribe it better than by saying that it 
is, pictorially, the first of the modern 
Christs. Unfortunately, it is not the 
last. 

The main strength of Sienese art 
went, possibly, into the erection of the 
cathedral, and yet even here the strength 
is not of the greatest strain. If, how- 
ever, there are more interesting churches 
in Italy, there are few more richly and 
variously picturesque; the comparative 
meagreness of the architectural idea is 
overlaid by a marvelous wealth of ingen- 
ious detail. Opposite the church— with 
the dull old archbishop’s palace on one 
side and a dismantled residence of the 
late Grand Duke of Tuscany on the 
other — is an ancient hospital with a big 
stone bench running all along its front. 
Here I have sat a while every morning for 
a week, like a philosophic convalescent, 
watching the florid fagade of the cathe- 
dral glitter against the deep blue sky. 
It has been lavishly restored of late 
years, and the fresh white marble of the 
densely clustered pinnacles and statues 
and beasts and flowers seems to flash in 
the sunshine like a mosaic of jewels. 
There is more of this goldsmith’s work 
in stone than I can remember or de- 
scribe; it is piled up over three great 
doors with immense margins of exqui- 
site decorative sculpture —still in the 
ancient cream-colored marble — and be- 
neath three sharp pediments embossed 
with images relieved against red marble 
and tipped with golden mosaics. It is 
in the highest degree fantastic and lux- 
uriant, and, on the whole, very lovely. 
As an affair of color it prepares you for 
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the interior, which is supremely rich in 
mellow tones and clustering shadows. 
The greater part of its surface is wrought 
in alternate courses of black and white 
marble, but as the latter has been 
dimmed by the centuries to a fine mild 
brown, the place seems all a rich har- 
mony of grave colors. There are no 
pictures to speak of, but the pavement is 
covered with certain elaborate designs 
in black and white mosaic after cartoons 
by Beecafumi. The patient skill of 
these compositions makes them a really 
superb piece of decoration; but even here 
my friend whom I lately quoted refused 
to relish this over-ripe fruit of the Sien- 
ese school. The designs are nonsensical, 
he declares, and all his admiration is for 
the cunning artisans who have imitated 
the hatchings and shadings and _hair- 
strokes of the pencil by the finest curves 
of inserted black stone. But the true 
romance of handiwork at Siena is to be 
seen in the superb stalls of the choir, 
under the colored light of the great 
wheel window. Wood earving is an 
historic specialty of the city, and the 
best masters of the art during the fif- 
teenth century bestowed their skill on 
this exquisite enterprise. It is like the 
frost-work on one’s window-panes in- 
terpreted in polished oak. TI have rare- 
ly seen a more vivid and touching em- 
bodiment of the peculiar patience of 
medizeval craftsmanship. Into such art- 
istry as this the author seems to put 
more of his personal substance than into 
any other; he has not only to wrestle 
with his subject, but with his material. 
He is richly fortunate when his sub- 
ject is charming— when his devices, 
inventions, and fantasies spring lightly 
to his hand; for in the material itself, 
when age and use have ripened and 
polished and darkened it to the rich- 
ness of ebony and to a greater warmth, 
there is something surpassingly delec- 
table and venerable. Wander behind 
the altar at Siena when the chanting is 
over and the incense has faded, and 
look at the stalls of the Barile. 
H. James, Jr. 
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THE RAVENS OF ODIN.! 


TALL, serene, stood mighty Odin 

On the lofty Valhal’s crest, 

Gazed upon the deep untrodden 

In the tempest-boding west; 

And the murmured prayers of mortals, 
Upward borne to heaven's portals, 
Wave-like beat upon his breast. 


On his ample shoulder perching 
Sat a raven black as night; 


And its eyes were shrewd and searching: 


While another, snowy white, 
Sereaming round his helmet fluttered ; 
Deep-hid oracles it uttered, 
Cloudward rising in its flight. 


Where the glacier peaks of Norway 
O’er the sunny valleys loom, 

Like huge Trolls who guard the doorway 
To the silent land of doom, 

Sits a blue-eyed Northland maiden, 
Heavy-hearted, sorrow-laden, 

Fairer far than spring-time’s bloom. 


Lo, he comes, the fair-haired Viking, 
Whom she pledged her love and faith; 
He the proud and valiant sea-king, — 
Southland trembles at his wrath. 
Round his banner warriors rally, 

As he steers his daring galley 

O’er the billow’s stormy path. 


Lo, he comes! What happy tremblings 
Through the maiden’s bosom dart! 

And how sweet those coy dissemblings 
Of the erief that fills her heart! 

For the sea hides many a danger, 
Hurricane and blood-avenger; 

And young love is loath to part. 


In his loving arms he holds her — 
All her sorrow is forgot; - 

To his bosom close he folds her, 
Where his heart beats fast and hot: 


‘« Stay thy tears, and hush thy yearning; 
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1 The old Norse mythology often represents Odin as sitting upon the pinnacle of heaven, looking down 


upon the world. 
the earth. 


‘I'wo ravens, perching upon his shoulder, bring him tidings of all that takes place upon 
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Loving, parting, and returning =< 
Is the Northland warrior’s lot.’’ 


Like the mists that veil the brimming 
Splendor of the glacier lake 
Rose the tears, her bright eyes dimming, 
As to him she gently spake: 

‘‘May the mighty Odin speed thee, 
Balder safe to haven lead thee, 
For thy loving maiden’s sake.” 


Quoth the Viking : ‘* Maiden fairer 
Than the lily on the lea, 

May the wrathful Thunder-bearer 
Plunge me deep into the sea, 

If to thee, my love’s sweet haven ’? — 
From the copse a coal-black rayen 
Rose and screamed full bodingly. 


Tall, serene, stood mighty Odin 

On the lofty Valhal’s crest, 

Gazed upon the deep untrodden 

In the tempest-boding west; 

Saw a gallant Northland vessel 

With the fierce-voiced storm-winds wrestle, 
Rudderless and sore distressed. 


In the prow, with head uplifted, 

Stood the chief, like wrathful Thor; 

Through his locks the snow-flakes drifted, 
Bleached their hue from gold to hoar. 

*Mid the crash of mast and rafter 

Norsemen leapt through death, with laughter, 
Up to Valhal’s wide-flung door. 


And anon on Odin’s shoulder 

Perched the bird of sorrow’s hue; 
And the dark’ning air grew colder 

All around him, as he flew. 

Woe, ah woe, the pledge is broken! 
Two black feathers, death’s sad token, 
To the wanton winds he threw. 


Tn the silvery birch-trees’ shadow 

Sat the blue-eyed Northland maid, 

And the breeze that skimmed the meadow 
With her golden tresses played; 

Sang to her its thrilling story 

Of her Viking’s love and glory, 

As it danced along the glade. 


And the maid with tender yearning 
Rose and wandered down the lea, 
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Pulled a daisy flower, and turning, 
Plucked its petals musingly; 
Murmuring, as she saw them falling 
On the wind and past recalling, 

‘* Will he e’er come back to me? ”’ 


Ah, but o’er the meadow cheery 
Straight a dismal silence spread, 
And as answer to her query 
Came a croaking, hoarse and dread. 
Two black feathers slowly lighted 
On her breast, and there united. 

‘* Ah,’’ she whispered, ‘he is dead!’’ 


Hjalmar Hjorih Boyesen. 
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XVII. 


DILLINGHAM LOOKED OUT 
OF A WINDOW. 


HOW MR. 


Ir was a blustery, frosty morning; 
the sensitive twigs of trees snapped with 
the cold; the brass knockers on old- 
fashioned doors here and there had a 
sullen, vindictive look, daring you to 
take hold of them; the sky was slate- 
color. There was no snow: on the 
ground, but the wind, sweeping up the 
street, now and then blew the white 
dust into blinding clouds, which, burst- 
ing in the air and sifting lazily down- 
ward, seemed to Mr. Dillingham, as he 
leaned against the casement of a win- 
dow in the Old Bell Tavern, quite like 
falling snow. 

The window at which the young min- 
ister stood was directly over the front 
door, and commanded a prospect of the 
entire length of the street that ran at 
right angles with the main thoroughfare 
and terminated at the steps of the hotel. 
At the other end of this street was the 
long bridge — hidden from time to time 
that morning by the swirls of dust — 
leading to Willowbrook. 

Mr. Dillingham had his eyes fixed 
upon a distant object approaching from 
that direction. It was a mere speck 
when he first descried it on the bridge, 
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tossed and blown hither and thither by 
the gale; but as it struggled onward, he 
was not slow to detect in this atom the 
person of Mr. Dent’s coachman, Win- 
gate. Not an especially interesting 
atom, Wingate, as a general thing, to 
the rest of the human family; but he 
interested Mr. Dillingham very deeply 
this morning. 

As the coachman drew nearer, the 
young minister saw that he held some- 
thing white clutched in his hand, which 
the marauding winds, now and then 
swooping down on him from around the 
corners, attempted to wrest from his 
erasp. That it was a note from Miss 
Palfrey, that it was for him, Mr. Dil- 
lingham, and that it contained the death- 
warrant of his hopes, were the con- 
clusions at which he arrived before 
Wingate gained the stone-crossing op- 
posite the hotel. 

As Wingate reached this point, and 
was backing up against the wind which 
just. then swept furiously around the 
paint-shop on the corner, a hack stopped 
suddenly on the crossway. A man 
leaned from the window and called to 
Wingate, who stared at him stupidly 
for a moment, then rushed to the side 
of the carriage and grasped the hand of 
the oecupant; then the two entered into 
an animated dialogue, if one might judge 
by the energetic pantomime that ensued. 
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Mr. Dillingham watched this encoun- 
ter — evidently unexpected by both par- 
ties —with a feverish restlessness not 
characteristic of him. His breath came 
and went quickly, and his impatience 
seemed to take shape and become erys- 
tallized in eccentric zigzag lines on the 
pane of glass nearest his lips. It was 
rapidly growing bitter cold without, and 
the frost was stretching its silvery an- 
tenn over all the windows. 

Finally the carriage drove off, and 
Wingate, as if possessed to prolong the 
tantalizing suspense of the young clergy- 
man, stood motionless on the curbstone 
several minutes, looking after the re- 
treating vehicle. Then it appeared to 
occur to Wingate that he was freezing 
to death, and he crossed over briskly to 
the Old Bell Tavern. 

Mr. Dillingham hurried into the hall 
and snatched the note from the be- 
numbed fingers of the astonished coach- 
man, who was accustomed to much 
suavity and frequent fifty-cent pieces 
from the parson. 

*‘ All right, Wingate; thank you!” 
and the door was closed unceremonious- 
ly upon the messenger. 

Mr. Dillingham broke the seal of the 
envelope, and read the note at a glance, 
for it was very brief. Directly after 
reading it he tore the paper into minute 
fragments, which he threw into the 
grate. The gesture with which he ac- 
companied the action, rather than his 
face, betrayed strong emotion; for his 
face was composed now, and something 
almost like a smile played about his 
lips. 

He stood for a few seconds irresolute 
in the middle of the apartment; then 
he went into the adjoining room, his 
sleeping-chamber, and took down his 
overcoat from a shelf in the black-walnut 
wardrobe. 


This was the morning after Prue’s 
musical failure. She had dispatched 
the note to Mr. Dillingham as soon as 
breakfast was over, but it had been 
written long before. She had written 
it in the early gray of the morning, — 
sitting in a ghostly way at her desk, 
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wrapped in a white cashmere shawl, 
with her feet thrust into a pair of satin 
slippers of the Cinderella family, while 
the house slept. It was one of four 
letters. The first was six pages, this 
was sixteen lines, —a lesson for scrib- 
blers. 

While Wingate was on his way to 
town with the missive, Prudence was in 
her room summoning up the resolution 
to tell Mr. Dent what she had done. It 
was not a cheerful task to contemplate. 
remembering how unreasonable and 
angry he had been when she opposed 
his wishes before. She had an un- 
clouded perception of the disappoint- 
ment she was going to give him this 
time. It was pretty clear to her that 
he had set his heart on the marriage. 

Mr. Dent was trying to read the 
morning paper, when the library door 
opened gently; he did not look up at 
once, supposing it was Bodge, the 
house-boy, bringing in the coals, or 
Prudence coming to tell him what he 
dreaded to know positively. 

When he did look up he saw John 
Dent standing on the threshold and 
smiling upon him apologetically. 

‘*Good God, Jack! is that you?’ 
cried Mr. Dent, letting the paper slip in 
a heap to his knees. 

‘“* Yes, I— I have come back.’ 

Mr. Dent was not a superstitious per- 
son, but he felt for maybe ten seconds 
that that was an apparition standing 
over there in the doorway. And there 
was much in John Dent’s aspect calcu- 
lated to strengthen the impression. 

He was worn and pale, as if he had 
just recovered from a long illness, or 
died of it; his cheeks were sunken, his 
eyes brilliant, and his unkempt black 
hair was blacker than midnight against 
his pallor. A shabby overcoat was 
thrown across one shoulder, concealing 
the left arm, which he carried stiffly at 
his side. There was a squalor and a 
misery about him, heightened by his 
smile, that would have touched the com- 
passion of a stranger. Mr. Dent was 
in a depressed mood that morning, and 
this woeful figure of his nephew, stand- 
ing there and smiling upon him like a 
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thing out of the church-yard, nearly 
brought the tears to his eyes. 

“Why, Jack, boy, how ill you are!”? 

‘‘T am only tired,’’ said John Dent, 
dropping into a chair; ‘‘ that and the 
slight hurt I’ve got.’’ 

‘* Yes, I heard about that.’’ 

‘¢' You heard about it? ”’ 

‘© To be sure I did.”’ 

‘¢ How could you have heard of it?” 

‘Colonel Todhunter brought the 
news. Gad! I’ve done the colonel 
something of an injustice.”’ 

«* Colonel Todhunter ? ”’ 

‘‘] didn’t believe a word he said; 
but then, he declared you were dead.” 

“ Colonel Todhunter did? ”’ 

mies s? 

‘I do not want to contradict Colonel 
Todhunter, for that would n’t be po- 
lite,”? said John Dent, with one of his 
old smiles, ‘‘ but I regret to state that 
I am not dead. Who is Colonel Tod- 
hunter, any way? ’”’ 

Mr. Dent stared at him. 

«© What! you don't know the colonel? 
the colonel knows you very well. He 
told us all about it—the skirmish, 
you know, in which you were wounded 
‘and taken prisoner, and ’*— Here Mr. 
Dent paused, seeing by the vacuous ex- 
pression of his nephew’s face that the 
words were meaningless to him. ‘* Dear 
me,’’ he thought, ‘how very much 
broken up he is; his memory is wholly 
gone! ”’ :: 

‘‘Uncle Ralph,’’ said John Dent, 
‘©T never heard of Colonel Todhunter 
until this moment; I have not been in 
the army; I have not been in any skir- 
mish; and I have not been taken pris- 
oner.”’ 

This was too calm and categorical a 
statement not to shake Mr. Dent a little 
in his suspicion that the speaker was 
laboring under some mental derange- 
ment. 

‘¢T have been wounded, to be sure,”’ 
continued John Dent. ‘‘I was shot in 
Western Virginia, in the woods, on my 
way to join the army, — shot by George 
Nevins,’’ he added between his teeth. 
‘«T imagine he got tired of me at last, 
and concluded to kill me. He failed 
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this time; but he will do it, if that is 
his purpose.’’ 

In reading John Dent’s letter to Jo- 
seph Twombly, Mr. Dent had smiled at 
what he considered Jack’s hallucination 
touching the watch which he supposed 
Nevins was keeping over him night and 
day; but this attempt on Jack’s life, if 
there had really been one, at a spot so 
remote from the scene of the robbery 
three years before, gave a hue of proba- 
bility to the idea. 

Mr. Dent looked out of the corner of 
his eye at his nephew. Perhaps Jack 
was insane. Mr. Dent’s faith in the 
general correctness of the colonel’s state- 
ments was coming back to him. Sitting 
with his arms hanging at his side and 
his head resting on his chest broodingly, 
Jack seemed like a person not quite 
right in his mind. 

«¢ Where is this Colonel Todhunter?” 
he exclaimed, starting to his feet. 

‘Good heavens! don’t be so vio- 
lent!”’ 

‘© Where is he, I say? ’’ 

«‘ How can I tell? The man’s gone.” 

«¢ How long sinee?”’ 

‘A fortnight ago.”’ 

«© Was he here, — in this house? ”’ 

«* He came here one afternoon, repre- 
senting himself as your friend; he stayed 
in the town four or five days after that, 
I believe.”’ 

‘« Tt is three weeks since I was shot,’’ 
said John Dent, reflecting. ‘* Did 
Twombly see him? ”’ 

“‘Treally can’t say whether the dea- 
con saw him or not.’’ 

‘©] don’t mean the deacon; I mean 
Joe.”’ 

« Joseph was in Chicago; been there 
these six months.’’ 

‘« Uncle, what kind of person was this 
Colonel Todhunter? Describe him to 
me.”’ 

‘‘ He was something of a character, I 
should say; a cool customer; he made 
himself very much at home — with my 
sherry.”” 

“ee Very 
pale?” 

‘© Well, the sherry was pale,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Dent, laughing, ‘* but the 
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colonel was rather florid and not at all 
gentlemanly; that is to say, he carried 
it with a high hand in the town, though 
he behaved decently enough when he 
called on me.’? 

‘* What was he like? *’ 

‘* A tall man, taller than you, for in- 
stance; strongly built, with blue eyes 
and sandy beard.’? 

“GrorGe Nevins! ’? 

“Nonsense!’? said Mr. Dent. 

“It was George Nevins, I tell you!” 

‘*Pooh! you’re mad. What would 
bring him here, of all the places in the 
world ? ”? 

‘* Tdon’t know; there are many things 
I cannot fathom; but this I do know, 
you have stood face to face with the 
most daring and accomplished scoundrel 
that lives. There isn’t his match in 
California or Nevada.”? 

‘*Good heavens!*’ ejaculated Mr. 
Dent, uneasily, with a sensation of hav- 
ing two or three bullet-holes in the 
small of his back. ‘+ You don’t really 
believe that that man was the fellow 
Nevins? ”’ 

“I do, assuredly. He thought he 
had disposed of me, and he came here 
prospecting. It was like his impudence. 
He told you Twas dead? Well, he had 
good reason to suppose so.’? 

‘*T can’t believe it. Gad, I don’t be- 
lieve it! If it had been he, I think I 
should have turned desperado instinct- 
ively, and brought him down with the 
old shot-gun.’’ And Mr. Dent was 
making a motion to that nearly harmless 
weapon, which had hung for years un- 
loaded over the library mantel-piece, 
when Prudence walked into the room. 

‘Drop Colonel Todhunter,”? ‘whis- 
pered Mr. Dent hastily. 

In romances and on the stage, the 
meeting between two people who, hap- 
pily or unhappily, have been long sepa- 
rated, is made the occasion of much sen- 
sational business; but I have observed 
that people in real life, who have loved 
or hated each other, are not apt, when 
they meet after a lapse of years, either 
to swoon or scowl or do anything strik- 
ingly dramatic. 

Prudence neither started nor fainted 
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when she found John Dent with her 
uncle; she had seen John Dent descend 
from the hack at the gate ten or fifteen 
minutes previously, —perhaps it gave 
her a turn at the instant, — and she had 
now come to welcome him home. Noth- 
ing could have been more simple or nat- 
ural than the meeting between them. 
If Prudence’s hand was a trifle cold, her 
hands were habitually cold; if John 
Dent’s hand was hot, he had a gunshot- 
wound, and was feverish. 

“Tam glad to see you, Cousin John,” 
said Prudence simply, as if she had 
parted with him yesterday, and had not 
eaten three thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five meals since that day when he 
failed to come back to dinner. 

This is shockingly commonplace and 
realistic, I know, and will cost me a 
great many sentimental readers; but I 
must stand or fall by the facts. 

Prudence was unaffectedly glad to see 
John Dent; and the sincere friendliness 
of her greeting placed him at his ease. 
He had much to tell of his wander- 
ings, and much to be told of Rivermouth 
affairs; and very soon the conversation 
flowed on between these three with only 
the slightest under-current of constraint. 
Indeed, it seemed to Prudence like that 
first day, long ago, when John Dent 
came to Rivermouth and surprised her 
by being a frank, light-hearted young 
fellow, instead of the mousing Dryasdust 
she expected. As in that time also, he 
had come to remain only a brief period; 
there were dragons still at large and 
giants yet unslain. As soon as his arm 
was well, he would bid good-by again to 
Rivermouth. The gold he was going in 
quest of now was that small quantity of 
bullion which is to be found in a lieu- 
tenant’s shoulder-straps. 

The parallel between his two visits 
occurred to John Dent himself, as he sat 
there chatting; and so far as his impe- 
cuniosity went, the parallel was too close 
to be agreeable. Before, he had had 
only a slender outfit and a few hundred 
dollars; and now he was the possessor 
of a navy revolver, and.a suit of clothes 
which his uncle eyed thoughtfully from 
time to time, and resolved to have 
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buried in the back-garden at no remote 
period. 

But in spite of this, a blissful serenity, 
born of the home-like atmosphere he was 
breathing, took possession of John Dent. 
His misfortunes were visions and chi- 
meras; he was as a man who, awaking 
from a nightmare, finds himself in a 
comfortable warm room with the day- 
light pouring through the windows, and 
strives in vain to recollect the dream 
that a moment ago appalled him. 

He looked so shabby, and uncared- 
for, and happy, that Prudence was 
touched. In speaking of Parson Wi- 
bird, she was obliged to exert all her 
self-control not to tell John Dent of the 
legacy. Whatever he did, he should 
not go away until he was informed of 
that. She lingered on the subject of the 
parson’s death, and came back to it at 
intervals, with the hope that her guard- 
ian would be tempted to break through 
the now slightly binding condition of the 
will. But the old parson recalled to 
Mr. Dent’s mind the new parson, and 
he broke out, with that fine tact which 
characterized him, ‘‘ By the way, Jack, 
you must know Dillingham; he’s a cap- 
ital fellow.”’ 

John Dent had learned from Wingate, 
in their hurried conference at the street 
corner, that Prudence was still unmar- 
ried; and for the moment he had forgot- 
ten everything save the delicious fact 
that he and Prue were sitting and talk- 
ing together as of old. But now his 
countenance fell. 

‘‘T shall be glad to know him,’’ he 
contrived to say, with more or less en- 
thusiasm. 

With this, Mr. Dillingham passed out 
of the conversation, and did not drift 
into it again. No other unfortunate 
word or allusion ruffled the tranquillity 
of that morning, which made way with 
itself so quickly that Fanny caused a 
sensation when she announced dinner. 

The afternoon showed a similar sui- 
cidal tendency; and shortly after tea, 
John Dent, who began to feel the re- 
action of the excitement he had under- 
gone, went to bed in the same room 
where he had slept three years before. 
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Apparently, not a piece of the ancient 
mahogany furniture, which resolved it- 
self, wherever it was practicable, into 
carven claws grasping tarnished gilt 
balls, had been moved since he was 
last there. It struck him, while un- 
dressing, that it would be only the 
proper thing for him to go around the 
chamber and shake hands with all the 
friendly, old-fashioned paws, — they 
stretched themselves out from tables 
and chairs and wardrobes with such a 
faithful, brute-like air of welcome. 

The castellated four-post bedstead, 
with its snowy dimity battlements, 
seemed an incredible thing to John 
Dent as he stood and looked at it in the 
weird winter moonlight. It was many 
a month since he had lain in such a 
sumptuous affair. 

A sensuous calm stole over his limbs 
when he stretched himself on the pliant 
springs of the mattress; then the im- 
possible blue canaries, pecking at the 
green roses on the wall-paper, lulled him 
to sleep, and would have hopped down 
from the twigs and covered him with 
leaves, as the robins covered the babes 
in the wood, if he had not been amply 
protected by a great silk patch-quilt, 
deftly done into variegated squares and 
triangles by Prue’s own fingers. 

He slept the sleep of the just that 
night; he was a failure, but he slept the 
sleep of success; and his uncle, in the 
next room, dropped off with the sooth- 
ing reflection that events had proved his 
wisdom in not telling Prue anything 
about Colonel Peyton Todhunter; but 
Prudence scarcely slept at all. 

John Dent’s wound was of the slight- 
est, and the stiffness had nearly gone 
out of his shoulder when he awoke the 
next morning. He awoke in the same 
state of beatitude in which he had fallen 
asleep. 

‘“‘T know I don’t amount to much 
when I’m added up,’’ he said, smiling 
at himself in the glass as if he enjoyed 
representing a very small vulgar fraction 
in the sum of human happiness; ‘ but 
Iam not going to trouble myself about 
it any more. I?ll go down to Virginia, 
and come back presently with one leg 
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and a pension, and spend the rest of my 
days telling stories to Prue’s little ones.”’ 
And John Dent sighed cheerfully as he 
pictured himself a gray-haired, dilapi- 
dated captain, or maybe colonel, with 
two or three small Dillinghams clinging 
to his coat-skirts. 

It was a singular coincidence that 
both uncle and nephew should have 
reached that philosophical stage when 
they could look calmly on the prospect 
of playing grandfather and godfather 
respectively to Prue’s children. 

John Dent descended, and found Pru- 
dence and his uncle in the library, mak- 
ing a pretty domestic picture, with the 
wood-fire blazing cheerily on the hearth, 
lighting up the red damask curtains, and 
the snow outside dashing itself silently 
in great feathery flakes against the 
windows. It was like an interior by 
Boughton, with that glimpse of bleak 
winter at the casements. 

‘¢ Good morning,’’ said John Dent, 
enveloping the pair in one voluminous 
smile. 

‘Good morning, Jack,’’ returned 
Mr. Dent, and ‘‘ Good morning, Cousin 
John,’’ said Prudence, who hurried off 
to see to breakfast, for the Prodigal was 
to have a plate of those sublimated 
waftles of which only Prudence knew 
the secret. The art of their composi- 
tion was guarded at Willowbrook as 
the monks in the Old-World convents 
guard the distillation of their famous 
cordials. 

The young man saw that he had in- 
terrupted a conversation between. his 
uncle and Prudence, and experienced 
that uncomfortable glow about the ears 
which comes over one when the dialogue 
stops instantly at one’s appearance. 

However, as Prudence departed to 
superintend the serving up of the fatted 
waffle, John Dent drew a chair towards 
the fire-place and was about to seat him- 
self, when his eyes fell upon a small 
cabinet photograph which rested against 
a vase at one end of the mantel-piece. 

The back of the chair slipped from 
John Dent’s fingers, and he stood 
transfixed for a moment, looking at the 
picture; then he approached the mantel- 
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shelf and took the 
hand. 

‘* Who is this?” he asked quickly; 
and he pointed a quivering finger at the 
face. 

‘That? why, that’s my friend Dil- 
lingham, a cap—”’ 

‘¢ Dillingham be cried John 
Dent. ‘‘ That is George Nevins! ”’ 

Mr. Dent leaned back in his chair 
and suppressed himself. 

‘* Quiet yourself,’’he said soothingly. 
‘* You have n’t slept well, you’? — 

‘*Do you suppose I don’t know that 
face! ’? 

‘That is just precisely what I sup- 
pose,’’- cried Mr. Dent, giving way to 
his irritation, ‘‘and I could n’t have 
expressed it better.’’ 

‘Not know it! Haven’t I thought 
of it every day for two years, fallen 
asleep thinking of it every night, 
dreamed of it a thousand times? He 
has cut his mustache and beard,” said 
John Dent slowly and to himself, ‘ and 
wears no collar to his coat. What — 
what is this doing here?” he cried, 
with sudden fury. 

‘* Why, Jack, my boy, I tell you that 
that is the Rev. James Dillingham; the 
pastor of the Old Brick Church, Prue’s 
friend and mine.”’ 

*¢ You can’t mean it! ’? 

‘* Don’t be an idiot. If you discover 
any resemblance to Colonel Todhunter 
in that picture, you’ve a fine eye for 
resemblance.’’ 

‘¢ Todhunter was not the man,’’ cried 
John Dent. ‘ This is the man!” 

It was patent now to Mr. Dent that 
his nephew was a monomaniac on the 
subject of George Nevins. First it had 
been Colonel Todhunter, now it was 
Dillingham, and by and by it would be 
somebody else, Prue or himself possibly. 
Mr. Dent coughed, and restrained the 
impatient words that rose to his lips. 
The boy’s mind was turned by his mis- 
fortunes, and yet he seemed rational 
enough on other topics. 

‘You think I am crazy???’ said the 
young man, reading his uncle’s open 
countenance as if it were a book. 
** Well, Tam not. T am as sane as you 
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are, and as clear in the head as a bell. 
How long has your friend Mr. Dil- 
lingham been settled over the Brick 
Church??? And John Dent seated him- 
self, crossing his legs comfortably, with 
the aspect of a man who is going to take 
things philosophically and not fret him- 
self about trifles. 

‘‘ Since last June,’? returned Mr. 
Dent, relieved to see his nephew calm 
again. ‘* Dillingham came here in the 
latter part of May, and it is now Decem- 
ber. Consequently he has been here a 
little over six months.”’ 

‘‘ While Iwas at Shasta,’’ muttered 
the young man. ‘' But who fired on me 
in Virginia, if it wasn’t Nevins? ” 
Then in a negligent way to his uncle, 
‘¢ Where does your friend Dillingham 
live??? 

‘‘ In Rivermouth, of course.”’ 

*s Where? 

*¢ At the Old Bell Tavern.’’ 

John Dent went out of the room like 
a flash. 

After an instant of panic, Mr. Dent 
dashed after him. The hall door was 
locked and bolted; there was a compli- 
cated bolt with a chain, and the young 
man was tugging at the chain when his 
uncle seized him by the arm. 

‘¢ What are you trying to do?” 

“IT must see this man Dillingham, 
Uncle Ralph.”’ 

‘* Certainly, so you shall see Dilling- 
ham. ‘Ten to one he will ride out here 
before the morning is over, in spite of 
the storm; and then you will discover 
how absurd you are.’’ 

‘¢ Granting I am wrong,’’ said John 
Dent as composedly as he could, “I 
cannot wait to have proof of it. If he 
is the man I think he is, he knows where 
T am by this time, and will not show his 
face here. I must go to him.’ 

‘¢ Before breakfast? ”’ 

‘* This instant! ’” 

Mr. Dent reflected that perhaps the 
only cure for his nephew’s delusion was 
to bring him face to face with the young 
minister, whom, by the way, Mr. Dent 
himself was anxious to see; he was still 
ignorant of what had passed in the 
drawing-room two nights previously, for 
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Prudence had found no fitting moment 
since John Dent’s arrival to inform Ker 
guardian of her decision and the letter 
she had written to Mr. Dillingham. 

So one of the carriage horses was 
ordered to be harnessed to the buggy 
and driven around to the side door. 
Meanwhile John Dent paced the hall, 
chafing; and Prudence, with her eye- 
brows raised into interrogation-points, 
stood behind the coffee-urn in the 
breakfast-room, wondering what it all 
meant. 

When the buggy was ready, Mr. 
Dent proposed to go to town alone and 
bring the young minister back with him; 
but John Dent would not listen to the 
suggestion, and the two drove off to- 
gether in the storm. 

The snow beat so persistently in their 
faces all the way, that there was no 
chance for conversation, if either had 
been disposed to talk. Mr. Dent stole a 
glance now and then at the young man, 
whose eyes glowed wickedly over a huge 
white mustache which he had got riding 
in the teeth of the wind. ‘I’ve half a 
mind to tip the pair of us over the next 
bank,’’? muttered Mr. Dent; ‘‘ he’s as 
crazy as a loon!” : 

On driving up to the door of the Old 
Bell Tavern, Mr. Dent begged his 
nephew to control himself and do noth- 
ing rash. John Dent promised this, but 
with set teeth and in a manner not re- 
assuring. 

«You are making a dreadful mistake; 
and if you involve me in any absurdity 
I'll never forgive you. Dillingham is 
my friend, and one of the noblest fellows 
in the world. It is rather early for a 
call; I’ll go up first, Jack.’’ 

‘‘ And I’ll go with you,’’ said John 
Dent with disgusting promptness. 

Mr. Dillingham’s suite of rooms was 
on the second floor, and the door of. his 
parlor or study gave upon the main 
staircase. Mr. Dent, inwardly consign- 
ing his nephew to the shades below, 
knocked two or three times without 
awakening the well-known voice which 
always said ‘‘ Come in”? to his recog- 
nized knock; then he turned the handle 
of the door, which was not fastened. 
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‘¢ He ’s in bed at this hour, of course,”’ 
he remarked. The town clock was 
striking eight. ‘‘ Well step into his 
parlor and wait for him.’’ 

The room was in the greatest dis- 
order; the drawers of a large escritoire 
between the windows were standing wide 
open, the grate was full of dead ashes, 
and over the carpet everywhere were 
scattered half-torn letters and papers. 
John Dent cast one glance around the 
apartment, and then rushed into the 
small bed-chamber adjoining. ‘The bed 
was unrumpled. 

‘¢ Gone!’? moaned John Dent, drop- 
ping into a chair, 

‘* Gone? nonsense! 
fast,’? said Mr. Dent. 

“It’s no use,’’ said the young man, 
settling himself gloomily in the chair; 
‘he is hundreds of miles away by this 
time. While we were sitting in the 
chimney-corner over yonder, fire and 
steam and all infernal powers were 
whisking him off beyond my reach.’’ 

Mr. Dent pulled at the bell-cord as if 
he had suddenly had a bite, and jerked 
in Larkin the waiter. Where was Mr. 
Dillingham? Larkin did not know 
where Mr. Dillingham was. He would 
inquire at the office. 

He returned shortly with the infor- 
mation that Mr. Dillingham had gone 
out quite early the day before, and had 
not been in since. The young minister 
was in the habit of absenting himself for 
several days together without notifying 
the oflice-clerk, who supposed in this 
instance, as in the others, that Mr. Dil- 
lingham was visiting his friend Mr. 
Dent at Willowbrook. 

‘¢ That ’ll do, Larkin,’’ said Mr. 
Dent. ‘‘ Nothing particular. We ’ll 
look in again.”’ 

Exit Larkin, lined with profanity. 

Mr. Dent, with a feeble smile on his 
lips, stood looking at his nephew. 

‘«Tt is too late,’’ said the young man, 
‘‘ but I would like to send a telegram to 
Boston and one to New York.’’ 

“To whom?’”? 

‘« To the chief of police.’’ 

Mr. Dent started. ‘* Don’t you do it! 
I know you are wrong, though I ac- 
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knowledge that the thing has a strange 
look. You would feel rather flat if, 
after you had sent off a couple of libel- 
ous messages, Dillingham should turn 
up and explain it all in a dozen words, 
as I am positive he will. I could never 
look him in the face again.’’ 

‘*You won’t, any way,’’ said John 
Dent. ‘* However, I don’t want to use 
the name of Dillingham in the matter. 
I shall simply give a description of the 
person of George Nevins. That will 
not inconvenience any one, I’m afraid. 
See how he slips through my fingers! 
I should call the man an eel, if he 
was n’t a devil.’’ 

Mr. Dent made no further objection; 
the two descended to the street and 
drove to the telegraph-oflice. 

In the midst of writing a dispatch, 
young Dent paused and nibbled the top 
of the penholder. ‘I wonder I didn’t 
think of that before,’’ he said to him- 
self; and then in a low voice to his un- 
cle, ‘* Ask the operator if Dillingham 
has sent or received anything over the 
wires lately.” 

Mr. Dillingham had sent two tele- 
grams the day before. 

‘© Will you allow me to look at them 
a moment? ’’ 

Knowing Mr. Dent to be the intimate 
friend of the young pastor, the clerk 
obligingly took the copies of the two 
dispatches from a clip on his desk, and 
handed them to the elderly gentleman. 

Dropping the date, the telegrams read 
as follows: — 


iG 
To Rawlings § Son, Bankers, 
Chicago, Illinois : 
Place the balance due me on account, 
and the six U. S. bonds you hold for 
me, to the credit and subject to the 
order of Colonel Peyton Todhunter. 
James DILLINGHAM. 


Il. 
To Colonel Peyton Todhunter, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
Go to Chicago instantly. Draw funds 
from Rawlings. Will join you at 6666. 
You have failed. He ishere. J. D. 
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“Are you convinced now?’’ whis- 
pered John Dent, having with breath- 
less interest read these documents over 
his uncle’s shoulder. ‘It appears, 
though I don’t understand the last tele- 
gram at all, that your friend Colonel 
Peyton Todhunter is the friend of your 
worthy friend the Rey. James Dilling- 
ham; and a precious pair they are, if I 
may say so without hurting your feelings. 
‘He is here’ means me, of course} but 
what is meant by ‘You have failed’? 
‘6666’ evidently designates some point 
of rendezvous.’’ 

“¢ Jack,’’? whispered Mr. Dent thickly, 
“‘T can’t believe my eyes!” 

‘IT wouldn’t,”? said Jack. ‘‘I’d 
stand it out. In the mean time I will 
send off this description, and then we ’ll 
go back to the hotel. He decamped in 
haste, and may have left behind him 
something in the way of letters or pa- 
pers that will be useful to me.’? 

The young man seated himself at a 
desk, and, after a moment’s reflection, 
wrote the following message, which he 
handed to his uncle: — 


Messrs. Rawlings § Son, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Has Colonel Todhunter drawn the 
funds described in the dispatch of yes- 
terday? If not, stop payment until 
further advices. Ji Ds 


‘‘That’s a clever idea,’’? said Mr. 
Dent, awaking from the stupor that 
had fallen upon him. ‘‘ We will have 
an injunction on them, if it is not too 
late; but, Jack, isn’t it a sort of for- 
gery to use Dillingham’s name this 
way??? 

“Thave n’t used his name,’’ answered 
Jack, laughing; “I have put my own 
initials to the document, like a man. 
Are you working through? ’’ he asked, 
turning to the clerk. ‘* Then send this 
along.” 

He resumed his seat at the desk, and 
fell to work on a personal description of 
George Nevins. This was a task of 
some difficulty, requiring a conciseness 
and clearness of diction which cost him 
considerable trouble. More than half 
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an hour elapsed before John Dent had 
completed the portrait to his satisfac- 
tion. He was in the midst of his second 
dispatch, when the operator received 
from Rawlings & Son a telegram that 
seemed to puzzle him somewhat. 

‘This appears to be an answer to 
your dispatch, sir, but it is addressed to 
Mr. Dillingham.’’ 

“A mistake at the other end,’’ said 
Mr. Dent, quickly. 

‘‘ What do they say ?’’ asked John 
Dent, reaching forward to take the long 
narrow strip of paper from the clerk’s 
hand. 

Colonel Todhunter had drawn out the 
funds in full. The Messrs. Rawlings & 
Son trusted there was nothing wrong in 
the matter; they had acted strictly ac- 
cording to instructions. 

“Just as I expected,’ said Jack, 
tossing the paper to his uncle, ‘luck is 
dead against me.’? Then he went on 
with his writing: ‘‘ Five feet eight or 
nine inches; blue eyes; light hair, prob- 
ably eut close; no beard or mustache,’’ 
ete., ete. 

‘* This is simply horri.le,’? murmured 
Mr. Dent; and as he walked nervously 
up and down the office, he recalled the 
afternoon when he introduced Dilling- 
ham to Colonel Todhunter, and how 
they had saluted each other as strangers, 
and seemed to dislike each other, being 
such different men; then he reflected 
that it was chiefly through his own 
means that this scandal had been 
brought upon Rivermouth; then he 
thought of Prue, and he turned cold and 
hot, and pale and flushed, by turns; 
and the rapid scratching of John Dent's 
pen over the paper, and the monotonous 
clicking of the satanic little telegraph 
instrument behind the wire screen 
drove him nearly distracted. 

“* And now, if you please, we will! in- 
spect the sanctum sanctorum of the late 
incumbent,’’ said John Dent gayly. 

It was only human that he should rel- 
ish the consternation of his uncle. But 
as they were passing out into the street, 
John Dent’s face underwent a change; 
he halted on the Jast of the three steps 
leading to the sidewalk, and, grasping 
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the iron railing, seemed unable to move 
farther. 

** What is it now?” asked Mr. Dent, 
nervously. 

‘* Uncle Ralph, was Prue engaged to 
that man ?— did she love him?”’ 

‘© No!” cried Mr. Dent; ‘‘I believe 
she hated him instinctively, — thank 
God!” 

‘* Amen!”’ said John Dent, drawing 
a long breath. ‘‘ He has got my money, 
he has blighted two years of my life, 
but if he has n’t got at the pure gold of 
Prue’s heart, I forgive him !”’ 


XVII. 
A RIVERMOUTH MYSTERY. 


Tne two Dents returned in silence to 
the Old Bell Tavern, and went up di- 
rectly to the deserted study. 

‘* First of all,’’ said John Dent, clos- 
ing the door and turning the key, ‘‘I 
want to know how he came here, how 
he managed to step into Parson Haw- 
kins’s shoes, and all the details. Tell 
me slowly, for I feel I shall not compre- 
hend this thing, unless it is put in the 
simplest way.”’ 

The story of Mr. Dent’s acquaint- 
ance with Dillingham in New York, and 
the chain of commonplace events that 
had ended in his coming to Rivermouth 
as the pastor of the Old Brick Church, 
was told inafew words. It was not a 
strange story, taking it link by link; it 
was only as a whole that it appeared 
incredible. 

‘¢ He was an artist, that man,’’ said 
Mr. Dent, with an involuntary pang of 
admiration, as he recalled the clever- 
ness with which Dillingham had put 
Joseph Twombly out of the way. He 
recollected now that Dillingham had 
withheld his consent to come to River- 
mouth until the very day Twombly 
started for Chicago. ‘‘ Ah, Jack, if 
good people, as a class, were one half 
as intelligent and energetic as rogues, 
what a world this would be! ”’ 

‘¢ Knowing Nevins as I do,” said John 
Dent when his uncle had finished, “ his 
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adroitness and cunning, I can under- 
stand what a tempting thing it was to 
him to play at this masquerade; but he 
must have had a deeper motive than a 
mere whim to keep him here seven 
months.”’ 

‘*He fell in love with Prue, of 
course,’’ said Mr. Dent, with a twinge; 
‘and then—TI see it all, Jack! you 
were right. He did have a watch set 
on you; he meant to marry Prue, and 
keep you out of the parson’s money, 
even if he had to kill you to do it! — it 
was Todhunter who made the attempt 
on your life when they saw you were 
coming East; it was Todhunter who 
dogged your steps all the time!” 

‘¢ The parson’s money?” said John 
Dent. 

The words had escaped Mr. Dent 
in his excitement, as the whole of the 
desperate game which Dillingham had 
probably been playing flashed upon him. 
It will be remembered that on the 
morning when Parson Hawkins’s later 
will was found, Mr. Dent went to Bos- 
ton to meet Mr. Dillingham and con- 
duct him to Rivermouth. Mr. Dent 
was full of the matter, and that night, 
at the Revere House, he had spoken 
freely to his friend of the old parson’s 
whimsical testament. Perhaps it was 
in that same hour Dillingham formed 
the purpose to possess himself of the 
money, —admitting, for the moment, 
that Dillingham was George Nevins. 

John Dent stood looking inquiringly 
at his uncle. It was too late to recall 
the words; the circumstances seemed to 
warrant Mr. Dent now in disregarding 
the restriction of the will, and he told 
his nephew of the legacy. 

At another moment, this undreamed- 
of fortune would have filled John Dent’s 
heart with both joy and sadness; but 
the day, scarcely begun, had been too 
crowded with other emotions, for him 
to give way to either now. He walked 
to the window and, rubbing a clear 
space on one of the panes, looked out 
into the snowy street for several min- 
utes; then he turned to Mr. Dent and 
said quietly, ‘‘ Let us look through 
these things.’’ 
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A closer examination of the study 
and sleeping-room afforded indubitable 
evidence that the late occupant had 
abandoned them in desperate haste, but 
also that he had left behind him no 
letters or written memoranda giving any 
clew to his intended movements. A 
quantity of papers had been burnt in 
the grate; an undecipherable fragment 
of the note Prudence had written him 
lay on the hearth-rug, and near it the 
back of a delicate pink envelope with 
which no one would have thought of 
associating the fair Veronica, if it had 
not borne her pretty monogram. 

Mr. Dillingham had, so to speak, 
spiked his guns; but a company of em- 
broidered worsted slippers, —as gay as 
a company of Zouaves, — anda number 
of highly mounted dressing-gowns sufli- 
cient properly to officer this metaphori- 
cal detachment, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 

The younger man, on his side, con- 
ducted the investigation with relentless 
serutiny; but Mr. Dent only cursorily, 
for the place in his heart which Dilling- 
ham had occupied was yet warm with 
the late presence. 

Two discoveries were made, unim- 
portant in themselves, but one of which 
interested the nephew, and.the other 
startled the uncle, who, in the progress 
of the search, appeared to be receiving 
a series of shocks from an invisible gal- 
vanic battery. 

‘‘ Here ’s a photograph which was lost 
some time since with a certain pocket- 
book containing a small sum of money.” 
And John Dent held out at arm’s length 
a faded vignette head of Prudence, 
gazing at it thoughtfully. ‘¢ The finder 
would have been liberally rewarded if 
Thad got hold of him. Hullo! what’s 
this? Somebody’s bracelet,’’ he added, 
fishing up a piece of jewelry from the 
depths of the  traveling-trunk over 
which he was stooping. 

‘‘ Dear, dear!’? groaned Mr. Dent. 
It was Veronica Blydenburgh’s bracelet. 
He knew of its loss; everybody knew of 
it. You could no more lose a bracelet 
in Rivermouth without ‘‘verybody know- 
ing it than you could lose vour head. 
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This affair seemed blacker to Mr. 
Dent than all the rest, —blacker than 
the attempt on Jack’s life, inasmuch as 
petty larceny lacks the dignity of assas- 
sination. But I fancy Mr. Dent was a 
trifle uncharitable here. As a remi- 
niscence of a lovely white wrist, the 
trinket may have had a value to Mr. 
Dillingham which Mr. Dent did not 
suspect. 

‘¢ What a finished rogue he was! It 
is only when a man adds hypocrisy to 
his rascality, that he becomes a perfect 
knave.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’? said John Dent, ‘‘ that little 
lamb’s-skin does aggravate the offense.”’ 

Mr. Dent walked off to the other end 
of the room and began turning over a 
lot of books and pamphlets piled in 
one corner. ‘* Look here, Jack!’’ he 
cried presently, ‘‘here is where he got 
his sermons from,—South’s Sermons, 
Robertson’s Sermons, Hooker’s Ser- 
mons, Cumming’s Great Tribulation, 
Peabody’s Discourses. Gad! he mixed 
them up, old and young. By heaven! 
here ’s the very passage Prue thought 
so affecting Fast Day. See where he’s 
changed ‘ London’ into Rivermouth, and 
‘our Gracious Queen’ into our honored 
Chief Executive. Jack,’? said Mr. 
Dent, solemnly, ‘‘let us go home!”’ 

‘“* Uncle Ralph, that is almost the 
only rational suggestion you have made 
to-day. Isam famished.’’ 

‘* And I am frozen,’’ said Mr. Dent 
with a shiver, picking up his overcoat. 
He drew on one sleeve, and paused. 

‘Well ?’’ said his nephew. 

‘¢ Jack, this thing must be hushed up 
for Prue’s sake. The deacons will 
have to know the truth, and maybe one 
or two outsiders; but the towns-people 
must never be allowed to suspect the 
real character of that man. Some 
plausible explanation of his flight must 
be circulated. If he has left any bills, 
T shall pay them. I cannot eat a mouth- 
ful until this is settled. I must see 
Blydenburgh and Twombly and Wen- 
dell without wasting a moment, and I 
want you to come with me.”’ 

“ For Prue’s sake, and for your sake,” 
said John Dent, laughing. 
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hard on a fallen brother. You can’t 


afford to, Jack. Jf Dillingham deceived 
me, George Nevins was too many for 
you.”’ 

‘© That ’s a fact,’’? said John Dent. 

In the course of an hour the deacons 
and trustees of the Old Brick Church 
assembled together mysteriously in Dea- 
con Twombly’s parlor,—five or six 
honest, elderly, bald-headed gentlemen, 
who now had the air of dark-browed 
conspirators on the eve of touching off 
innumerable barrels of gunpowder. 
Deacon Zeb Twombly might have been 
taken for Guy Fawkes himself. 

The next day it was known that the 
Rey. Mr. Dillingham had quitted River- 
mouth; it was understood in the parish 
and in the town that family matters, 
involving the jeopardy of large estates, 
had called Mr. Dillingham away so sud- 
denly that he had had time to advise 
only his immediate friends of his de- 
parture. It was also understood that 
his return was problematical. There 
were dark hints and whispers and 
rumors and speculations, to be sure; 
but for once a secret was kept in River- 
mouth, — though one woman knew it! 

Prudence had to be told, of course, 
and she nearly died with desire one 
afternoon, six months afterwards, to 
tell Veronica Blydenburgh everything, 
—the afternoon Veronica came to her 
and said, ‘* Only think, Prue! papa 
found my opal bracelet under the floor- 
ing of the old summer-house.”’ 

Veronica sat silent for a moment, 
dreamily weaving the bright coil in and 
out her slender fingers; then suddenly 
lifting her head, she cried, ‘ Prue, will 
you swear never to breathe it to a living 
soul if I tell you something? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Prudence, with a start. 

‘¢ Well, then, the afternoon before 
he went away so strangely ’? — 

6s Who went away?”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Dillingham.’’ 
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“ Oh!” 

‘« The afternoon before he went away, 
he — he offered himself to me! ”’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Prudence, turning 
white and red. It was beginning to 
appear that Cupid had had two strings 
to his bow. 

‘“‘Tsay,’? repeated Veronica, ‘ that 
Mr. Dillingham offered himself to me.’’ 

‘* And you refused him!’’ 

“QO Prue! that’s the bitterness of 
it! —I accepted him! ”’ 


Ihave not said —though I have let 
John Dent say it — that the Rev. James 
Dillingham was George Nevins. Is it 
improbable? As I come to the close 
of my story, I have a feeling that the 
career of James Dillingham in River- 
mouth, supposing him to be identical 
with George Nevins, will strike the 
reader as improbable, and it is improb- 
able —as the things that happen every 
day. But such as it is, the chronicle 
ends here. 

And Prudence Palfrey ? 

The reader shall become my collabo- 
rator at this point and finish the ro- 
mance to his own liking. It is only fair 
for me to inform him, however, that 
one morning last spring as I was pass- 
ing, portmanteau in hand, from the 
station at Rivermouth to the old gam- 
brel-roofed house in a neighboring street 
where I always find welcome, I saw a 
little man swinging on a gate. 

Thad never seen this small personage 
before, but there was something ab- 
surdly familiar in the dark hair and 
alert black eyes, something absurdly 
familiar in the lithe, wiry figure (it was 
as if John Dent had been cut down 
from five feet eight to three feet four); 
and when he returned my salutation 
with that cavalier air which stamps 
your six-year-old man of the world, 
there was an intonation in his voice so 
curiously like Prue’s, that I laughed all 
to myself! 

T. B. Aldrich. 
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Criticism has not kept pace with the 
novel in its more récent manifestations. 
A remarkable indolence prevails, not 
only with the greater number of novel- 
readers, but also on the part of too 
many among those industrious journal- 
ists under whose inspection works of 
this class fall, in regard to the inquiry 
by what principles the variously modi- 
fied forms of the novel now extant are 
to be judged, and relegated each to its 
proper place. A large proportion of 
the criticisms upon new novels contain 
only vague and fragmentary allusions to 
novelty of incident, verisimilitude of the 
picture, theories of life involved in the 
story, or the freshness and ‘‘ piquancy ”’ 
—terms which these jaded reviewers 
apparently hold to be synonymous — of 
the whole, without an attempt to draw 
comprehensive conclusions; in short, 
these criticisms present whatever issues 
from the chance critic’s chance taste, 
rather than a ray thrown out from the 
strong, central light of systematic medi- 
tation. The impression exists, too, that 
anybody, without having subjected him- 
self to artistic discipline, can write a 
novel. We see men turning aside from 
the course of regular and professed ac- 
tivities, to spin some slicht web of fic- 
tion that shall attract a few admirers, 
and something of that spendthrift praise 
which it apparently becomes every day 
easier to obtain. Even the most un- 
likely persons are subject, at any mo- 
ment, to infection with the prevalent 
disorder, and the facility with which 
mediocre and inferior work, in this 
branch of literature, attains to an ex- 
aggerated prominence, makes it neces- 
sary that skilled judgment should be 
more generally applied in such matters 
than at present; that a thoughtful en- 
deavor should be made to penetrate the 
significance of the novel, and to de- 
termine some of the principles by which 
its further progress should be guided. 

The exigencies of an epoch cause 
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poetical forms to undergo certain modi- 
fications; and by watching the influence 
of these exigencies, we shall discover 
the relative importance of particular 
forms at different periods, determining 
also the rate and direction of their prog- 
ress. The novel deals perforce most 
prominently with the surface of life, the 
appearances of things; yet it has ren- 
dered no small service if it succeed in 
rescuing from nothingness these ephem- 
eral appearances, the beautiful or amus- 
ing trivialities through which we daily 
take our way. Moreover, the great 
ideas and great deeds of this world 
come upon us unawares, whether it be 
to-day or to-morrow; and for their sake 
also the processes of each unfolding day 
are worth observing. But we do not 
commonly remember, in taking up our 
volumes of modern every-day romance 
or comedy, that the hasty stitches at 
the back are in reality attached to a 
thread leading into a very remote past, 
and furnishing a clew to the real, his- 
torically accretive nature of these vol- 
umes. We forget that the novel comes 
to us with the marks of a long and la- 
borious culture upon it. 

Perhaps the earliest remaining pro- 
ductions which bear any distinguishable 
likeness to the more complex and more 
highly inflected novels of our own time 
are the Greek romances of Heliodorus 
and his followers, in the opening centu- 
ries of the Christian era. The Theagenes 
and Chariclea may, I suppose, be re- 
garded as the immediate progenitor of 
that long line of fiction which has held 
enduring sway over the human mind 
from the time of Heliodorus’s writing up 
to the present. But this work is ona 
very low plane. It is utterly deficient 
in true dramatic method, and not so 
much a breathing and speaking image 
of life, as a tiresome piece of carpentry. 
For us, it is like an obsolete plaything, 
and furnishes hardly more delight than 
may be had in the taking apart of one 
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of those Japanese toys, made to re- 
semble an egg, which is found to con- 
sist of a surprising number of thin 
wooden tissues, revealing, when stripped 
off, a tiny kernel at the centre. In like 
manner, the small seed of circumstance 
from which the Thessalian romancer’s 
story springs is hidden away under 
numerous thin shells of implicate ad- 
venture, each very similar to all the 
rest; and the entertainment consists in 
the leisurely removal of these husks. 
The whole interest rests upon surprise, 
and surprise of the cheapest kind. 
‘* What have been your adventures? ”’ 
is the first question one character puts 
to another, on meeting, all the way 
through. It is not necessary to pass in 
review consecutively the gradual ad- 
vances made in the art of fiction, from 
the time of this blunt-edged beginning 
— if, indeed, we may assume that fiction 
can be traced to a beginning at all— up 
to that of the brilliant achievements of 
Fielding and Sir Walter Scott. We 
have only to look so far into them, as to 
recognize that the tendency of those ad- 
vances was distinctly toward the in- 
crease of a dramatic spirit and dramatic 
methods in novel-writing. 

The Renaissance breathed a fresh 
life into the dry works of the Greek 
romancers, and they put forth new and 
sprightlier shoots. Boccaccio and Ban- 
dello engaged in the composition of 
short tales so new to the time that they 
were called simply novels; and these 
contained the germ of that intricate 
organism which we now recognize under 
the same generic name. But in the 
hands of Boccaccio and his school, the 
novel did not get beyond the first pulpy 
and amorphous stage of its growth. 
Boceaccio cared little, or not at all, for 
that subtle differentiation of human 
character which constitutes the under- 
lying science of our modern novel-art. 
He was content with a witty anecdote, 
recounted in a polished style, within the 
limits of a few folds of paper. Never- 
theless, his legacy was an invaluable 
one. The heirs of his invention laid 
out their riches to rare advantage. The 
Elizabethan dramatists caught these 
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stories, and expanded them toa fuller 
stature of imaginative existence, Shakes- 
peare, above all, rounding the contour, 
and completing the figures with infinite 
variety of proportioned power, such as 
made his plays adequate to the repre- 
sentation of life both entire and par- 
ticular. In the mean time, Rabelais 
and Cervantes had introduced a new ele- 
ment into fiction, namely, that of satire 
and artistically managed symbolism. Of 
the two, Cervantes exercised the most 
influence upon the subsequent devel- 
opment of the novel, for he understood 
the genuine and simple delineation of 
individual character. In this, though 
writing a century earlier than Le Sage, 
he far outstripped the author of Gil 
Blas. Heading the reaction against 
those exaggerated romances of chivalry, 
which had sprung from the metrical 
romances of the twelfth century, he 
made a greater advance in Don Quijote 
than he himself was aware of, perhaps. 
That he hardly estimated its bearing 
upon the subsequent history of fiction; 
regarded it simply as an amusing satire 
on the abuse of romance-reading, —a 
romance ridiculing romances, — we are 
disposed to conclude, from his compos- 
ing immediately afterward a serious 
romance modeled on that of Heliodorus. 
He had previously written a pastoral 
romance, Galatea, and his Exemplary 
Novels. As yet, the term novel was re- 
stricted to short stories which might be 
introduced episodically in the course of 
a ponderous romance, like the novel of 
The Curious Impertinent, in Don Qui- 
jote. It was not surprising that the 
extent of Cervantes’s’advances in the 
direction of the modern novel should 
not be at once appreciated, either by his 
public or himself. But we may safely 
assign to him a considerable influence 
in the century which elapsed before the 
production of Gil Blas. 

Wearied with preposterous fables and 
languid pastorals, a series of reactionary 
writers took the field, in the seventeenth 
century, and foremost among them was 
Le Sage, with his epic of luck and loose 
living, Gil Blas, —an attempted pano- 
rama of life, in which, however, the 
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persons were rather typical than indi- 
vidual, and again figurative, if one may 
so describe it, rather than typical. A 
second reaction had come, but this time 
there was no Cervantes to take the lead. 
In England, however, the use to which 
the masters of the Elizabethan stage 
had put the Italian novels of the four- 
teenth century, had insured that accel- 
erated dramatic tendency of the novel 
which here demands our attention. In 
the century immediately ensuing upon 
that in which Shakespeare died, Field- 
ing, more than any other before him, 
threw light upon the course which fic- 
tion was thereafter to pursue. Begin- 
ning, before his majority, as a writer of 
plays, he spent a good deal of time in 
getting out hasty adaptations from the 
French, as well as numerous comedies 
of his own; but though these comedies 
are still extant, they are hardly less en- 
tirely forgotten than the poles and can- 
vas of the flimsy booth itself in Smith- 
field, wherein they first strutted before 
the world, in the days of Bartholomew 
Fair. But it is not unreasonable to 
suppose, that his practice in this kind of 
writing had its effect upon the romances 
which at a later period he made the 
basis of his only real celebrity. In the 
production of these he declared himself, 
and with some reason, to be founding 
‘(a new province of writing.’’ For, al- 
though he in fact only filled out and 
enlivened a form which had been some 
hundreds of years constructing for him, 
the result was something substantially 
new. Richardson had begun to write 
novels, chiefly for the sake of his episto- 
lary style. A story indicated in letters 
always contains something of dramatic 
management; but, if it be at all ex- 
tended, it involves more of repetition and 
improbability. Richardson’s people seem 
first of all to be concerned that their 
various troubles and experiences, with 
the accompanying sentiments, should be 
transferred in full to note-paper, so as 
to make up a good, readable book, after- 
ward. And previously to Richardson’s 
writing, the stage had usurped the at- 
tention of genius; the novels of Lodge 
and Greene were not progressive. But 
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when the theatre had lost its masters, 
and suffered a long decline, Fielding, as 
if conscious that a lively genius could 
appear to advantage only in some new 
guise, threw himself into the novel — or, 
as he ealled it, the romance — with all 
the fervor of his really gifted mind. 
The artistic impulse which sustained 
him, as it found expression in his last 
and perhaps most finished work, Amelia, 
was this: ‘*To observe minutely the 
several incidents which tend to the 
catastrophe or completion of the whole, 
and the minute causes whence these in- 
cidents are produced.’’ Here we have 
the root of dramatic development; and 
it was the application of this method 
that brought the novel into a familiar 
and affectionate relation to life, which 
no form of imaginative writing had up 
to that time enjoyed. Looking at his 
persons in this way, it was necessary 
that Fielding should pay the closest at- 
tention to their utterances and actions, 
from first to last, and calculate with 
some nicety the interaction of individ- 
uals one upon another. Conversation, 
instead of being thrown in here and 
there, as heretofore, simply to delay 
bringing toa close some little train of 
incident, or with a view to making the 
story real enough to be read with com- 
fort, became in his hands a just expres- 
sion of every participator in it, and a 
light reflected upon the speakers, as 
well as a subtle cause of subsequent 
conduct, in a manner approaching that 
of its operation in real life. But, al- 
though Fielding was dramatic, in so far 
as conversation and incident led the 
story on from point to point with a cer- 
tain degree of system, combined with 
spontaneity, he did not carry the dra- 
matic movement far enough. When all 
was over, his tale would remain but a 
rambling, aimless concatenation, termi- 
nating in nothing but an end of the ad- 
ventures. His great power lay in the 
observation of manners and natures; but 
he was content to offer the results of 
this observation in a ernde, digressive 
form, somewhat lacking — if it may be 
said —in principle. He was fond of 
whipping in and out among his charac- 
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ters, in person, and did so with a suffi- 
ciently cheery and pleasant defiance of 
all criticism; but the practice injured 
his art, nevertheless. In a word, he 
seems to have written as much for his 
own amusement as for that of his reader; 
and although he sedulously endeavored 
to identify these two interests, he did 
not hesitate, when he felt like discharg- 
ing a little dissertation on love, or clas- 
sical learning, or what not, to do this at 
any cost, either of artistic propriety or 
the reader’s patience. And, worst of 
all, he frequently dissected his dramatis 
persone in full view of the audience, 
giving an epitome of their characters 
off-hand, or chatting garrulously about 
them, when the mood took him. These 
shortcomings withheld from him the pos- 
sibility of grouping his keen observations 
firmly about some centre of steady and 
assimilative thought. With Fielding, 
nothing crystallized, but all was put to- 
gether in a somewhat hastily gathered 
bundle; and the parts have a semi-de- 
tached relation. He hardly dreamed of 
that suggestive and deeply significant 
order of novel which our own day has 
seen almost perfected in the hands of 
George Eliot. And yet, what a brilliant 
retinue has Fielding had! Scott, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray — George Eliot herself 
—and many more besides, have followed 
in the path which he opened. He had 
an alert and energetic mind, and heartily 
and impartially enjoyed life, wherever 
and whatever it might be found; and this 
capacity for a healthy participation in 
the business of the people who surround 
him remains now, as it then was, an in- 
dispensable qualification in the novelist. 
But the best allegiance to Fielding must 
move men to further explorations in 
that province which he, in his day, so 
despotically governed. His greatest suc- 
cessors in empire have done this; but in 
what degrees, it will be interesting to 
consider. If, too, we find their efforts 
crowned by a constant though gradual 
progress, we shall perhaps think the 
conclusion justified, that new avenues 
to new goals of art remain yet to be ad- 
ventured on. 

It was only a dozen years after Field- 
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ing had ceased to write, that The Vicar 
of Wakefield suddenly took its place 
among those calm perpetuities which 
from time to time stand forth out of the 
dissolving cloud of ephemeral fiction. 
Nothing more exquisite of its kind than 
this novel of Goldsmith’s has ever been 
given to us. The objective rendering 
of good Doctor Primrose is perfect. 
Goldsmith seems here to haye reached 
an eminence in novel-art hitherto at- 
tained by no one, and to which few 
have since aspired. Only Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond presénts itself as wor- 
thy of comparison with it, and even 
this perhaps falls short, in point of 
simple humor and native sweetness. 
But the sober richness with which Gold- 
smith’s chief personage is elaborated is 
not of the showy style calculated to 
make headway with the many. And it 
is true that the range of a novel con- 
ceived as this is must be somewhat lim- 
ited; variety of characterization being 
not so much the aim, as a complete study 
and full objective presentation of the 
hero. Nevertheless it is certain that, in 
this book, Goldsmith secured some of 
the purest dramatic results attainable 
through the novel; and that it will 
accordingly always remain a source of 
the most wholesome inspiration. 

It was reserved for Scott to enlarge 
the mechanical apparatus, and extend 
the sympathies of the novel, beyond all 
precedent. The brilliancy of his advent 
into the field of fiction was in great 
measure due to his wider appreciation 
of character, as compared with that of 
the writers who had gone before. He 
treated all sorts of persons with the 
same genuine enjoyment of personality, 
whatever it might be; and if his heroes 
were sometimes rather colorless, and his 
women molded too exclusively by gen- 
eralized conceptions of femininity, he 
still sueceeded in showing that human 
nature remains fundamentally the same, 
beneath all the shifting and superim- 
posed conditions of history, and demon- 
strated the applicability of the novel to 
life in past periods, As for mechanism, 
he contrived many clever little devices 
for moving stories on to an end; he dis- 
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pensed with those long, introduced nar- 
ratives which Heliodorus employed, and 
which Fielding relied upon too willingly 
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chapter to another by means of a pump- 
ing question from the listener, not in- 
appropriately followed by a gush of tears 
from the narrator. In his conversa- 
tions, Scott sometimes seems, by his 
nice discriminations, to give the slight- 
est shades of meaning, and the very ac- 
cent of the voice; though he is as often 
melodramatic and unreal. But, with all 
his merits, and overlooking his rather 
musty antiquarian devotions to costume, 
Scott remains much too conscious, it 
strikes me, in his characterization. Fre- 
quently, having effected some ingenious 
stroke of delineation, he is so well 
pleased that he instantly repeats it in 
more diffuse terms. This at once dulls 
the edge of his wit, and makes us aware 
of an obtrusive presence among the fic- 
titious personages. The author cannot 
restrain himself from jovial participation 
in his reader’s amusement; he must 
ever peep out from behind the side- 
scenes, to exchange a sly Caledonian 
wink with us. To avoid this subtle er- 
ror, a writer should seek always to lose 
himself more and more, in giving life 
to his imaginary persons. Dramatic 
effect of the highest and most sterling 
quality cannot be obtained without a 
resolute act of self-renunciation on the 
part of the author. And in proportion 
as the novelist intervenes, visibly, be- 
tween the reader and the characters of 
his story, he detracts from the realness 
of the latter. For example, it is a 
prominent defect in Dickens that he is 
antic in the extreme. He appears to 
have been conscious of the necessity 
which existed for curbing himself, as 
in one of his letters he alludes to the 
‘* preposterous sense of the ridiculous’? 
which he was obliged to contend with, 
in order that he should not write ex- 
travagantly. 

Not less injurious, in its way, to dra- 
matic perfection is the system of minute 
and deliberate analysis pursued by 
George Eliot. It makes us look to her 
books rather for instances of her re- 
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markable acumen, and the terse state- 
ment of her perceptions, than for a sym- 
pathetic rendition of human nature that 
shall charm and soothe us, at the same 
time that it instructs or educates. Her 
writing does not soothe, because she 
keeps so constantly before us the stern 
effort she is making, not to swerve from 
strict analysis. The authoress presides 
too watchfully over the progress of our 
acquaintance with the imaginary beings 
to whom she has introduced us; and we 
should be more at ease, if she would 
omit some of the more wordy of her ex- 
aminations into their mental status at 
each new turn of the story. There are 
instances of fine dramatic handling in 
her books, from which we may cite those 
culminating scenes between Stephen 
Guest and Maggie Tulliver, in The 
Mill on the Floss. But these superior 
passages only throw forward upon our 
notice the too frequent consciousness and 
restraint which disturb her work. The 
novelist, it is true, must observe a cer- 
tain economy, holding back the more 
telling dramatic effects for particular 
passages. But the difference should be 
in the degree, rather than in the quality, 
of dramatic force; a kind of difference 
well exemplified in Hawthorne’s Scar- 
let Letter. George Eliot’s open analy- 
sis, too, has a tendency to lead her in- 
sensibly into partiality, a thing which 
she is by this very means strenuously 
trying to avoid. That tendency she 
has almost wholly overcome in Mid- 
dlemarch, which is distinguished for a 
fine impartiality. But it is in this 
same crowning work that we find, per- 
haps more strongly exemplified than in 
any other of her books, the final defect 
of her system. In a book of this kind 
all that can be said about the characters 
is said; but, after all, the result is not 
so good as if something had been with- 
held, for our imaginations to reach after. 
Despite the vigorous bloom, the insist- 
ent life of Middlemarch, do we not feel 
that there is an overwrought completion 
about it? The persons of the story are 
elaborated almost to exhaustion; there 
appears to be a lack of proportion in the 
prominence so fully accorded to each 
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individual in his or her turn, for minor 
characters are dwelt upon too much in 
detail; and there is little or no mystery 
of distance about any of the figures, at 
any time. We have struck bottom, with 
these people, beyond hope of recalling 
that thought of illimitably profound hu- 
manity which indicates the unknown 
quantity in character, and which gives 
Shakespeare’s personages their lasting 
title to our love or consideration. The 
secret of dramatic effect is simply this, 
that in real life ultimate truth seldom 
finds a pure utterance. In drama, there- 
fore, we have a situation presented as 
nearly as possible (subject to xsthetic 
laws) in the way in which it would pre- 
sent itself in the fact; the involved truths 
of the whole proceeding being illustrated 
by the partial expressions of each indi- 
vidual, on his own behalf or in estimat- 
ing his fellows; so that the final, flect- 
ing essence of the matter lies within the 
scope of inference only. And in propor- 
tion as dramatic skill is successful, it 
stimulates in us the disposition and abil- 
ity to make such inference. But George 
Eliot would cut us off from this last 
spiritual, intangible result, by reducing 
everything to absolute statement, and 
endeavoring to fix the final issues in 
penetrating and permanent phrases. I 
would not underrate the magnificent 
obligations which George Eliot has laid 
upon the race; my admiration of her 
brave and noble genius is in no way les- 
sened by the opinion that her method 
restricts the range and power of the 
novel unnecessarily. As an effort of 
clear intellectual penetration into life, 
we could hardly demand anything bet- 
ter than Middlemarch. But it is still 
too much an effort, and not enough an 
accomplished insight; it remains, as 
the author has called it, a study, rather 
than a finished dramatic representation. 

Turning from George Eliot to Dickens 
again, we observe that his faults of un- 
due personal prominence range them- 
selves on a far lower intellectual plane. 
He is not troubled by analysis, because 
he hardly enters upon that function, 
even in the deliberations which have 
preceded his writing; if we are to judge 
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from the character of that writing, and 
from what has been made public as to 
his state of mind during composition, 
and the confidences which he imparted 
in the mid-fervor of creation. But, on 
the other hand, he is not truly dramatic. 
Indeed, this follows from his want of 
analysis. Without having analyzed, he 
could haye nothing to unfold by the dra- 
matic method. His imagination was 
strong in the grotesque, but it never 
seems to have taken the direction of 
clearly outlined truth of character. His 
characters may be true to nature, but 
for all that he does not imagine them 
for the sake of truth, but for the sake of 
their grotesque or other effect. And 
there is a wide difference between truth 
and effect. That it is effect he aims 
for is proved by the conclusions of his 
books, which are never profound or 
sublime, but unimportant and common- 
place. His results are not results in a 
satisfactory sense, because they consist 
merely in a settlement and pensioning 
for life of the characters, as it were; 
everything is ‘‘ wound up,’ but we are 
left at the end without any vital impulse 
from that winding. He does not carry 
our eyes above the level of a very super- 
ficial justice. Ah, it was his wit that 
charmed us, and not the human nature 
with which he dealt! This human nat- 
ure was to him only a sort of indispen- 
sable stage-property; and he was the 
actor whom it served to set off. Dick- 
ens possessed, in addition to his nimble 
faney (which was often exquisitely 
graceful), a surprisingly rapid and mul- 
tifarious observation; but he contented 
himself with only a flying shot at the 
truth. He had a fertile genius, and 
perhaps he felt that he could afford 
to take at a discount the riches with 
which nature had supplied him; for the 
rapidity of his labors necessitated con- 
stant advances; but he lost unspeakably 
by this system. He was confused and 
carried away by the idiosyncrasies 
which took his faney, and so lost sight 
of the true artistic aim; seldom, if ever, 
taking the pains to abstract himself 
from himself, and enter again into the 
life of others, so that he might faith- 
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fully reproduce it, —the good and the 
bad alike, —leaving us to draw our con- 
clusions somewhere near the truth. In 
Martin Chuzzlewit, he complained that 
the American people would never 
tolerate a satirist. But the essence of 
good satire lies in the strictest and most 
sensitive adherence to truth. Irony 
should be so mingled with an unpreju- 
diced veracity of representation, as to 
make the reader half uncertain whether 
that which he is reading be a mere un- 
witting record of laughable fact, or a 
piece of conscious, though guarded, ridi- 
cule. Exaggeration is by no means the 
chief nor the most powerful element of 
satire. If we ridicule a man by calling 
him worse than he is, we may wound 
and anger him, but we shall not eut 
so to the quick, as if we pierce with 
our ridicule some really vulnerable point 
in his constitution. But Dickens seems 
to have trusted wholly to first impres- 
sions and strong feelings. There is a 
curious, and, if true, a sad story ex- 
tant, as to the unmerited injury which 
his Nicholas Nickleby inflicted upon 
an innocent Yorkshire schoolmaster. 
But, wholly apart from any considera- 
tion of practical injustice of this kind, 
is it not alarming, to say the least, 
that the eminent novelist should take 
sides, as he does, with the characters 
in his stories? It is pitiable to see the 
cases in which those creature of his im- 
agination stand, who have had the mis- 
fortune to fall under his displeasure. 
He has them at his merey, and he at 
once abandons them, body and soul; 
will not even let them be funny; and 
leaves them standing in the field, as 
Ralph Nickleby, or Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
or Merdle, or Chadband, or Heep, 
mere grinning or frowning or insanely 
smiling scarecrows, who are to be pelt- 
ed and maligned on every convenient 
oceasion. ‘This kind of writing merely 
strengthens prejudice; and however well 
founded the prejudice may be which it 
is intended to confirm, it does not aid 
people in ascertaining subtle truths, or 
in attaining anything like serenity or 
justness of view. It is very different 
from the witty or gentle hitting off of 
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foibles, and the quiet, sympathetic, but 
inflexibly just penetration of sin and 
weakness, which always distinguish the 
genuine, nature-loving truth-seeker and 
teacher. Taine has rightly defined 
Dickens as a lyrical-minded genius. 
Lyrically, we describe people and things 
by a record of the impressions they leave 
upon us personally; dramatically, we 
endeavor to render them both as they 
exist to their own appreciation and that 
of others, — using our own impressions, 
of course, but trying also to imag- 
ine the impressions of other observers. 
Dickens, not being hampered by these 
endeavors, has no hesitation in labeling 
his characters ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘ bad’? at 
the outset. But he is then forced to fall 
back upon melodramatic incident, which 
gradually, as his book advances, usurps 
our attention, —the amusing or gro- 
tesque peculiarities of the persons soon 
losing their novelty, — and carries us 
to the close in a blinding whirl of ex- 
citement; so that we shall not dwell 
upon the frequently glaring crudity of 
the work and its deficiency in real 
character-study. The most bepraised 
feature of Dickens’s genius, and that 
behind which its artistic short-comings 
are most frequently sheltered, is but a 
pyrotechnic sort of humanitarianism, 
wanting as it does the element of a 
painstaking and long-suffering charity. 
If we discuss Dickens’s spirit, we must 
conféss him to be altogether too know- 
ing. He goes about picking up charac- 
ters as curiosities; then holding them 
up, he makes fun of them, and expects 
us to laugh in company with him. This 
does well enough, in a burlesque like 
Pickwick; but as an abiding princi- 
ple in art it is heartless, and can lead to 
no real elevation in either writer or 
reader. If the novel is to advance, we 
must look for something finer and more 
earnest than this. 

Thackeray, whose books form a sort 
of irreproachable gossip about life (ex- 
cept for the superfluous sneer), is far 
more dramatic, in the truest sense, than 
Dickens. He brings before us a va- 
riety of people nearly as great as that 
which Dickens handles, and all of them 
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more profoundly individual than the 
‘persons of the latter, though less strik- 
ingly marked on the surface. And his 
crowds of individuals illustrate and ex- 
plain each other remarkably. Thack- 
eray has been called by a recent maga- 
zine critic eminently subjective, but this 
dictum will mislead, if accepted without 
question. His personal utterances are, 
on the whole, much the weakest portion 
of his work, and they are often quite 
unimportant, — the result of a lax habit 
of garrulity. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, because he made these utterances 
to satiety, that they indicate the vital 
and distinguishing quality of his genius. 
With a style so easy and refined as his, 
it is not surprising that he could give to 
his short interspersed dissertations a 
charm which we sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to believe was not his chief attrac- 
tion. And even when we are forced to 
see that they are often mistimed, we can 
bear with them, in recognizing that they 
furnished an escape for the tendency to 
personal expression, which he so rigor- 
ously repressed when his actors had come 
upon the stage and were fairly about 
their business. The custom of digres- 
sion was one which he rather unwisely 
borrowed from Fielding; but it will not 
do to let his indulgence in this particular 
blind us to the masterly exhibitions of 
his skill in bringing characters before 
us with the least possible interference, 
when he chooses to do so. More than 
one scene might be cited, in which his 
personages conduct themselves through 
various complications aided by hardly 
a word of explanation from the writer 
to the reader, and yet with such an ad- 
mirable choice of what should be told of 
action and gesture and expression, that 
it is impossible not to receive the detailed 
and delicate impression of their mutual 
countermining operations which the au- 
thor intended to convey. But the most 
complete and conyincing instance of his 
objective power is supplied by his His- 
tory of Henry Esmond. In this book, 
he throws himself with entire success 
into the position of a man living in the 
reign of Queen Anne, who relates the 
circumstances of his personal history; 
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and in such a manner, that not only 
everything takes shape just as it pre- 
sented itself to the mind of this man 
(aside from what we are led to see is 
its intrinsic character), but that the 
way in which he brings forward the 
other persons of his tale throws light 
upon himself, also. Here is no super- 
fluous dissertation; but the author is 
at the acme of his power. The char- 
acterization is nice, completed with a 
bold and correct hand, masterly; the 
slow unfolding of their natures in Bea- 
trix and Esmond, and Lady Castle- 
wood and her son, as well as the epi- 
sodical introduction of other persons, 
is dramatic in the last degree. It is 
true, Thackeray did not reach after all 
attainable sources of sensation, as Dick- 
ens did; he confesses, in the preface to 
Pendennis, that he could not success- 
fully draw a raseal such as it had been 
intended to introduce into that novel. 
‘*T found that I failed,’’ he says, ‘‘ from 
want of experience of my subject. 
Never having been intimate with any 
convict in my life, and the manners of 
ruffians and jail-birds being quite un- 
familiar to the idea was 
abandoned.’’ But this is only saying 
that he was content to limit his gallery 
of pictures to subjects which came easily 
in his way, and which suited his dispo- 
sition to kindly and wholesome satire. 
He has done enough to show that, had 
he chosen, he could have exercised his 
versatile power upon matters such as 
that for which he here announced his 
incapacity. But he preferred to carry 
his empire only into those regions with 
which experience had made him famil- 
iar. ‘* To describe a real raseal,’’ he 
continues, ‘*you must make him so 
horrible that he would be too hideous to 
show; and unless the painter paints him 
fairly, I hold he has no right to show 
him at all.’”? And here he was in great 
part right. It is a proof of the fineness 
of his spirit, that he shrunk from exhibi- 
tions which, like the murder of Nancy 
in Oliver Twist, cannot escape the taint 
of the merely horrible. Dickens had 
two ways of dealing with the human 
dregs which lie at the bottom of most of 
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his intoxicating draughts. One was, to 
make them objects of fun; and the other 
was, to treat them with melodramatic 
appliances, which, in almost every in- 
stance, betrayed him into scenes that 
were baldly horrible, and that sinned 
against the highest laws of art. In 
either case, the sort of familiarity he 
gave us with the lowest and most vicious 
of human beings was hardly beneficial. 
Even by the melodramatic treatment, 
which he no doubt designed to be bene- 
ficial, he only succeeds in exciting the 
reader’s instinctive repugnance for un- 
covered vice and crime to a pitch of 
unhealthy and eestatie activity; but he 
could never arouse in this way a deep, 
clear, and purifying moral perception. 
It is possible that Thackeray felt him- 
self so strongly inclined to the literal 
and unsparing style of representation, 
as to make it unsafe for him to venture 
among murders and vyagabondage with 
the same freedom Dickens used. But 
at least we may be thankful that he saw 
his limitations in this respect, and that 
he accordingly avoided falling into the 
errors which his more popular contem- 
porary so rashly courted. 

It will have been observed that, of 
the three writers just discussed, the 
strongest praise for dramatic qualities 
has been given to that one who is most 
distinguished among them, for the per- 
sonal relation which springs up between 
him and his readers. But we may vent- 
ure to believe that if all the inter- 
spersed essays were extracted from all 
his books, this personal relation would 
remain as strong as ever. And, indeed, 
this is the case in Thackeray’s Philip, 
where the rambling tendency is almost 
wholly checked. The sensation of per- 
sonal intercourse arises simply from the 
unaffected method of narrating, as if all 
that he tells were matter of personal ob- 
servation. Though honestly renouncing 
himself, in the action of his story, he 
survives personally, as the best novel- 
ists should and do survive, in his style. 
Nothing can be more disastrous than the 
indifference to style so commonly mani- 
fested in the novels of the day. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that the culti- 
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vation of impersonality by the novelist, 
in his interpretation of character, need - 
in any way lead to the neglect of style. 
All fine art is the interpretation of nat- 
ure by the individual, and must, there- 
fore, bear some trace of individual work- 
manship. We may accept, theoretically, 
Herbert Spencer’s conclusion, that ‘* To 
have a specific style is to be poor in 
speech;’’ but we must observe, never- 
theless, that even Shakespeare, with all 
the variety of utterance which he com- 
mands, retains throughout a nameless 
but abiding quality of style, that unites 
the components of this variety under the 
dominion of his sovereign spirit. Style, 
to be sure, is an outgrowth of the au- 
thor’s personality. But impersonality 
—the universality of Shakespeare — 
springs naturally out of personality, 
also, and ean be derived only thence. 
However impersonal the creative writer 
may become, he may, as has been said, 
survive still in his style, this being some- 
thing of which neither he himself nor 
any one else can rob him. He sacri- 
fices his own individuality, for the time 
being, in the creation; but when the 
work is finished, it has become, through 
his intervention, — 


Prime nature with an added artistry.” 


This retiring attitude of the story-mover 
does not imply total invisibility, as we 
haye just seen in the ease of Thackeray, 
but only inofficiousness. “The stand- 
point of entire impartiality, by taking 
nature out of the hands of the man, so 
to speak, and putting it under the calm, 
indicative finger of the novelist, necessi- 
tates a constantly renewed study of sur- 
rounding life, and study of the most 
sincere and sympathetic kind. When 
the leading interest lies in the unfolding 
of incident, or when too much of the 
book is made up of ruminations aloud 
on the motives and traits of the actors 
in it, it becomes dangerously easy for a 
writer to invent a different succession of 
incidents, with different scenery, and 
characters similar to those he had al- 
ready used, or even precisely the same 
ones under new names, imagining all the 
while that he is composing a fresh work. 
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But if an author feels himself com- 
pelled constantly to institute the most 
vigorous investigations into life and char- 
acter, he is apt always to find himself 
humbly brought back to nature; and 
that is the best of all attitudes in which 
he can find himself. It is, however, 
only a higher standard of popular taste 
and of criticism that can make him feel 
the constant spur to more careful study. 
We are not, in general, ready to take 
a hint from our novelist, unless we be 
told outright what it is intended to con- 
vey by that hint; or to enjoy a nice 
stroke of delineation, unless we be re- 
minded in some way that it is a nice 
stroke. Let us here compare two pas- 
sages, one of them taken from a popular 
living English novelist, the other from 
Ivan Turgénieff’s Smoke. This is the 
first: — 

‘¢She bowed to the stranger, with 
studious politeness, but without uttering 
a word. ‘J am obliged to listen to this 
person,’ thought the old lady; ‘but I am 
not obliged to speak to her.’ ”’ 

Here the whole italicized statement is 
absolutely superfluous, and simply blunts 
the fine point with which the sentence 
preceding it, had it been allowed to 
stand alone, might have scored its due 
effect. Now take the passage from the 
Russian writer. Ratmirof has been 
questioning his wife as to her interest in 
Litvinof, the hero of the book. Without 
answering him, — 

‘¢Trene raised her hand, until the 
light shone full in her husband’s face; 
then she looked him in the eyes attent- 
ively and curiously, and began to laugh 
aloud. ‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Ratmirof, with a frown. ‘What do 
you mean?’ he repeated, stamping his 
foot. He felt that he had been insulted 
and humiliated, but the beauty of this 
woman, standing before him with such 
an easy confidence, dazzled, while it 
pained him. Not one of her charms 
escaped his observation; even to the 
rosy reflection of her finger-tips in the 
dark bronze of the lamp which she 
held .... and the insult sank deeper in 
his breast. Irene continued to laugh. 
“What! You! You are jealous?’ she 
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cried at last, and turning her back on 
her husband, she left the room. ‘ He 
is jealous!’ he heard her say again, after 
the door had closed, with a fresh burst 
of mocking laughter.”’ 

Although the emotional crisis in this 
scene is very great, it will be observed 
that the writer allows himself only a 
single reference to Ratmirof’s feeling; 
the effect is chiefly obtained by a stu- 
diously simple record of what the two 
persons said and did. A comparison 
of detached passages, in this way, is in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory. But it is 
easy to observe what unnecessary im- 
portance the English writer has given 
to a point which the Russian artist 
would have passed without wasting a 
word. And if the reader should carry 
on comparisons of this kind for himself, 
he would speedily discover that the 
reckless expenditure of words on the 
part of novelists of the common stamp, 
and the consequent loss of time and of 
vigorous impressions, which falls to their 
audiences, is enormous. 

The excess of subjectivity in the 
average contemporary novel is not dis- 
tinctly enough recognized. But it is 
perhaps not more due to the character 
of the time than to inheritance. By a 
curious process of genius, Rousseau, 
drawing his inspiration from Richard- 
son, transfermed the type which the 
latter had founded, and which was to a 
great extent dramatic, into a vehicle of 
personality. Inthe Nouvelle Héloise, he 
charged it with his own excess of morbid 
sentimentality, and in Emile converted it 
into a polemical agent for the dissemina- 
tion of ideas supporting or connected 
with his attack upon existing civiliza- 
tion. And it was from Rousseau that 
Goethe derived dis style of novel, al- 
though the Frenchman was a tyro, and 
the German a master. Goethe’s deep 
critical insight enabled him to construct 
with great nicety, even though his ob- 
jective power was somewhat coldly sys- 
tematic. Nevertheless, he really fol- 
lowed Rousseau’s lead, and was more or 
less influenced always by the source of 
this original impulse; although in the 
short tale entitled simply Novelle he 
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seems to haye gone to the opposite 
extreme of depending on an almost 
invisible raison d’étre. But Werther, 
published sixteen years after the Nou- 
velle Héloise, was unmistakably an out- 
growth of the latter. Afterwards, in 
The Elective Affinities, he advanced a 
theory in the form of an_ illustrative 
story, conducted with great skill, it 
must be confessed; and finally, in Wi- 
helm Meister, he embodied the results 
of life-long meditations, after a fash- 
ion which quite diverts the novel from 
its normal and predisposed direction of 
growth. This crowning structure he 
has so enriched, as to make it a treas- 
ury of inexhaustible suggestion; ‘and 
yet, considered as a novel pure and sim- 
ple, we cannot place the depth and va- 
riety of the author’s abstract thought 
altogether to its eredit. The peculiar 
efficacy of a novel, indeed, lies in its 
gradual, concrete, and insensible instil- 
lations of wisdom. Here and there, in- 
deed, the author may give us a few 
golden grains of formulated wisdom; but 
in general the abstract truths which he 
has laboriously eliminated should pass 
through the substance of his book like 
some chemic which leaves no trace in 
the liquid that absorbs it, beyond an 
increased brilliancy and clearness. But 
with Goethe the mental discoveries are 
so wholly the subject of attention, in 
and for themselves, that he has no 
warmth of enjoyment left for the repro- 
duction of those surface-appearances, 
forming a common ground on which the 
novel may unite readers of the most 
diverse tendencies and varying calibre. 
It is true, Wilhelm Meister gives evi- 
dence of much observation of these ap- 
pearances, but they have really received 
the author’s attention only as a matter 
of form; he does not love individualities. 
What do we care for Jarno, Laertes, Lo- 
thario, Mariana, Aurelia, Theresa, and 
Natalia? Even Wilhelm draws from us 
but a cold regard; and Mignon is almost 
the only person in the book calculated to 
establish anything like a relation founded 
upon affection, with the reader. On the 
whole, the figures float before us like 
the creatures of a phantasm, merely, — 
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resembling colored shapes thrown on the 
screen before a magic lantern; thin, 
diaphanous, remote from the sphere of 
tangible entities within which the novel, 
as distinguished from allegory, should 
remain confined. We demand, first of 
all, that the novelist should preserve a 
sturdy delight in all visible forms and 
transient appearances, as well for them- 
selves as for what may underlie them. 
But Goethe does not take hold of these 
with real gusto; scenes, persons, and 
incidents are with him always too ex- 


‘ clusively viewed as inferior parts of the 


great allegorical mosaic he is putting to- 
gether. Life is here presented as seen 
from his serene summit of universal eult- 
ure, without sufficient regard for the 
stand-point of the ordinary observer. 
The highest beauties of all poems remain 
veiled to all but a few, who learn how 
to detect their presence beneath the 
drapery; but in Wilhelm Meister the 
veiled beauties are all in all, and he who 
is slow of appreciation for them must 
turn from the book hungry. Its exter- 
nal aspect is not only dry beyond en- 
durance to the ordinary reader, but, in 
addition, a little repulsive, owing to the 
presence of a slight, contented sensuality 
which may disgust some and injure others, 
and which will only become inoperative 
with the charitable and mature reader, 
who looks by habit for the best, in 
preference to the less good. Of course, 
Goethe addresses himself by design to 
a limited audience. He has altogether 
the air of a man discoursing at ease, 
after dinner; and he has accordingly 
invited only a chosen circle; he wishes 
for none but good listeners. No one 
can dispute the depth of perception and 
the invigorating wisdom in this novel; 
but in our present inquiry, we have 
chiefly to consider the book as related 
to the development of the novel in 
its character of poetic form. So con- 
sidered, it seems an erratic though 
splendid effort; it stands aside from 
that line of advance upon which the 
novel approaches its perfection, as a 
thing enjoyable for its own artistic per- 
fection and the solid results of cause 
and effect in real life which it presents, 
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not less than for its power of imparting 
the subtlest and most ideal thoughts. 
But Goethe did not appreciate the in- 
herent dramatic and realistic tendency 
of the novel; he had purposes of his own 
to be subserved by it, and even attempted 
to arrest its progress and fix it where 
he had left it, by a careful definition 
of the difference between it and the 
drama, which he set down to the abso- 
lute predominance of subjectivity in the 
novel. 

Traces of the artistic practice of 
Rousseau and Goethe are to be found 
in some of the works of George Sand, 
and certain absurdities which appear 
in Victor Ilugo’s novels may perhaps be 
connected with their principles. But 
even among writers in our own lan- 
guage, who cannot be so directly asso- 
ciated with those eminent champions of 
the subjective novel, there is frequently 
an entirely mistaken notion as to the 
quality and range of this form of com- 
position, which must be partially attrib- 
uted to prevailing modes of thought. 
The. scientific motive is the dominant 
one; our fiction-writers become minute 
and sectional investigators. They are 
in search of specimens; and when they 
have found them, they are very apt to 
set them before us, connected by some 
slight story, and laugh or sneer at them 
a little, as if this were the extent of 
their obligation, both to the persons of 
their fiction and to the reader. We 
need a more reverent view of human 
nature, for without this nothing con- 
structive can be done in art; nothing 
great or beautiful. Now and then some 
one appears who can strike some chord 
of character with precision, and with 
harmonious results; but for the most 
part we are content with cynicism or 
buffoonery, or melodramatic effect, or 
argumentative haranguing. It is time 
that we should draw clear distinctions, 
and, to begin with, recognize a broad 
classification of all those novels wor- 
thy to be considered at all as works 
of art; placing in the first division such 
as more or less partake of the anecdot- 
ical style, —familiar narratives, — and 
those which are finished studies, like 
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Middlemarch; while the second divis- 
ion should be reserved to those which 
achieve a consummate and ideal repro- 
duction of characters and events — ‘‘ a 
totality of forms, sounds, and_inci- 
dents, in short elements and details, 
so closely united among themselves by 
inward dependencies, that their organ- 
ization constitutes a living thing, sur- 
passing in the imaginary world the pro- 
found harmony of the actual world.’’ 
As yet, the partial and critical, rather 
than the unifying and creative view, is 
the most popular. And this, partly 
owing to confused or mistaken views of 
the moral obligations of novel-art. Moral 
truth, however, is not best advanced in 
works of fiction by direct criticism, or 
by the opening of a strict debit and 
eredit account, which shall leave the 
deserving and the undeserving charac- 
ters at quits, before the finis is written; 
though a certain moral effect may some- 
times appear by these means. Profound 
moral influence is wholly indirect, in art. 
When Richardson breaks the bones 
of one offender by an accidental fall, 
and makes another sinner swear reform 
out of hand, he has taught us nothing, 
added nothing to our wisdom or moral- 
ity; because, though his intentions are 
excellent, the device is so clumsy and 
transparent as to excite our amusement. 
We smile at his endeavor to impose a 
mechanical morality upon us. The ref- 
ormation of rakes in this fashion seems 
only a change of activity on the same 
plane with their previous misdeeds: it 
does not proceed from any deeper source. 
It is only through clear perceptions into 
the true quality of our common nature, 
excited by the artistically recounted his- 
tory of certain beings possessed of that 
nature, that the foundations of morality 
are deepened and secured. When the 
artist succeeds in carrying us sympathet- 
ically through the history of these be- 
ings, so that we feel points of simi- 
larity between ourselves and them, and 
recognize how great are the possibili- 
ties of error and crime in us, as in 
them, he has quickened our morality 
by rousing a keener insight into our- 
selves; and, by questioning indirectly 
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the stability of our virtue, he summons 
our reserve forces to their support. But 
in the beginning, he must renounce the 
purpose of actually reforming anybody 
for good and all, by what he writes. It 
is only traits of very limited import that 
can be changed by this direct effort. 
Let him look well to his art. If he un- 
derstands that, and thoroughly, consci- 
-entiously possesses himself of his theme, 
it will be strange indeed if his represen- 
tation of life, like life itself, should not 
involve in every fold and turning some 
real moral enlightenment. Great must 
be the humility of the worthy novelist; 
and the greater the genius, often, the 
greater will be the humility in essential 
points of art, confessed to himself even 
though not placarded to the public. 
He must forget his personal likes and 
dislikes, in his writings, even cultivat- 
ing a warm and sensitive charity. Dis- 
tinctions of high life and low life, as 
such, should be forgotten by him; dis- 
tinctions of good men and bad men cau- 
tiously used. He must regard each hu- 
man being as an undetermined quantity, 
which it is his business to consider in all 
possible lights. And if he can approxi- 
mate to a simple, unprejudiced presenta- 
tion of his persons, he will be fortunate; 
without taking on himself the vast re- 
sponsibility of judging them beyond 
possibility of reprieve. Of course, the 
degree in which he will exercise this im- 
partiality will vary with varying artistic 
purposes. But, having imagined an 
ideal standard for him, we shall be bet- 
ter able to assign to each production its 
true relative position; and by studying 
nice distinctions, we shall do him all the 
more justice, in the end. 

The impartiality which is here alluded 
to, however, must not be confounded 
with those weak condonations and palli- 
ations of error which find a somewhat 
too ready acceptance in these days. A 
popular novelist has recently exempli- 
fied, in a work to which he has given 
the forms of both novel and drama, that 
false and vicious charity which undis- 
cerning readers will be apt to confound 
with the sincere and unvitiated impar- 
tiality of genius which is morally sound. 
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Such performances can only be deplored, 
and left to the corrective treatment of 
wise critics, and the gradual growth of 
a public taste which can be liberal, with- 
out becoming tainted by the crime it 
pities and forgives. Meantime, they 
should not be allowed to throw discredit 
upon the endeavors of genuine artistic 
openness and charity. Those phases 
of existence which are the less happy, 
and those characters which are the less 
eminently good, are the more susceptible 
of poetical enhancement. The terrors 
and mistakes and tragedies of life call 
on the artist to redress them: he alone 
can give to them the unity of beauty 
— awe-striking, pity-inspiring beauty. 
Where passion enters in, there a path 
has been opened to the poet. He has 
little to do with people who are per- 
fectly comfortable, who go about their 
business, and to whom nothing note- 
worthy happens. Nor are native no- 
bility and self-sacrifice at their purest 
the most suitable subjects, always; being 
too good for speech, and rather fit for 
the completer recognition of heaven 
than the momentary catch-breath praise 
of earth. At all events, he cannot rest 
his chief light on these. The supremest 
good comes to him in the slenderest 
rays, falling like starlight upon the tragic 
life of his mimic humanity. Thus dra- 
matic art deals with the victims of pas- 
sion, of circumstance, of defeated aspi- 
ration, lifting them into a pure and 
sweet wsthetie atmosphere. ‘To the dra- 
matic artist, the tempests of life seem 
only to be clearing the air. 

Keeping in mind the steady advance 
of the novel, through many centuries, 
with its distinct dramatic tendency, and 
combining with this the ideal standard 
we are at present able to apprehend, we 
shall learn how to estimate with some 
approach to justness the new achieve- 
ments of new writers. We are proud 
of the modern love for reading, and 
flatter ourselves that the average taste 
in art and literature is advancing. But 
it can never really advance, unless based 
on genuine perceptions. People recog- 
nize and admire a good book, and are 
just as ready to admire a bad one, aft- 
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erward, because they have appreciated 
only emotionally; it is necessary to have 
intellectual perceptions, in order to 
build up a serviceable observatory for 
the taste. At present, the world swears 
by Shakespeare; and reads too much 
trash, because its allegiance to him is 
mainly perfunctory. Fashions change, 
and we fancy we have progressed. But 
this is not enough. 

Still, in the lapse of some hundreds 
of years, the average merit of fiction 
has been increased. As we have seen, 
the worst came first, — the egg-shell ro- 
mances; next, the polished anecdotes of 
the Italians intervened, followed by all 
sorts of fabulous adventures, and the af- 
fectation of long, simpering pastorals, 
in France. ‘Then satire came; and the 
drama emptied its ebbing tide into the 
novel-form; and now we have seen the 
days of Jane Austen, Walter Scott, 
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Thackeray, George Eliot, Balzac, and 
Hawthorne. For something like a cent- 
ury, we have been feeling earnestly 
after real life. The cra of conscientious 
and artistic novel-writing has been fairly 
and fully inaugurated. But do not 
many of the highest summits of possible 
achievement in this region still remain 
unscaled? The few dry husks of knowl- 
edge here stripped off from that central 
life of artistic truth, which never will be 
shown in words, may avail to feed a 
public interest that is prophetic, in the 
interval through which we are now pass- 
ing. But it remains for the masters 
whom the future may bring us, feeling 
the press of history behind them, and, 
within, the inextinguishable impulse to 
create, — it remains for these still further 
to expand and ennoble, in their own 
style, this vital and speaking form which 
we call the novel. 
G. P. Lathrop. 


MORPHINE. 


I HAVE lived for ten years of my life 
in a dream; a waking dream. I say a 
dream because, although that term does 
not exactly describe my mental condi- 
tion during the period alluded to, it still 
describes it with suflicient accuracy for 
all practical purposes, and, when quali- 
fied by the adjective I have here asso- 
ciated with it, describes it perhaps more 
accurately than any other which I could 
employ. Yes, dear reader, I have spent 
ten years of my life in a dream; ten of 
the best years of my life, those oceur- 
ring between thirty and forty years of 
age, — that period of a man’s life when 
he is, or ought to be, in the prime and 
vigor of his manhood; when, if ever, 
the foundations of his fortune are laid; 
when, if ever, fame and distinction are 
acquired; when, if ever, he feels ambi- 
tion stirring within him. During this 
most important period of my life I was 
living in a dream. It was a dream of 


morphine, opium. But for this I might 
have won fortune, and perhaps fame. 
But it was not to be. The light of my 
life was obscured by the dark clouds of 
opium. Thus were ten of the best years 
of my life wasted, utterly wasted. 

I made my first acquaintance with 
morphine through the medium of a 
physician’s prescription. From my 
earliest youth I had been afflicted with 
neuralgia, as had been my father before 
me, and other members of our family as 
well. In fact, the disease seemed to be 
hereditary in our family. At first it 
made its appearance in the form of tie- 
douloureux, a most excruciating pain in 
the face and jaws. Removing at nine- 
teen years of age to a large city, where 
the services of better dentists could be 
had than a country place affords, the 
extraction of all badly decayed teeth, 
and some attention to those that re- 
mained, removed the exciting cause of 
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the fic, and so I was happily rid of this 
disturber of my peace for a period of 
some years. 

This immunity from suffering was not 
however of permanent duration. In 
the summer of 1857 my old enemy re- 
turned. The stomach this time was 
selected as the point of attack; that 
being, I presume, the most vulnerable 
point. Every evening, about dark, the 
enemy commenced his assault. Then 
‘it was that for the first time, by direc- 
tion of my physician, I took morphine. 
A solution was made of one grain sul- 
phate of morphia in an ounce of water, 
of which I was directed to take one 
quarter, then wait for half an hour, and 
if by that time relief had not been ob- 
tained, I was to repeat the dose, and 
so on eyery half-hour, until I found my- 
seif free from pain. The first dose pro- 
duced no sensible mitigation of the symp- 
toms. ‘The second merely took the wire 
edge off the pain, so to speak. The 
third dose rendered me comparatively 
comfortable, but it was only after I had 
taken the fourth and last portion, a 
whole grain of morphine in all, that I 
experienced full and entire relief. I 
may be pardoned the minuteness with 
which I have dwelt upon the circum- 
stances connected with my taking mor- 
phine for the first time; because it was 
the first link in a long chain of evils. and 
as such it forms an incident in my life’s 
history indelibly stamped upon the tab- 
let of memory, and therefore not to be 
slightingly passed over; and because of 
the interest which others of my class — 
I mean the class of opium-eaters; and 
a large class it is—take in the recital 
of anything relating to their habit, not 
to speak of the interest which medical 
men and others have also in this subject. 
To say that I was now free from pain 
would be to describe only the negative 
effects of the drug I had taken. I went 
to bed and lay during the whole night 
in a most delightful reverie. Time 
seemed to speed onward with increased 
velocity. Oh how the hours flew by! 
It seemed to be but twenty minutes from 
one stroke of the clock to another. I 
felt a tingling sensation as or prickly 
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heat, all over the body. With this 
trifling exception, my condition phys- 
ically was one of the most perfect com- 
fort and satisfaction; and not until morn- 
ing came, did I feel that sense of drow- 
siness and stupor resulting from the 
morphine as its secondary effect. 

Finding, then, that a grain of mor- 
phine was just the quantity required 
in my case, I took that amount every 
day, in the evening, while the neuralgia 
continued, which was for three or four 
weeks; when the disease left me. Being 
now free from pain, I ceased taking mor- 
phine, as the necessity for it had ceased. 
This was my first experience with mor- 
phine; would to God it had been my last? 
And this experience was pleasant, leay- 
ing no sting behind. Is it then to be 
wondered at, that upon the next attack 
of my hereditary enemy, and in all sub- 
sequent attacks, I employed a remedy 
which had worked so well before, in 
fact the only remedy I knew of for this 
painful affection? Before I became 
acquainted with morphine as a remedy 
for neuralgie pain, its periodical attacks 
were anticipated with dread. Now I was 
able to look the enemy in the face with 
some degree of composure, not to say 
complacency. Its advent was viewed 
with horror and dismay no longer. For 
had I not discovered a remedy, a sover- 
eign remedy, a remedy at once prompt, 
efficient, and safe? And not only that, 
but one which at the same time that it 
relieved my sufferings, yielded me the 
most exquisite delight. 

But there came a time when matters 
took a different turn, when my relations 
with morphine were not of so friendly a 
nature, and when my reflections became 
of a more sombre hue. 

In the autumn of 1858, in consequence 
of an attack of typhoid fever, which 
was characterized throughout its contin- 
uance by extreme pain in the head, the 
battle-ground was again shifted from 
the stomach to the head. Though the 
pain varied much in its character and 
in its immediate locality; being some- 
times in the front of the head and some- 
times in the back; sometimes confined 
to one spot, as just over the right or the 
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left eye, or to one or the other of the 
posterior inferior angles of the cra- 
nium, and sometimes diffused over the 
whole coronal region, rendering the 
scalp sore to the touch—so sore that 
while it continued I could wear no head- 
covering except a knitted woolen cap, 
or a hat made of the softest and lightest 
felt; when to cut my hair was agony, 
and even to comb it drew tears: how- 
ever much the disease varied in its man- 


ifestations or in its special locality, the 


head was always, from this time forward, 
the point d’appui. Not only was the 
seat of the pain changed from this time, 
but the character of the disease upon 
which it depended was also changed. 
Whereas before, it was periodical in its 
manifestations, occurring once or twice a 
year, and lasting from one to four weeks, 
now it continued —with the exception 
of such intermissions as I shall note in the 
course of my narrative —all the time. 
In short, the malady had changed from 
the acute to the chronic form. 

Before I had fully recovered from the 
effects of the fever, the neuralgia set in, 
in the chronic form; and I was never 
free from pain a single day for four 
months, except when under the influence 
of morphine. In the mean time I had 
become an inmate of a water-cure, but 
had not as yet received any benefit from 
the treatment. At the end of four 
months the neuralgia suddenly ceased, 
and I immediately laid aside the mor- 
phine, as I had done always before on 
the subsidence of the pain. Although I 
had been using the drug in moderation, 
neyer exceeding a grain to a grain and 
a half daily, yet having taken it contin- 
uously for four months, I found a difli- 
culty in thus suddenly leaving it off 
which I had never experienced before. 
J felt as weak as a child, and as though 
I was falling to pieces. All the secre- 
tions of the system, which under the in- 
fluence of the morphine had been locked 
up, were now poured forth abundantly. 
Perspiration was profuse. Yet it was 
a cold and clammy sweat, and I was 
compelled to go to bed and coyer up 
with blankets in order to keep warm in 
the middle of a July day. I had a 
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gnawing sensation in my stomach which 
demanded for its satisfaction mustard, 
pepper, and other hot and stimulating 
condiments. And for eight days and 
nights I never closed an eye in sleep. 
But in a little over a week, the system 
had fully reacted, and I began to feel 
pretty comfortable. I had not yet be- 
come a confirmed opium-eater, but I 
had made a narrow escape. I had been 
standing on dangerous ground. 

The neuralgia returned before I had 
been free from ita month. Being still 
at the water-cure, I brought to my aid 
all the resources of hydropathy. I tried 
cold baths and warm baths, and a most 
rigid diet, all to no purpose; and after 
suffering as none but a neuralgic invalid 
can suffer, I again resorted to the old 
remedy, and the only remedy for this 
protean malady. It may be that I re- 
sumed the use of the drug without proper 
reflection; but when does a man in se- 
vere and agonizing pain ever reflect? 
Although I suffered, suffered severely, 
when last I abandoned the use of the 
morphine, still I did not suffer as much 
from that cause as I was now suffering 
from neuralgic pain. I thought I was 
choosing the least of two evils. 

I now struggled both against the dis- 
case and against the remedy. I tried 
hard not to become an opium-eater. I 
tried hard to sever the links of the chain 
rapidly forging about me, links which 
were becoming every day more ada- 
mantine. And at one time, and that 
within four months of the date of my 
last resumption, taking advantage of a 
temporary cessation of pain, I almost 
succeeded. Yet I did not succeed. 
After this period my pains increased, 
calling for increased doses of morphine. 

Thad now become a confirmed opium- 
eater. I had been taking morphine ey- 
ery day continuously for several months. 
My custom was to take it twice a day; 
the first portion immediately on rising 
in the morning, and the second about 
the middle of the afternoon; though 
sometimes I took it three or four times 
a day, if upon oceasion I had more pain 
than common; and of course making the 
amount taken for that day largely in 
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excess of the usual daily quantum. I 
bought my supplies — one eighth of an 
ounce at a time—put up in the bot- 
tles containing that amount, which are 
familiar to druggists, physicians, and all 
others accustomed to use the article, and 
which I kept in the drawer of my wash- 
stand, convenient of access. Besides 
this I carried a little vial,—such as 
homeopathic physicians use to contain 
their pellets, — with a few grains, in my 
waistcoat pocket, so as to have it al- 
ways at hand in case I should be away 
from home for a day or a part of a day. 
My health was, during most of this 
winter (1859-60), very poor indeed. [ 
was as thin as a shadow; did not weigh 
a hundred pounds. My complexion was 
sallow, the secretions of the body all 
locked up, and all the organic functions 
sluggishly performed. But the mor- 
phine kept me for the most part free 
from pain. Under its influence I slept 
well at night, and for a while in the be- 
ginning of the winter I spent the time, 
in daylight, in dozing upon the sofa. 
After mid-winter my health improved 
somewhat, I lessened the quantity of 
morphine I was using, and in conse- 
quence I became more wakeful, and my 
mind more active. I now spent my time 
mostly in reading and writing. I also 
took up the study of stenography. Al- 
though I had given up all idea of busi- 
ness long before, I was still unwilling 
that my time should be wholly lost; so I 
pursued this study not alone as a pas- 
time, but with a view to its profitable 
employment at some future time as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, if I should 
ever be so fortunate as to recover my 
health sufficiently to work at it. 
Towards spring I left the water-cure 
and went for a while to Philadelphia, 
and soon after to the country again, 
where I spent most of the two years fol- 
lowing. I have nothing special to re- 
cord as to this period of my career, until 
we come to the summer of 1861. It 
was at this time that I took the largest 
doses of morphine that I ever attained 
to, amounting to an average of ten 
grains daily. That was the maximum. 
The disease was generally worse in the 
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winter season, owing to confinement in- 
doors and want of exercise, thus requir- 
ing larger doses of morphine for its relief. 
Under these circumstances I sometimes 
took six or eight grains a day; but on the 
advent of warm and pleasant weather, 
when I could be more out-doors, my 
health would improve, so that I was en- 
abled to come back to the old standard 
of about half that amount. But now at 
the end of summer, with all the advan- 
tages of the season in my favor, the dis- 
ease grew worse than it had ever be- 
fore been. It was under these circum- 
stances that I gradually advanced to ten 
grains of morphine a day. My health, 
as I have just stated, was miserable in- 
deed. Though when under the influence 
of the morphine I suffered no actual 
pain, still I never felt completely well; 
and taking the drug in such enormous 
quantity as I did, I could lie down and 
go to sleep at any hour of the day or 
night. In fact, it was difficult for me 
at all times to keep awake. Although 
the stimulating effect of the large doses 
I was taking at this time was very great, 
the narcotic effect was still greater, in- 
deed overpowering. The drug had lost 
its exhilarating effect on the mind, and 
I had become gloomy and despondent. 
Thad almost lost hope. 

But just here, when I least expected 
it, deliverance came. It was on the 
night of the last day of September. I 
went to bed on that evening in my usual 
health, no better and no worse than 
common. But I awoke some time in the 
night feeling deathly sick, and suffering 
severe pain in the stomach. About day- 
light I attempted to take my usual morn- 
ing dose of morphine. I had scarcely 
set down the glass from which I ‘had 
taken it, dissolved in a little water, ac- 
cording to my customary method, when 
I threw it— the morphine— up again. 
This alarmed me very much, for I 
thought that if I should not be able to 
retain the morphine on my stomach, I 
should die for the want of it. I had not 
learned then, as I have since, that. mor- 
phine could be dispensed with thus sud- 
denly, after the habit of taking it had 
been formed. I made another attempt 
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to take morphine during the day, with 
better success. A critical action by 
vomiting and diarrhea now commenced, 
which seemed to tear down the system 
to its very foundations. Every vestige 
of disease was cleared out by this con- 
vulsion of nature, and at the end of 
a week, when the vomiting ceased, I 
found myself, for the first time in some 
years, free from neuralgic pain. The 
diarrhea continued for three months 
afterwards. 

Owing to the absence of neuralgic 
pain, I was now enabled to reduce at 
once the daily rations of morphine to 
about half the amount I had lately been 
using. From this point I made further 
reduction, week by week and day by 
day, until by the first day of January 
following, just three months after the 
commencement of my late illness, I was 
able to lay it aside entirely. While the 
morphine was in process of reduction, 
and for some time afterwards, by med- 
ical advice I made free use of alcoholic 
stimulus, in order to supply the place 
of the stimulus of the morphine which 
was being gradually withdrawn. But 
whether this was of any advantage or 
not, lam not now able to say. I did 
not suffer much while disusing the 
morphine, except from that gnawing 
sensation in my stomach, which I have 
adverted to as occurring on a former 
occasion, when I left off the drug sud- 
denly. I suffered also from sleepless- 
ness. During the period of my con- 
valescence I went to Philadelphia, and 
not being able to content myself in bed 
when I could not sleep, I usually spent 
the first half of the night at the theatre, 
or at some concert-saloon, listening to 
the music and drinking whisky punch. 
Sleep at length came back to me, and I 
was now in a better condition of health 
than I had enjoyed for years. I had 
gained about thirty pounds in weight. 

In the month of March, 1862, I left 
Philadelphia and went to reside with 
Dr. , in southern New York, to en- 
ter upon the study of medicine, and at 
the same time to assist him in the con- 
duct of the institution of which he was 
proprietor, a sort of private hospital. 
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In the capacity of assistant to Dr. , 
I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
cure of several opium-eaters by his 
method, as a number of his patients 
were drawn from that class. Dr. 
plan was to have the patient abandon 
the use of the drug at once, without any 
preliminary. This plan, though always 
attended with an immense amount of 
suffering, was generally successful, at 
least for the time being, though relapses 
sometimes occurred after the patient had 
left the institution. 

My health had now become pretty 
well established. But it was for a very 
brief period indeed. About the begin- 
ning of July of this year, symptoms of 
my old malady began again to make 
themselves felt. I took every precau- 
tion to ward off the attack. I tried all 
the resources of allopathy, homeopathy, 
and hydropathy, together with a most 
rigid regimen; for above all things I did 
not wish again to become an opium-eater. 
But what was to be done? Although my 
condition before, when taking morphine 
habitually, was a truly deplorable one, 
still it was more tolerable than my con- 
dition was now, without it. While using 
it moderately I could give some attention 
to business; I had still some enjoyment 
of life, especially in intellectual pursuits, 
for it seemed to stimulate the intellectual 
faculties to increased activity. And, 
barring all considerations of this kind, 
I was free from pain while under its 
influence. Now I was wholly incapaci- 
tated for business of any kind, and en- 
joyment was out of the question. I had 
no pleasure in existence; life was a 
burden. I fought the enemy long and 
desperately; fought him with the energy 
of despair, until, overcome with suffer- 
ing, I finally succumbed. Then I took 
morphine for a single day, making a 
truce with the enemy, as it were, for that 
short period, only to renew the battle 
the day following. Then on the third 
day I took morphine again. In this 
way I kept the enemy at bay for several 
weeks, making it a rule never to take 
morphine two days in succession, thus 
giving the system time fully to recover 
from the effects of one dose before tak- 
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ing another. 1 thought that in this way 
I incurred less danger of falling back 
again into my old habits. But the time 
came when this rule could no longer be 
observed, and I took morphine every 
day; but once a day for a while, and, by 
the time winter had set in, twice a day, 
or oftener, as required. Thus, in about 
a year from the time I had gone through 
the tremendous crisis described a little 
further back, I was again in the gall of 
bitterness. Indeed, I had come to that 
condition in which I cared but little 
whether I lived or died. I had become, 
in short, perfectly reckless of conse- 
quences. 

Under the influence of the morphine 
I was comparatively comfortable; and 
being at this season of the year— 
winter —in a measure released from 
duty in Dr. *s institution, I had in- 
creased opportunity to pursue my med- 
ical studies. I studied diligently this 
winter, and made good progress. In 
the spring, I left Dr. ’s and went 
to Brooklyn to reside with another 
physician, in much the same capacity 
as that in which I had lived with Dr. 
. I still continued to pursue my 
medical studies, assisting my present 
preceptor as I had done my former one. 
In the autumn of 1863 I left Brooklyn 
and went again to the country. I was 
now entirely out of business. 

It is needless here to recapitulate the 
numerous frantic attempts I made to 
break my fetters since my last resump- 
tion of morphine; how I tried to substi- 
tute chloroform in its stead, and some- 
times liquor. All of which attempts 
failed, as I predict all sueh attempts 
must fail. Nor need I tell how, while 
yet I was in Brooklyn, I went resolutely 
to bed for a whole month and tried to 
starve out the neuralgia, taking no 
nourishment during that time except a 
plate of soup every day at dinner time. 
I had also a eup of cocoa for my break- 
fast, and a cup of tea for supper. ‘There 
was no nourishment in these last, of 
course, except what was due to the 
milk and sugar which they contained. 
This experiment also was a_ failure. 
After this I gave over all such experi- 
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ments, satisfied that they could never 
succeed. 

My health was at this time variable, 
sometimes better and sometimes worse, 
and the amount of morphine used varied 
as did my health. Still I was not at this 
period of my career using it in inor- 
dinate quantities. The average, one 
month with another, was not more than 
three or four grains a day. Sometimes 
for months together it was even less 
than this. I now read a good deal, as 
formerly, especially on medical subjects; 
for having entered upon the study of 
medicine, I was determined to go 
through with it, my condition at this 
time being not so bad but that I could 
make good progress. I also kept up my 
practice at short-hand, and in time man- 
aged to acquire such a degree of expert- 
ness in the stenographic art, as to war- 
rant me in offering my services as a pro- 
fessional reporter. J had now been out 
of employment for a long time, and be- 
gan to feel the necessity of exerting my- 
self to gain a livelihood. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 1864 I went to New 
York and engaged as reporter at Fowler 
and Wells’s, phrenologists, to report 
phrenological examinations. Soon after 
going to New York, I made trial of elec- 
tricity for my neuralgia, but without ex- 
periencing any benefit. 

Under the close confinement incident 
to a sedentary occupation, my health 
now still further declined, until at length 
I again got up to my old maximum of 
ten grains of morphine a day. Using a 
large amount of morphine as I did at 
this time, a time when the drug was at 
its highest price, and eating but little, 
my weekly bills therefor were sometimes 
in excess of the amount I paid at a res- 
taurant of the middle class for food. 
Morphine was to me, at this period, 
board and lodging, fuel and washing, 
combined. It destroyed any natural 
appetite for food I might otherwise 
have had, and therefore but little food 
was required. And under the narcotic 
effect of such large doses, I could sit 
down and fall asleep anywhere, and at 
any time, night or day. As under like 
circumstances before, I could scarcely 
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keep sufficiently awake to attend to 
business. Stimulating as it was, it kept 
me always warm; and checking as it 
did the excretion from the skin, I could 
wear a shirt a week without soiling. 

While in New York this winter I saw 
many openings for business in the line 
of the profession which I had adopted, 
which were suited to my capacities and 
tastes; opportunities to engage in en- 
terprises affording scope to such talents 
as I possessed, but all of which I was 
compelled to forego in consequence of 
the state of my health. I was bound 
hand and foot. These considerations, 
at times, almost maddened me. I finally 
grew so restless under this condition of 
affairs that I determined to achieve my 
freedom at all hazards. My friend and 
former preceptor, Dr. , urged me to 
come to him, enter his institution as a 
patient, and give up the morphine at 
once and forever. It was one of Dr. 
’s favorite theories that any one in 
my circumstances, taking morphine for 
neuralgic pain, would have pain as long 
as he continued to take morphine. That 
is, that though he took morphine in con- 
sequence of pain, yet after a time the 
pain would persist in consequence of the 
daily doses of morphine —just as old 
coffee-drinkers sometimes have a head- 
ache which coffee alone will relieve, but 
which will return next day in conse- 
quence of the coffee drunk the day be- 
fore to cure it. He thought that if I 
‘could but give up the morphine, I would 
in a week’s time thereafter find myself 
free from pain. 

Accordingly, in the beginning of 
March of the year we have now ar- 
rived at, that is, the year 1865, I left 
New York and went to Dr. ag: 
T arrived at my destination the same day 
I left the city. This was Saturday. In 
the morning, before going aboard the 
cars, I took five grains of morphine, and 
J had five grains yet remaining, which I 
had intended for my afternoon dose, 
thinking it would be the last I would 
take. But reflecting that the sooner the 
struggle commenced, the sooner it would 
be over, as I was not suffering much 
pain, I decided not to take it, for I 
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would thereby gain a few hours’ time. 
I had the five grains of morphine still in 
the little vial which I carried in my 
waistcoat pocket, when Dr. came 
to visit ne in my room the next morn- 
ing, and I gave it to him then and there, 
well knowing that the time would soon 
come when I would not be able to resist 
the temptation to make use of it if left 
anywhere within my reach. Two days 
afterwards I would have given five dol- 
lars for those five grains of morphine. 
Yes, I would have given all I was worth 
for even one grain. 

I slept pretty well the first night, not- 
withstanding the want of my usual 
afternoon dose. This was, I suppose, 
partly owing to the fatigue of my jour- 
ney. The next day I kept my bed, as 
I was suffering considerably from pain 
in the head; but I had not yet come 
out from under the influence of the mor- 
phine. I had my breakfast in bed; ate 
some dinner, too; but before tea-time I 
had got beyond the point where food 
could be tolerated. ‘The second night I 
did not rest so well. But it was not un- 
til the morning of Monday, forty-eight 
hours after I had taken the last mor- 
phine, that the struggle may be said to 
have fairly commenced. I can take 
enough of morphine in one day to have 
its effects last for two days afterwards. 
During the forenoon of this day I rolled 
and tossed and threshed about in my 
bed, in a perfect agony of nervousness 
and distress. A freezing perspiration 
broke out over the whole body, alter- 
nated with flushes of heat. At one mo- 
ment I felt as if buried deep in Arctic 
snows; the next as though I lay on a 
lake of burning lava. Then came vio- 
lent and protracted sternutation. I 
sneezed like one taking a severe cold; 
sneezed as though I should dislocate 
some of the cervical vertebre. At 
length a bilious diarrhea set in, accom- 
panied with vomiting of a dark, bilious 
matter. All the secretions of the body, 
long suppressed by the morphine, were 
now poured forth with unexampled pro- 
fuseness. Nature, long cheated of her 
rights, was now making reprisals. ‘The 
liver, especially, was now exacting cent 
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per cent. for long years of abuse. That 
terrible gnawing in my stomach, which 
J have alluded to before as occurring in 
like circumstances, was again felt. The 
vomiting gave relief to this for a few 
minutes afterwards. Sometimes, too, 
after vomiting I could lie back in bed 
and doze for perhaps five minutes. This 
was the only sleep I had, and the only 
cessation of my sufferings, night or day, 
for a week. 

After this had gone on for three or 
four days, I begged the doctor to give 
me morphine — but a single grain —in 
order that I might have a short res- 
pite from my sufferings, promising that 
when the effect of that had passed off, I 
should want no more, but would allow 
things to take their course. But he 
was inexorable. I then wanted liquor 
of some kind. That too was refused. 
He said, however, he would give me 
some bromide of potash, which would 
make me sleep. Of this I took double, 
triple, quadruple doses, but all without 
the least effect. One night as I lay on 
my bed, suffering more than tongue can 
tell, I bethought me of a vial containing 
about two fluid-drachms of extra strong 
laudanum, which I had in a medical 
ease in my trunk. Quick as lightning 
T bounded out of bed, got it out of my 
trunk, and before the attendant could 
prevent me, took out the cork and swal- 
lowed the whole. I had not time to re- 
turn the vial to its case before I threw 
the laudanum up again. My stomach 
had by this time become too irritable 
to retain it. Thus nature was left to 
fight out the battle alone and unaided, 
and that was perhaps the best way, 
since the experiment had proceeded so 
far. Matters continued in pretty much 
the same state until the end of the 
week. On Saturday the violence of the 
reaction began to subside. At noon of 
that day I felt as though I could eat 
something, and accordingly I made a 
light dinner. This was the first food if 
had taken since noon of the Sunday 
previous, just six days. I was pretty 
comfortable during the afternoon. 

I now felt that the long struggie was 
over. And more than all, I was now 
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free from neuralgie pain. Dr. said 
that here was proof of the truth of his 
theory. I did not so regard it. I 
thought that my freedom from pain was 
alone due to the tremendous crisis I 
had just passed through, a crisis which 
few diseases could withstand. Iwas now 
a truly happy and thankful man. The 
next day— Sunday —I still kept my 
bed, happy in contrasting my situation 
now with what it had been but a week 
before. On Monday I was able to get out 
to the bath-room and take a bath, after 
which I went into the parlor and lay on 
the sofa for the rest of the day, only too 
glad to escape from confinement within 
the four walls of my chamber, the silent 
witnesses of my sufferings, and mingle 
once more with congenial society. I 
was extremely weak, as I might be sup- 
posed to be, after a week’s battling with 
the enemy, and fasting the while. But 
my appetite was now keen, and my di- 
gestion rapid, and I bade fair to make 
up very soon for my previous fasting. I 
could hardly wait from one meal to the 
next. 

Although the worst of my sufferings 
were now over, I was still far from being 
comfortable. ‘That freezing perspira- 
tion was always present, especially down 
the spine, and I was exceedingly nerv- 
ous and irritable and impatient, ready 
to fly into a passion upon the slightest 
occasion, or without occasion. And 
worse than all, I could not sleep. With 
the exception that immediately after a 
meal I could lie down on the sofa and 
doze for five or ten minutes, I got but 
an hour or two of sleep at night fora 
month afterwards. I kept a lamp burn- 
ing on my table all night, while I lay in 
bed andread De Quincey. After an ab- 
sence of four weeks I returned to New 
York and to business. I was not yet 
fit for business, being so nervous that 1 
could searcely write. I therefore re- 
mained in New York but a fortnight 
after my return. when I resigned my sit- 
uation at Fowler and Wells’s and went 
into the western part of the State, to 
recruit for awhile and then enter upon 
a professional engagement with another 
party. 
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It was now about six weeks since I 
had taken the last morphine. My health 
in the mean time had not improved to 
that degree which I thought I had a 
right to expect. Iwas free from neu- 
ralgic pain, it is true, but I was still 
nervous and irritable, and exceedingly 
uncomfortable every way. That cold and 
clammy perspiration still continued. It 
seemed indeed to be more profuse than it 
had been three weeks before. Other 
symptoms there were too, which, along 
with this, indicated a state of great re- 
laxation of the general system. I saw 
that tonic remedies were called for, and 
I took quinine, but without any effect 
whatever. Mine is one of those consti- 
tutions upon which quinine never seems 
to have any effect. At length the time 
came when I must go to work, though 
in no fit condition for it. Short-hand 
reporting is a pursuit requiring in those 
who would practice it the best condi- 
tion of mental and physical capacity. 
The mental faculties which it calls into 
action are put to the utmost stretch, 
and the physical health must be such as 
to give them adequate support. How- 
ever, the attempt must be made, and I 
made it. I very soon found that with- 
out assistance from some quarter I could 
not succeed. What was to be done now? 
I ventured to take a grain of morphine. 
The effect was marvelous! I could re- 
port now, verbatim, never losing a word. 
And I could do any amount of labor at 
transcribing, the drudgery of the stenog- 
rapher. I now liked to work, the 
harder and the more of it the better. 
The morphine had such a bracing and 
tonic effect! I felt when I walked as 
though I had a man on each side of 
me, supporting me. It brought such a 
feeling of physical and mental vigor, 
such a feeling of wellness, —to coin a 
word, —as Ihad never experienced be- 
fore. The next day I felt not quite so 
vigorous, but still I was by no means so 
weak and languid as I had been two 
days before. It was not until the third 
day that I lapsed fully into my former 
condition. I then repeated the dose. 
Two days subsequently I took morphine 
again. I found myself necessitated to 
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take it every second day in order to be 
able to work, and I was determined not 
to take it oftener, for I knew that in 
this way alone could I preserve my free- 
dom. I thought that in the mean while, 
perhaps in two or three weeks, my 
system might rally, and so become able 
to work itself out of its relaxed condi- 
tion, when the morphine could be dis- 
pensed with. 

Here, and here only, do I acknowl- 
edge guilt in my dealings with morphine: 
that is, in taking it merely to remove 
languor of the system, and brace it up 
sufficiently to enable me to attend to 
business, at a time when I was not suf- 
fering actual pain. Had I had my time 
fully at my own command I would 
doubtless have acted differently. But I 
was the victim of circumstances. Work 
I must, and in my then condition I 
could not work. Say, ye cavilers, 
what in like circumstances would you 
have done? It seemed too as though I 
had now lost that wholesome fear of 
morphine which I had once entertained. 
I had once understood that the opium- 
habit was one from which, when once 
formed, there was no escape except by 
death; that to continue it was death, 
and to stop it was equally fatal. My 
recent experience had taught me differ- 
ently. I had now learned that the habit 
could be broken off instantly with safety, 
if the unfortunate victim could but mus- 
ter up the requisite degree of pluck to 
enable him without flinching to undergo 
the punishment that must of necessity 
ensue. I knew that if I should unluckily 
fall back into my old habits, I could get 
out of them again by the same course 
which I had taken so recently. So 1 
played with morphine as a child plays 
with fire. 

Instead of any improvement taking 
place in my physical condition, such as 
I had hoped for, matters only grew 
worse; and to add to my other diffi- 
culties, neuralgic troubles began again 
to make their appearance about this 
time. It was not long, under this new 
condition of affairs, before I found my- 
self compelled to take morphine every 
day, then twice a day, and also to in- 
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crease the dose. Thus gradually and 
imperceptibly, almost before I knew 
whither I was drifting, I slipped back 
again into the gulf from which I had 
been so lately rescued. Ina few months 
after this I got up to my old average of 
ten grains a day. 

I continued to work at my profession 
all this summer, but I was determined 
as soon as circumstances would permit, 
that is, as soon as I should get a sufli- 
cient sum of money by me, to take a 
furlough, and turn my attention to the 
recovery of my health. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of this year I resigned 
my situation with this view, and went 
under medical treatment. I wished 
again to make the experiment which I 
had made six months before, that is, of 
giving up the morphine at once. My 
medical adviser this time, however, was 
a physician who was opposed to any 
such violent measures. His plan was to 
reduce the quantity of morphine used, 
day by day, and thus bring the patient 
down gradually, and almost insensibly, 
to nothing at all. I set out now, fully 
intending to pursue the course I had 
taken before; but after [I had been for 
two days without morphine, I was in- 
duced by the doctor—and that with- 
out much persuasion on his part, you 
may be sure—to change my tactics, 
and consent to follow his plan instead 
of my own. By so doing, I succeeded 
in about a week in bringing down the 
daily quantum from ten grains to one, 
and that without much suffering except 
from a severe pain in the head, which, 
however, gradually declined, until at the 
end of the week it left me entirely. 

Here now was pretty good proof of 
the correctness of Dr. *s theory 
before alluded to, namely, that the 
pain I suffered was in a great measure 
caused by the morphine I was constantly 
using. I was unwilling to believe this 
when I left off the morphine abruptly 
before, and found myself free from pain 
soon after; because, as I have already 
stated, I attributed my release from 
pain on that occasion to the violent re- 
vulsion which had resulted from its 
sudden abandonment. But in reducing 
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the quantity consumed gradually, as 1 
had now done, no such revulsion oc- 
curred. And although I was not yet 
entirely free from the morphine, still I 
was not taking it in an amount suffi- 
cient to interfere materially with the 
organic functions. I had arrived at 
that happy mean where the amount 
taken was just sufficient to answer the 
demands of an organism long accus- 
tomed to a powerful stimulus, yet not 
enough to oppress; and the system was 
working better under the influence of 
this small quantity than it was possible 
for it todo had the drug been wholly 
and at once withdrawn, which would 
only have created disturbance. 

I wish just here to say a word to 
neuralgic sufferers in regard to this pain 
in the head which is caused by tak- 
ing morphine or other preparations of 
opium. It is not true neuralgia. Per- 
sons who habitually use stimulants or 
narcotics of any kind are very apt to 
have headache when the effect of the 
dose begins to pass off, demanding a 
renewal of the dose for its relief, and 
thus a continued use of the agent they 
are accustomed to employ, whatever 
that may be. This headache is almost 
always worse in the morning, after hay- 
ing slept under the influence of the 
potion taken the evening before. One 
is most likely to awake out of a hyp- 
notic sleep with a headache. To obtain 
permanent relief, then, from a headache 
caused thus indirectly by a stimulant or 
narcotic of whatever kind, the entire 
abandonment of such stimulant or nar- 
cotic is indicated. Although the affec- 
tion under consideration might be termed 
a nervous headache, it is not neuralgic. 
I could always distinguish between it 
and neuralgia. Whereas the former is 
a dull pain diffused over the frontal 
region, the latter is a sharp, lancinating 
pain, mostly confined to one spot. Any 
one who has ever suffered from neu- 
ralgia never fails afterwards to dis- 
tinguish it from every other kind of 
pain. In my own case, the affection in 
question usually followed an attack of 
neuralgia, in consequence of the mor- 
phine I had used to relieve it. 
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But to return to my story; I con- 
tinued to take one grain of morphine 
daily during the second week, and after 
that I gradually reduced the amount 
from week to week, hoping in this way 
finally to abandon it altogether; but 
before I got quite to the end, I began 
to be again troubled with neuralgia, and 
so had to make a retrograde movement. 
I suppose I had not been sufficiently 
careful in my diet; for my stomach was 
yet weak, and under the lessened doses 
of morphine, and the full play of all the 
excretory functions incident thereto, 
my appetite became so keen that I could 
with difficulty control it. I believe this 
is the experience of all opium-eaters 
retiring —as De Quincey would say — 
or lately retired from business. Here 
then I again met with a defeat to all my 
recently cherished hopes, as I had often 
done before, and from the same cause. 

Before six months had gone round, I 
once more arrived at my old maximum 
of ten grains of morphine a day. I kept 
up to the maximum but for a very short 
time now, however, and I may here state 
that this was the last time— namely, 
June, 1866 — that I ever attained to this 
large quantity. In all my subsequent 
experience, I never, under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, got much be- 
yond half that amount as a daily ration. 
Herein is shown ‘the falsity of the opin- 
ion very generally entertained, that the 
longer a man uses opium, the greater 
will his daily doses of it become. The 
same doctrine is held by most people in 
regard to other stimulants and narcotics, 
and I believe it to be equally fallacious 
as respects them. 

Reflecting upon the many failures I 
had made to disuse the morphine, when 
Iwas almost at the point of success, I 
resolved that the next time I should 
succeed in bringing down the daily 
quantum to one grain, I would then, 
and at that point, stop entirely, with- 
out waiting for a further reduction, and 
running the risk while doing so of hay- 
ing something interfere to cause a retro- 
grade movement, and a loss of all that 
had been already gained, as had always 
occurred before. I thought that if I 
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could go from ten grains of morphine a 
day to none at all, at one step, as I had 
once done, and yet live, I could sure- 
ly step down from one grain to noth- 
ing without much inconvenience. The 
time came at length when I was af- 
forded an opportunity of carrying my 
newly formed resolution into effect. I 
made the trial. I passed successfully 
through all the stages of nervousness 
and uneasiness, immediately following 
the abandonment of the morphine, and 
though my condition after that was one 
of unmitigated misery, still my suffer- 
ings were not greater than I was able to 
bear. But after the lapse of two days, 
that gnawing sensation in the stomach, 
before adverted to, again setin. It was 
worse now than it had ever been before 
under similar circumstances. It seemed 
to be even more severe now, when break- 
ing off from a ration of one grain of mor- 
phine a day, than it had been when 
breaking off from ten grains aday. On 
the latter occasion, the revulsion that re- 
sulted was so great that the gastric dis- 
turbance was in some degree masked by 
the violence of the other symptoms. And 
moreover, the emesis that then occurred 
gave me some relief, as has been already 
stated. The change in coming down 
from one grain of morphine to nothing 
was not so great as to produce any such 
violent reaction as I had before experi- 
enced; and there was now no emesis. I 
bore my sufferings as well as I could till 
the end of the fourth day, and then I 
had to yield. A few weeks afterwards 
I made another trial with the same 
result. And in all subsequent trials 
that I made, I could never hold out 
against these gastric symptoms beyond 
the fourth day. 

I had now been idle for a year and 
a half, and the time had come round 
again when, sick or well, I must work. 
I accordingly made an engagement as 
private secretary and amanuensis to a 
professional man living in western New 
York, who had a large correspondence, 
and who was also engaged in author- 
ship. Though the salary was not large, 
the work to be done did not require 
my whole time. It was stipulated that 
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I should board in the family of my em- 
ployer, who was a health reformer of 
the hygienic school. I had been com- 
pelled to use the graham bread ever 
since my use of morphine commenced. 
1 was not always able to obtain as good 
a quality of the article as I wished, but 
here I got the staff of life made to per- 
fection, together with an abundance of 
good fruit. The diet was plain and 
simple throughout, and I derived im- 
mense benefit from it. To this cause 
more than to any other, do I attribute 
the measure of comfort, not to say 
health, which I enjoyed while I re- 
mained in this situation. My daily 
consumption of morphine at this period 
was from two to three grains. It rarely, 
if ever, exceeded four grains. For 
weeks together I got along very well on 
two grains a day; one of the ordinary 
drachm bottles sometimes lasting a 
month. 

When my time here expired by limita- 
tion, I refused to renew the engagement. 
I had now a little money ahead, and I 
determined to turn my attention for a 
while to the recovery of my health, and 
solely to that. Soon after this time I 
met with a gentleman, an old friend of 
mine, who had rather an exaggerated 
opinion of my capacities, and who in 
consequence offered to employ me at a 
much greater salary than I had yet re- 
ceived, if I would only quit taking mor- 
phine: this was a condition precedent 
to his employing me; and also that I 
took no morphine as long as I remained 
with him. He wished me to put myself 
under the care of a certain physician 
whom he named, and who he thought 
could cure me. This was an opening, to 
one in my circumstances, too good to be 
lost; and I thought it worth while to 
make some effort in order to take ad- 
vantage of it. Accordingly I consented 
to the terms proposed, and in a few 
days afterwards commenced treatment 
in accordance with my friend’s desires. 
I was deprived of all morphine at once, 
and put under surveillance, not being 
allowed to leave my room for any pur- 
pose whatever. I went through the 
usual course of suffering incident to the 
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sudden abandonment of the morphine, 
until I arrived at the point where the 
gastric disturbance begins. Ihave spok- 
en of this as a gnawing sensation in the 
stomach, which seemed to increase in 
severity at each subsequent attempt I 
had made to quit the morphine. But 
nothing that I have said of these gas- 
tric symptoms heretofore will serve ade- 
quately to describe what I suffered now. 
I felt as if the mucous membrane of 
the stomach was being torn with pincers. 
I endured it with as much fortitude as 
I could bring to bear on the case, until 
the end of the third day, when I saw 
that to endure it longer and at the same 
time retain my sanity was out of the 
question. I begged for morphine, but 
the doctor was inexorable, and the at- 
tendants were watchful that I should 
not get out of the house to go for it 
myself. I managed, however, to elude 
their vigilance by getting up one night 
at midnight and going with tottering 
steps to a drug store a mile distant. I 
took one grain at once before leaving 
the druggist’s. I could scarcely wait 
until he weighed it out for me. I 
started for home as soon as I had taken 
it. Before I got half-way home I felt 
better. That is, my nervous system 
was composed, and J felt. sufficiently 
stimulated by the morphine I had taken 
to walk along quite briskly. But that 
awful pinching, tearing sensation in my 
stomach was not yet entirely removed. 
It required an additional grain of mor- 
phine to give me complete relief from 
that. I have always found in the at- 
tempts I have made to quit the morphine 
abruptly, that if I allowed matters to 
progress until the stage of gastric irrita- 
tion is reached, it took a triple or quad- 
ruple dose to bring me back to a condi- 
tion of comfort. For instance: if I 
have been taking one grain of morphine 
daily for a week, and leave it off en- 
tirely, certain feelings of uneasiness and 
discomfort are felt for the first two or 
three days; then these may subsidé in 
some measure, and the gnawing sensa- 
tion commences. If any time previous 
to the commencement of the latter, I 
take half to three quarters of a grain of 
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morphine, I am at once restored to com- 
fort of body and serenity of mind. If, 
however, I wait until the gastric dis- 
turbance begins, a few hours later, 
nothing less than one and a half to two 
grains will then suffice to restore me 
to my former condition. 

Thus I again failed to achieve my 
freedom; ingloriously failed, and that 
at a time when I had a powerful motive 
to succeed. I had now tried every plan 
I could think of, by which to escape 
from bondage, and they had all equally 
failed. The gradual plan of breaking 
off from my habit had failed a number 
of times. The abrupt plan had also 
failed. Although I did succeed at one 
time in quitting the morphine for a 
while, by the latter plan, still I had 
had no permanent success, having been 
driven to resume it again within two 
months. And my recent experience had 
demonstrated that, however successful 
that plan might have been at an earlier 
period of my career, it was now no 
longer feasible. I had no further plan 
to propose to myself, and I saw that if 
I got out of my difficulties at all, it must 
be in virtue of assistance derived from 
some source foreign to myself. 

In the beginning of the next year — 
1869 —I heard that opium-eaters were 
sometimes received at the New York 
State Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton, 
and that Dr. Day, the superintendent 
of that institution, had by his method 
of treatment succeeded in curing some 
desperate cases. I therefore wrote to 
Dr. Day, giving him a history of my 
case, and making inquiries. Dr. Day 
thought I might be cured, as he con- 
sidered my case by no means a bad one. 
Accordingly, in the month of June, I 
went to Binghamton and became an in- 
mate of the Inebriate Asylum. I had 
been more than usually unwell this 
spring, and for some time previous to 
this, I had been taking four grains of 
morphine a day. Upon entering the 
asylum I was whoily deprived of mor- 
phine, and given instead a substitute, 
which seemed fully to supply its place. 
At least, while using the substitute, I 
suffered no inconvenience from the want 
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of the morphine. Here was a desidera- 
tum found at length, and I was highly 
elated with the prospect. What this 
substitute was composed of I know not. 
I once asked Dr. Day if it contained 
opium. He said it did not. He did 
not, however, say that it contained no 
morphine. His reply to my inquiry may, 
therefore, have been strictly correct; for 
although opium is morphine, and more, 
yet, strictly speaking, morphine is not 
opium. The greater always embraces 
the less. I thought it did contain mor- 
phine, or at least some preparation 
or some principle of opium, for it had 
all the effects of that upon the system. 
Whatever this substitute may have been, 
I took it in daily diminishing doses; 
and when, at the end of three weeks, 
— for causes, the explanation of which I 
need not enter upon here, —I left the 
asylum, I found myself still necessitated 
to use morphine, though in greatly less- 
ened doses. The only result of my stay 
there was to reduce the daily consump- 
tion of morphine from four grains to 
one. I believe that had circumstances 
been such that I could have remained 
longer, I might have got entirely out of 
the difficulty, but the time was not sufli- 
cient to perfect the cure. 

The question now arose, What is 
next to be done? In order to solve this 
problem satisfactorily, it became neces- 
sary to take a review of the situation. 
I knew that the amount of morphine I 
had been using of late years was con- 
siderably less than it had been formerly, 
and that this amount had been progress- 
ively decreasing from year to year. I 
knew that whereas for the first five 
years of my career as an opium-eater, 
the average daily consumption had been 
six grains, and the maximum ten grains; 
for the next three years the average had 
been about three and a half grains a 
day, and the maximum five; and for 
the last year the average had been only 
two and a half grains, with a maximum 
neyer exceeding four grains. Here was 
evidence that the habit, as a habit, had 
not grown upon me. I was not taking 
morphine for the sake of the morphine, 
but for relief from agonizing pain, and 
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as that was less severe than formerly, it 
required less morphine for its relief. I 
found some crumbs of comfort in these 
two associated facts. I had also learned 
in the course of my medical reading that 
the malady from which I suffered was 
in many cases limited to subjects under 
forty years of age, and that neuralgic 
sufferers often found relief from their 
ailments when they arrived at that 
period of life. Here was further ground 
for hope. As I was fast approaching 
that age beyond which I would most 
likely have no further trouble from neu- 
ralgia, and as I knew that the violence 
of the disease had already somewhat 
abated within the last few years, I 
cherished the hope that I might, at a 
time now not far distant, outgrow it en- 
tirely. And, if happily I should do so, 
I thought that I could in that case aban- 
don the use of the morphine gradually 
and without suffering. I had never yet 
experienced much difficulty, indeed any 
difficulty, in reducing from day to day 
the quantity of morphine I was using, 
when free from pain. The only difli- 
culty hitherto had been, that before 
sufficient time had elapsed to get quite 
to the bottom of the long descending 
scale, the neuralgia would return, pre- 
venting, for the time being, not only any 
further descent, but necessitating, an 
upward movement. That I could disuse 
the morphine by degrees, and without 
suffering, if I could but procure exemp- 
tion from pain for a sufficient length of 
time, I knew from the fact that I had 
once done so; namely, in 1861, after the 
oceurrence of that violent illness already 
referred to. In consequence of that 
illness, and the critical action which 
then took place, the neuralgia was, for 
the time, so thoroughly cleared out of 
the system, that it did not return for a 
long time afterwards; so that I had upon 
this occasion suflicient time to bring the 
experiment to a successful issue, without 
the interference of any untoward occur- 
rence to interrupt my progress. But 
such an opportunity as this had never 
since occurred. 

Thus, upon a review of my entire 
career as an opium-eater, things did 
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not, after all, look so desperate. All I 
had to do, I thought, was merely to 
have patience and wait. It was only a 
question of time. And however long 
that time might be, relief must come 
finally. I endeavored to console myself 
as well as I could with this reflection, 
but every now and then the thought 
would arise in my mind that I might 
have to wait too long; might have to 
wait, in fine, until the strength and 
vigor of manhood were past, beyond re- 
call, and every opportunity for fulfilling 
life’s mission forever gone. 

I spent the summer and autumn of 
this year with my old friend and former 
preceptor, Dr. , giving him in ex- 
change for my board and lodging such 
assistance in the oversight of his pa- 
tients and the general conduct of his 
institution, as I was able in my then 
state of health to render. Although I 
was now sometimes free from neuralgic 
pain, sometimes I suffered severely. The 
favorite locality of the pain this season 
seemed to be in the left posterior in- 
ferior angle of the cranium. When 
situated here it seemed to be more 
severe than when felt anywhere else, 
requiring a larger amount of morphine 
to overcome it. I could hardly ever get 
relief with less than two or three grains. 
I began to be troubled also this summer 
with gastric irritation, in a way that I 
had never been troubled before. This, 
too, seemed to require large doses of 
morphine for its relief. So for a great 
part of the time, when I had not neu- 
ralgia I had gastric irritation, and when 
I had not gastric irritation I had neu- 
raloia, and sometimes I had both to- 
gether. I was thus placed between two 
fires, one or the other of which was al- 
ways burning, and sometimes both to- 
gether. Owing to this unlucky combi- 
nation of circumstances, I was compelled 
to use the morphine to a greater extent 
than I had done the previous year; and 
it now began to tell with disastrous 
effect upon the general economy. 

I had determined in the spring of this 
year that I would get out of my difficul- 
ties, if possible, before another winter 
should set in, as, owing to the chilliness 
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and the freezing sensation immediately 
succeeding the abandonment of the 
morphine, the summer is a rather more 
favorable time for laying it aside. But 
spring had run into summer, summer 
into autumn, and now winter was ap- 
proaching, and I was still in the slough 
of despond. WhatcouldIdo? All my 
previous attempts to free myself from 
this incubus had failed. J had never 
yet been able to endure that terrible 
gnawing sensation in my stomach be- 
yond the fourth day. At length it oc- 
curred to me to try the following plan: 
to go without morphine for two or three 
days, then take a single moderate dose; 
then go without again for two or three 
days, and again take a moderate portion; 
and so on, perhaps increasing the length 
of the intervals of abstinence as I pro- 
gressed, but never pushing the matter 
so far at any one time.as to arrive at 
the stage where the gastric disturbance 
begins; for when I did this, it always 
took, as I have previously remarked, a 
much larger quantity of morphine to 
restore me to my pre-abstinent condi- 
tion than it did when I stopped short 
of this stage. As I had always derived 
signal advantage from an abstinence 
from the morphine, if but for a few 
days, my general health being invariably 
improved thereby, which improvement 
sometimes continued for months after- 
wards, I thought the experiment which 
I now proposed to try, whether it suc- 
ceeded fully or not, could not fail to be 
of some benefit to me. It might start 
some of the organic functions into ac- 
tivity, which seemed to have almost 
ceased; it might bring me, physically, 
up to the plane I had occupied six 
months before. 

Accordingly, I laid the morphine aside 
for the space of two days and a half to 
begin with; then I took a single dose. 
Then I quit again for three days and a 
half; then took morphine again. I now 
thought that at the next trial I could 
abstain for a week; and if for a week, 
that I could do without it entirely, — for 
all time. I got along very well for three 
or four days. To my surprise, none of 
the untoward symptoms which usually 
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succeed the sudden abandonment of the 
drug had as yet occurred. Although I 
felt exceedingly uncomfortable, there 
was no violent reaction. I did not re- 
fuse my food; had missed my meals 
scarcely for a single day. Were the 
powers of nature so far gone that there 
was not vigor of constitution left sufli- 
cient to get up a reaction? Matters 
went on in this way, without much vari- 
ation, until about the end of the fourth 
day, when in the evening, after I had 
gone to bed, my old acquaintance, that 
terrible sensation in the stomach, again 
put in an appearance. I have before 
described this symptom as progressively 
increasing in severity at each subse- 
quent trial I had made to abandon the 
use of the morphine, until at the last 
trial it seemed as though the mucous 
membrane of the stomach was being 
torn with pincers. It was now some- 
thing exceeding even that in severity; 
something, indeed, far beyond all that I 
had ever before experienced. My stom- 
ach seemed to burn. J seemed to be on 
Jire of hell. Inow had evidence, very 
palpable evidence, that the powers of 
nature, though far spent, were not com- 
pletely exhausted; that the nerves of 
sensation at least, though paralyzed, 
were not yet dead. I did not call for 
morphine, as it might be supposed that 
under such circumstances I would. No; 
I did not wanf that, for I knew that I 
had got beyond the point where a mod- 
erate quantity of morphine would bring 
relief. I wanted a diffusible stimulant; 
liquor of some kind. I knew that my 
suffering was caused by the want of 
stimulation, and an alcoholic stimulus 
would, I thought, best answer this in- 
dication. Accordingly, they brought me 
a glass of old bourbon, which I lost no 
time in drinking. The effect was truly 
magical. That glass of whisky, as soon 
as it touched the mucous membrane of 
my stomach, seemed to put out the fire 
that was raging there as quickly as 
you could extinguish the live coals in 
a brazier by pouring on them a dipper- 
ful of water. Two hours later the burn- 
ing returned, when the same remedy 
was applied with the same happy effect. 
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I had now taken, within two hours, a 
quantity of liquor which, taken over- 
night by almost any man unaccustomed 
to it as I was, would be sufficient to 
produce a splitting headache next morn- 
ing; but to my surprise, no such event 
occurred. On the contrary, I found 
that the severe pain in the head from 
which I-had been suffering for two days 
previously had now altogether left me, 
and I now felt better every way than I 
had hitherto done. This was additional 
evidence that the whisky was, under the 
circumstances, an eminently proper rem- 
edy. I had no further trouble that 
night; but on the following night the 
burning in my stomach again returned, 
though it was less severe. It continued 
to return at intervals for a week after- 
wards, but with steadily decreasing 
severity. It always yielded promptly to 
the alcoholic stimulus. 

I had now discovered a method by 
which the gastric disturbance, the only 
bar to my success heretofore in leaving 
off the morphine, could be controlled. 
But I was in other respects very un- 
comfortable. I had hoped that in about 
a week these other unpleasant feelings 
would subside, as they had done before 
when I abandoned the morphine abrupt- 
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ly, though I was taking ten grains a 
day. But now I seemed to be in this 
respect very little better at the end of 
a week than at the beginning. Then 
I suffered intensely for a week, when 
my sufferings suddenly ceased. By the 


. persistent use of mercurials, I succeeded 


at length in getting the liver aroused to 
action, and the only difficulty that now 
remained was want of sleep. But after 
long and weary waiting, sleep did come 
to my eyes, and slumber to my eyelids 
at last. 

I have now done with morphine, I 
hope, forever. And although my con- 
dition is one of comparative comfort, I 
am not yet restored to perfect health. 
That must be the work of time, if, in- 
deed, it be ever accomplished. Had I 
known in the beginning all that I know 
now, I might have achieved my freedom 
much sooner; yes, years before. I think 
I could point out where my mistakes oc- 
curred, so that others of my class, in at- 
tempting to do what I have done, might 
avoid them. I believe that all opium- 
eaters, at least all who have not yet 
suffered some organic lesion, may be 
saved. And believing that my experi- 
ence with morphine may be useful to 
others, it is now given to the public. 

James Coulter Layard. 


MORGAN STANWOOD. 
Carr Ann, 1775. 


Morean Stanwoop, patriot! 
Little more is known; 

Nothing of his home is left 
But the door-step stone. 


Morgan Stanwood, to our thought 
You return once more; 

Once again the meadows lift 
Daisies to your door. 


Once again the morn is sweet, 
Half the hay is down, — 

Hark! what means that sudden clang 
From the distant town ? 
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Larum bell and rolling drum 
Answer sea-borne guns; 
Larum bell and rolling drum 
Summon Freedom’s sons! 


And the mower thinks to him 
Cry both bell and drum, 
*¢ Morgan Stanwood, where art thou? 
Here th’ invaders come!” 


“Morgan Stanwood ” need no more 
Bell and drum-beat call; 
He is one who, hearing once, 
Answers once for all. 


Ne’er the mower murmured then, 
‘« Half my grass is mown, 

Homespun is n’t soldier-wear, 
Each may save his own.’’ 


Fallen scythe and aftermath 
Lie forgotten now; 

Winter need may come and find 
But a barren mow. ° 


Down the musket comes. ‘* Good wife, — 


Wife, a quicker flint! ” 
And the face that questions face 
Hath no color in ’t. 


“ Wife, if I am late to-night, 
Milk the heifer first; — 
Ruth, if I’m not home at all, — 
Worse has come to worst.” 


Morgan Stanwood sped along, 
Not the common road; 
' Over wall and hill-top straight, 
Straight to death, he strode; 


Leaving her to hear at night 
Tread of burdened men, 

By the gate and through the gate, 
At the door, and then — 


Ever after that to hear, 
When the grass is sweet, 

Through the gate and through the night, 
Slowly coming feet. 


Morgan Stanwood’s roof is gone; 
Here the door-step lies; 

One may stand thereon and think, — 
For the thought will rise, — 
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Were we where the meadow was, 
Mowing grass alone, 

Would we go the way he went, 
From this very stone? 


Were we on the door-step here, 
Parting for a day, 

Would we utter words as though 
Parting were for aye? 


Would we? Heart, the hearth is dear, 
Meadow-math is sweet; 

Parting be as parting may, 
After all, we meet. 


Hiram Rich. 
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SEVERAL weeks, I do not know how 
many, had passed away since my friend, 
—I confess I hesitated to speak of him 
since our meeting and parting in New 
York, even to my wife, as Mose Evans, 
—had gone West. No letter had arrived 
for her from Agnes Throop. You who 
are reading these lines may feel very 
certain as to the result, but Helen and 
myself, knowing the parties so much 
better than yourself, were not certain 
by any means; far from it! And if you, 
respected reader, find yourself wholly 
mistaken in the result in question, I 
think you will gracefully acknowledge 
it is not for the first time. 

I remained silent, waiting anxiously 
the solving of this, as we always are 
of some one of the unceasing succession 
of conundrums coming up before and 
pressing upon us for solution, our life 
through. We were too deeply anxious 
to say much to each other upon the sub- 
ject, Helen keeping up, whenever the 
matter was alluded to, something of her 
disdainful attitude. We all know that 


a woman holds to an opinion with a hun- 
dred times the grip of a man, unless 
where her heart is concerned, in which 
case she is far more eager to give up 
than she was, in the first place, to 
grasp; glad that she has something to 
give up. Well I knew, from her si- 
lence all along, still more from her dis- 
sent and criticism after I had told her 
of my meeting with Evans in New York, 
that she believed in that gentleman with 
all her soul, was eager as a child for his 
success. She had asked me with much 
unconcern for the one message I had 
from our friend after his arrival at 
Brownstown, —‘* My dear friend,’’ it 
ran, ‘*I have arrived safely. I have 
seen her. JI will write,’’ — with the hope 
of squeezing, so to speak, more meaning 
out of the message as by very pressure, 
I suppose, of repeated perusal. 

Our suspense was not, however, to 
last without end. I was in our office in 
Charleston one afternoon, when who 
should enter, with his usual eager step, 
but the Rey. Mr. Parkinson. 

‘“‘T am East to solicit help toward 
building our new church,’’ he said im- 
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mediately after asking as to the health 
of my family. ‘* You may hate to hear 
it as heartily as I do to mention it. 
But I am compelled to get aid, and I 
speak of it at once, so as to have an un- 
pleasant subject stated and done with!”’ 

‘¢T do not see why I should hate it,”’ 
Isaid. ‘‘ But, never mind about that. 
How is General Throop? ”’ 

‘‘ Had you not heard? He is dead! 
He died very suddenly,’’ my friend re- 
plied. I was shocked, for death is 
something wholly unnatural to us, at 
last. We had every reason to expect it 
in this case, yet it is always a surprise. 
In the eager questioning and reply which 
followed, I learned that General Throop 
had fallen, struck by death, one after- 
noon. There was something rumored 
about an altercation on the part of the 
General with Dr. Alexis Jones, who 
had mismanaged the case of a sick ne- 
gro on the place, as bringing about his 
death. ‘‘ The family were very reserved 
upon the subject,’’ Mr. Parkinson said. 

‘¢' The family? What family is there, 
beyond Miss Throop? ’’ I began. 

‘* Considering the circumstances, she 
is in excellent health. Do you know,” 
he said with some abruptness, ‘‘ that I 
am married? that I have my bride with 
me?’’ and he turned some shades paler 
as he said it, for excitement assumes 
that livery in the case of persons of his 
temperament. 

‘s Bride!’ I am certain I put too 
much astonishment in the exclamation, 
for my friend grew paler still. ‘* Can it 
be possible ’’ — and I had the sense to 
stop. My visitor understood me none 
the less. ‘It is not Miss Throop,’”’ he 
said. ‘+I esteem and admire Miss Ag- 
nes Throop very greatly, but,’’? and he 
added it with a degree of self-respect 
which wonderfully became him, ‘I 
have done far better, for myself I mean, 
— yes, and for her, —than that. Sure- 
ly you know who it is? Come, guess!” 
with eager eyes. I knew politeness de- 
manded I should say, and on the spot, 
“ Oh, Miss Smith, of course, and a 
charming lady she is; let me congratu- 
late you! ’’ but, as I journeyed on the 
instant over the length and breadth 
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of Brown County, in swift and eager 
search, I could not imagine anybody. 

‘*Ts it possible you do not remember 
Mary Robinson? they called her Molly !” 
he said. 

‘“’ Why, my dear sir,’’? I exclaimed, 
‘* you cannot mean little Molly Robin- 
son, that rosy-cheeked dumpling ’? — 

‘¢ The very same,’’ he said with satis- 
faction. 

‘¢ Indeed! I used to kiss her when I 
stayed with her father —Judge, Gen- 
eral, I mean Squire Robinson. I beg 
your pardon, she was merely a child! ”’ 
I exclaimed. 

‘* Not sixteen when we were married, 
and she is a child, a mere child still, the 
merest child in the world! ’’ and it was 
extraordinary, the glee with which the 
young husband said it, rubbing his 
hands. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, as we hurried to the 
hotel. ‘‘ We had just risen from dinner 
when I left her. She never was away 
from home in her life before. I would 
not be surprised if she has had a good 
ery since I left; she is the merest child, 
you know! I bought and left with her 
all the picture papers I could lay hands 
on before starting.’’ 

My friend would not allow me to wait 
in the parlor, but hurried me up with 
him to their room upon the highest floor, 
for hotel clerks can tell their grade of 
guest, city or rural, on sight; and we 
burst in upon the bride, to find her in a 
situation vastly more in keeping than 
if expecting us in parlor and in state. 
The little room was in utter confusion; — 
clothing, picture papers, plates of fruit, 
a great paper of candy, too, Iremember, 
strewed about on table, chair, and floor. 
Perched upon their great traveling 
trunk stood Mrs. Parkinson, hugging a 
cat to her bosom from the assaults of a 
poodle barking furiously below. ‘‘ She 
would have that dog, I got it for her as 
we came along,’’ my companion had ex- 
plained the barking as we opened the 
door. ‘*My dear, this is your old 
friend, Mr. Anderson,’’ he said, and 
she stooped down to be kissed as of 
yore when I approached. Tor she was 
nothing but a child, plump, her honest, 
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somewhat freckled face round and full 
as a May moon, an abundance of brown 
hair down her back in the confusion of 
the moment, small and merry eyes, 
beautiful teeth, her dress a little short 
for a married woman, but that may 
have been owing to her pedestal — you 
can see scores of just such girls at Sun- 
day-schools in country neighborhoods, 
without exaggeration, several millions 
of them, in fact, plentiful as daisies and 
buttercups! But I was far more inter- 
ested in her husband’s beautiful illusion 
in reference to her than in herself; you 
can witness the same —I did not say 
delusion — in the case of many a pale, 
bookish man. But I am bound to say 
that Mr. Parkinson was vastly improved 
since that day I first saw him when shay- 
ing by the roadside. He was in stouter 
health, sturdier, manlier in every sense. 
I did not enjoy our merry greeting 
and after conversation as much as I 
otherwise would, on account of conject- 
uring how Helen would like the matter. 
My wife, I knew, understood how to 
manage matters far better than myself. 
Besides, they would have to get ready 
to go to my house. Bidding them good- 
by, in twenty minutes I was at my 
office and had sent our messenger boy 
home with this note: ‘‘ Dear Helen. 
Mr. Parkinson and bride are at our old 
hotel! Have them to tea.’? I sat in my 
office-chair imagining my wife’s bewil- 
derment, the meeting and all, laughing 
as I had not laughed for months. 
Somehow, exert myself as I will, 
Helen always gets the better of me, 
—always! When I entered our sit- 
ting-room I found the newly married 
pair, apart from a little shyness in 
their strange surroundings, peacefully at 
home with Helen. Largely on account 
of my wife being in such excellent spir- 
its, evidently relieved in mind. A mo- 
ment’s reflection explained why, and I 
wondered I had not thought of it before. 
As I entered, Mr. Parkinson said, ‘I 
was just telling Mrs. Anderson about 
General Throop’s funeral! I was speak- 
ing about the grief of the negroes. He 
had never owned those Brown County 
people, you know, yet they felt he was 
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their natural master; on both sides they 
had been used all their life to the re- 
lation of slave and master as to nature 
itself. No monarch more feared and 
respected than that stately old gentle- 
man by the entire county; it was the 
largest funeral ever known.’? 

‘¢ Mr. Parkinson tells me Agnes bore 
it better than he could have hoped,” 
Helen began. 

“* Much better! ’? our guest said, pal- 
ing a little I imagined, and hastening to 
say, ‘‘I did not like to marry so soon 
after the funeral. I suppose I am some- 
what impulsive, but we had made all 
our arrangements to be married, and I 
was anxious to be abroad in search of 
funds for our new church. And Molly, 
here, had never been out of the county. 
I was eager to show her the world. 
Harry Peters was greatly missed at the 
wedding, for he would not come, sending 
his wife instead. They ought to build 
the church themselves, I know, but I 
shrank from pressing it, as, I dare say, 
I should. I do not mean to urge the 
matter upon any one. To tell the truth, 
Thate to beg; I am the poorest person, 
for such business, living! ’” 

They were our guests for some weeks, 
the bride remaining with us while Mr. 
Parkinson journeyed around upon his 
mission in other places. But Helen 
gave up, as well as myself, obtaining 
any final information in reference to 
Agnes Throop, to whom my wife had, 
of course, written in condolence imme- 
diately, urging her to make our house 
her home. ‘As to Mr. Parkinson’s 
wife,’’ Helen said to me the moment we 
were alone together, ‘‘ she is a good, 
simple country girl. You need not 
have looked at me on Sunday when I 
spoke of my headache. I could not 
have accompanied her to church in that 
fearful white hat! How perfectly Mr. 
Parkinson has succeeded in deluding 
himself!*? For the young husband had 
theorized his heart into entire sincerity 
in the matter! 

‘* Nothing more natural than that,’’ 
Helen explained to me. ‘* He is a per- 
son of highly imaginative temperament, 
as you know. His failure in reference 
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to Agnes, his daily association with Miss 
Molly as her father’s guest, too — noth- 
ing more natural, foolish as it seems! ’’ 

‘¢ She is so young, so uninformed in 
regard to everything!’ he said to Helen 
and myself one confidential evening 
when his wife was out of the room. 
‘* She is like the whitest and softest of 
wax in my hands. If it is a glorious 
thing to be an artist and to carve an 
ideal nymph, or queen of wisdom or 
power or love, how much nobler to mold 
a living soul, to form and inspire an im- 
mortal for eternity! It came to me, — 
I boarded at her father’s you know, — 
as amere fancy. I was sitting on their 
front porch one afternoon when she 
came in from school, —her hat in one 
hand, her books in the other, her hair 
down upon her shoulders, —all glowing 
from her walk. I never was so lonely 
in my life, so desponding, I fear. As 
she came in, the idea flashed upon me, 
merely as a beautiful fancy at first, you 
observe. It slowly grew to be a glorious 
reality before I knew it! I do believe 
if you were to ask Molly the distance, 
say, to the moon, she would reply, I 
haven’t the least idea! I intend to 
teach her Latin myself; I have bought 
the books already. I am advertising 
for a music teacher, some lady to play 
upon our melodeon at church, to return 
with us!’’ 

‘¢ You have talked with her about it?’’ 
asked my wife without a smile, and with 
a measure of sympathy of manner for 
which I kissed her afterward. 

‘* Of course ! We talked of nothing 
else before we were married. Of noth- 
ing else, I assure you,’’? Mr. Parkinson 
said eagerly. ‘* Very often since! She 
is perfectly willing! The best-natured 
little darling you ever saw! I love her 
with all my heart, for what I am to 
make her. And she loves me far more 
than brides generally do, haying some 
idea, at least, of all I will be to her! ’’ 

We sincerely liked Mr. Parkinson, 
but I fear we encouraged him to open his 
whole heart in reference to Mrs. Molly, 
in order to learn the sooner what he 
knew in regard to Agnes Throop and 
Mose Evans. 
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‘* Tknow none of the circumstances of 
Mr. Evans’ first visit to General Throop’s 
after his arrival,’? Mr. Parkinson said at 
last one evening. ‘‘ There was much 
confusion; all my conversation with Miss 
Throop was, of course, in regard to her 
sudden and terrible loss. I know you 
have been anxious to have me say more 
about her and Mr. Evans, but we have 
talked since I came so much in regard 
to my plans for the church, and spec- 
ially about Molly. Besides, to tell the 
truth, I was so taken up then, as I have 
said, with our getting married ’’? — 

**'You have seen Evans? ’’ I asked. 

“© Oh, certainly. He and Harry 
Peters had charge of the funeral, we 
were all so very busy. He seemed to 
me to be much improyed.”’ 

I think our guest was somewhat 
ashamed of saying so little on that oc- 
casion, for it must have been the next 
evening at tea, he gave us an account 
of his first meeting with Evans. 

‘Tt was at their place, a day or two 
after the General’s death,’’ he said. 
‘¢ Miss Agnes was in her own room. I 
was seated beside the body, which had 
been prepared for burial. Iwas looking 
at the face of the dead, and thinking. 
Did you ever notice the aspect, Mrs. 
Anderson, of dignity in the countenance 
of the dead? Iwas never so struck with 
it as in the instance of General Throop. 
There was the grave, set, imperial 
something in the countenance of the 
grand old man, as of a monarch. It 
was Mr. Evans remarked all this to me 
as he seated himself by my side that 
day. I recall his remarks now, but I 
must say my attention was diverted at 
the moment entirely from the dead to 
Mr. Evans himself. I confess I was 
greatly struck by the transformation. 
Knowing, as I did through our old post- 
master, that he had long been a hard 
student, I expected great change in him, 
of course. He had been abroad, too. 
You cannot tell how I look forward to 
that some day with Molly! I know,”’’ 
he added, with changing color, ‘ that 
you are laughing at me, with all your 
kindness. But just wait and sce! ”’ 

‘* We men, Mr. Anderson,’’ he added, 
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“of slight build, cannot help envying 
stronger men. At least, a person of 
somewhat feeble physique from under- 
exercise and over-study, like myself, 
cannot but admire any person of Mr. 
Evans’ health and vigor. He came 
into the room that day where I sat be- 
side the dead, in such a glow, I had 
almost said glory, of full life and en- 
ergy! not at all boisterous, saying little, 
very quiet —there is such evidence of 
reserve of power and happiness! I wish 
Thad such stamina, constitution; heart- 
ily wish it, I confess.’’ 

‘* Do you know, Mr. Parkinson,’’ my 
wife asked, ‘‘ if they are to be married, 
Miss Throop and Mr. Evans?’? We 
had to find out some time. 

Our friend dropped his eyes to his 
plate as we sat after our tea, then 
raised them to my wife’s face and 
gravely made answer. ‘* No, madam, 
Ido not. Owing in part to the hurry 
of funeral and wedding and — other 
matters. I esteem and honor Miss 
Throop,’’ he: continued, after some si- 
lence, ‘as we all cannot help doing. 
Her peculiar trials also have been such. 
She is so singularly alone in the world, 
too. Ihave spoken of Mr. Evans com- 
ing suddenly upon me. It was the 
strong contrast in him, that hour, of 
vigorous life side by side with the aged 
and the dead! The whole place, with 
its loss and sorrow and seclusion, even 
before death arrived, was like a sepul- 
chre. Miss Throop, I say it sincerely, 
was like the angel at the sepulchre, full 
of life herself, but her work there ended 
with the death of her parents. All the 
circumstances help Mr. Evans, — are as 
shadow and background to him, so to 
speak.’? 

‘©And you think Mr. Evans—one 
cannot well call him Mose Evans now — 
improved ? ’”? my wife asked, as she drew 
Molly to a seat beside her upon the sofa; 
‘¢ you know I have not seen him since 
we parted at that roadside hotel after 
his sickness.’’ 

‘¢T knew him well before he went,’’ 
our guest answered, ‘‘and I could not 
have imagined it even of him! He is 
as modest, I may say as simple, in his 
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mode of thought and feeling, as ever. 
He had little to say except in reply to 
questions, but I was impressed with the 
force because of the freshness of what 
he said. °I had asked him in one of our 
few interviews, I remember, as to the 
leading preachers in the East and in 
Europe. ‘It seems absurd for a person 
like myself,’ he remarked, ‘to. say such 
a thing, but it is a fact, and you can- 
not imagine how it has comforted and 
assured me, being what I am. What I 
mean is this. I attended service in a 
different place every Sabbath I could, in 
America and Europe, and I found that 
the praise, for instance, in the most 
successful churches of whatever sect, 
was as that of children together, simple 
and heartfelt. Exactly the same with 
the preachers who sway and impel the 
masses; in every case it was as a strong 
child, if I may so speak, talking in 
simplest words-to the understanding and 
heart of children! I felt,’ he added, 
‘that it was not such a hopeless thing 
with a man like myself, at last. I found 
that plain, childlike common-sense held 
the money of the world, and is rapidly 
coming to hold and wield all political 
power. Look at a picture or statue,’ 
he added; ‘listen to a leading scientist; 
it is the same!’ ”? 

‘© Ah, Mr. Parkinson,’’ my wife said, 
drawing Mrs. Parkinson nearer to her 
as they sat on the sofa, ‘‘ that was 
merely an effort of Mr. Evans to make 
the world into his own image. You are, 
like my husband here, perfectly infatu- 
ated about your Mr. Evans, with his 
external improvement, and that lying 
largely in his better clothing; abundant 
jewelry, too, I have not the least 
doubt. It is not so with us women; we 
have intuition, insight. That is my 
comfort in regard to Agnes Throop; she 
is too much like her mother to be de- 
ceived by externals, I am sure ’? — 

Mr. Parkinson was regarding Helen 
as she spoke with eagerness so peculiar 
that I thought it well to say, ‘‘ Ido not 
think it respectful in you to your sex, 
Helen, to speak of — was it not ? — their 
instinct! ”’ 

‘« Insight, Mrs. Anderson said,’? our 
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friend corrected me, ‘‘ but it is instinct 
with Mose Evans. It would be more 
respectful to him to speak of a planct as 
true to its sun, in referring to his con- 
nection with Miss Agnes. It is nearer 
the truth to say his devotion to her is 
as that of a noble animal to its owner; 
the idea, even, of any other woman has 
never entered his mind!’ There was 
so much in the tones with which Mr. 
Parkinson said it! ‘*I do not know how 
Miss Throop will like one thing,’’ he 
added, after a little. ‘‘ Our friend does 
not bemoan the Confederacy, although 
he abhors the injustice, in many respects, 
of the North; and suffers with the South 
in its defeat. All this wretched devas- 
tation of greed and ignorance, North 
and South, he told some of us one day 
at the post-office, is but a transition 
period to such a oneness of prosperity 
and nobler freedom and civilization as 
none of us can yet understand. He is 
a child, too, in his perfect faith in our 
future.’’ 

‘¢ Just like your Molly,’”? my wife 
said, ‘for I am tired of Mr. Evans. 
Tam so glad you brought her with you, 
Mr. Parkinson. She has been every- 
where over Charleston with me, and I 
have given her ever so much matronly 
advice. I think you and she have done 
wisely,’? my wife added, with a degree 
of conviction at which I winced a little. 
‘¢T am sure she will make you,’’ Helen 
added with singular warmth, ‘‘a wife 
true and good.” 

‘¢T see that she is asleep,’? Mr. Park- 
inson said, looking lovingly upon his 
bride. With her head resting upon my 
wife’s shoulder, the poor little girl was 
sound asleep, sure enough. It may have 
been the alterations made by my wife in 
the arrangement of the child’s hair, the 
style and color of her dress, possibly 
the exchange of her set of jewelry for 
a much more costly but modest set, — 
Helen retaining the bride’s as a keep- 
sake in exchange, she said, — but she 
was improved, no denying that. Her 
perfect childishness, too, as to being 
married so soon and to such a man: one 
could not but take an interest in this 
brace of babes in the wood. She would 
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outgrow her form of childhood; her hus- 
band would never get beyond his! As 
you would have acknowledged had you 
heard him then and there! He hoped 
to make a sort of evangelical Paris of 
Brownstown, whose lady of leading cult- 
ure and Christian influence was to be 
the round and wholly unconscious Molly 
sleeping so sweetly, her careless head 
upon Helen’s shoulder. 

I ventured to ask him in regard to 
Odd Archer. Sure enough, as New 
Hampshire had informed Mr. Evans in 
his letter, the lawyer seemed, at least, 
to have reformed. ‘‘ He has made some 
of the most eloquent temperance ad- 
dresses ever heard,’’ Mr. Parkinson told 
us. ‘* After some hesitation, we have 
even called upon him to lead in our 
prayer-mectings. Impossible for a man 
to speak more earnestly and effectively! 
He has given me new ideas as to the 
best way of preaching, altogether, I as- 
sure you! But’? — 

‘¢ Yes, but,’? I echoed — ‘but /”? 
And Helen, too, shook her head in con- 
cert with us. 

‘‘He is studying for the ministry at 
Columbia,’’? Mr. Parkinson added. ‘* So 
far he has stood firm. Ihave a good 
deal of hope, but, I am ashamed to say, 
very little faith. ‘Iwould a little rather 
he was safely dead,’ Harry Peters said.’’ 

However, up to the date of this writ- 
ing, so far as Iknow, Mr. Archer stands 
like rock, and we can at least leave him 
in the existing halo of hope. But from 
the bottom of my heart I, for one, do 
wish we had a more honest faith in 
Him whose life and death and life again 
in this world it is to save; a loyal and 
entire faith that he can and does save 
any and every man who puts himself in 
his hands, body and soul, for time and 
eternity, from everything and thorough- 
ly! Possibly if we immaculate people 
had such belief in him for the desper- 
ately hopeless cases, such sinners might 
have the same, as being the current re- 
ligion, for themselves! 

This is all incidental. It made but 
an eddy in our talk, which lasted till 
very late that evening. We dropped 
the lawyer out of our conversation, but 
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not more utterly than Mr. Parkinson 
did Miss Throop. She evidently was, 
like Madame Roland, the beautiful hero- 
ine of an extinct era! — so far, at least, 
as he was concerned. 

And so our guests came and departed. 
It is an easy matter to imagine our deep 
anxiety in reference thereafter to our 
friends West; so anxious were we, in 
fact, that we ceased almost altogether 
from conversation, Helen and myself, 
upon the subject. She relieved her 
mind by writing every day or two to 
Agnes —like her sex. I presume I was 
true, likewise, to mine, in leaving Ev- 
ans to write or not exactly as he saw fit; 
and in plunging myself all the deeper 
into my own matters, especially as real 
estate was beginning to look up again. 
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I have run many risks in my diversi- 
fied life. Sometimes it was on water. 
At times it was, and in more senses 
than one, by reason of the peculiarity 
of my business, and very literally, on 
land; to say nothing of peril to life it- 
self during my toils, compulsory, in the 
service of the late lamented Confederacy. 
But I do say that I never undertook 
adventure quite so hazardous as I now 
do, in my mode of closing this narrative. 
The truth is, I should not have under- 
taken it, not having, to say the least, 
the necessary time from other and press- 
ing and very different engagements. I 
had even contemplated abandoning the 
task altogether; possibly would have 
done so, although at this eleventh hour, 
for the present, at least, had not the 
recent letters to my wife from General 
Throop’s daughter occurred tome. From 
sheer habit, which I have taught Helen 
as to documents, these letters have been 
carefully filed away, and they lie before 
me now, beautifully written, but crossed 
and recrossed as is the habit of the sex. 
They can but slay me —I refer to 
Helen, who is on a brief visit to her 
relatives to exhibit our latest baby, and 
Agnes — when they find it out; but, 
IT have read it somewhere, and say it 
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here to soften their coming wrath, Hap- 
py even death inflicted by hands so fair! 
Moreover I will carefully omit, from the 
copying of the letters, all I can of the 
correspondence, for my sake as well as 
theirs! 

I should explain that matters may ap- 
pear a little confused at the outset of 
what is here copied. It is always con- 
fusion where the heart precedes the in- 
tellect, which is why woman is so much 
better adapted to heaven and to home 
than to anything else. 

“Tam, this most beautiful morning, 
Helen dear, the happiest woman liv- 
ing,’’ this first letter runs. ‘‘I am to- 
day as radiant as an angel in heaven, so 
far as happiness goes. I say this to ex- 
plain why I write so freely, and we 
who have known each other all our lives, 
have sympathized in our terrible sor- 
rows, certainly can feel with each other 
in our joys! Who would have supposed 
the languid brunette you are, Helen, 
would have made so spirited a woman? 
It was your marrying a New Englander. 
What noble children yours are! They 
are already urging him to run for Con- 
gress, and when he is elected I will get 
him to have a law passed that all mar- 
riages shall be illegal except between 
Northerners and Southerners; will speak 
to him about it this very afternoon as 
we ride to the post-office! I cannot 
help it! It is change of climate, I sup- 
pose, change only less than from earth 
to heaven in every respect. The day, 
too, is so brilliant, the very birds twitter 
and wheel about in the cloudless light 
as if they were beside themselves; I 
must write, too, as I please! And be- 
fore I forget it, do invite Mr. Archer 
to visit you in Charleston. In his worst 
days he was always of good blood; he 
will make one of our most eloquent di- 
vines! I do believe it was because our 
dear, disagreeable old postmaster felt 
assured of this, at last, that he con- 
sented to die in his attack of pneumonia. 
What a grim, yet sincere Christian he 
was! I wonder if he allows himself to 
show any outer interest in what he sees 
and hears there! In heaven, I mean. 
But he must, I know, for we will all be 
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transparent to each other there, translu- 
cent to the light which falls upon us 
from God; just as I am this radiant 
day! You know he left enough to the 
church to build a handsome edifice and 
parsonage. There are some things I 
could tell you, Helen, about that excel- 
lent Mr. Parkinson! I am so glad he 
has found such a nice little wife, and 
that he has settled comfortably down; 
he has certainly done a world of good 
there. Was it not strange, the legacy 
of the dear old New Hampshire to me, 
when he hardly seemed to know of my 
existence! Yet we did endure actual 
poverty, Helen, and for years. One 
can neither eat nor wear land, you 
know. ‘That was merely a portion, the 
smallest fraction of the long, long, long 
suffering, even from the beginning of 
the war. I suppose my gladness is re- 
action after so much, so very much pain, 
Helen. I do not want to tire you, but 
let me write, please, if it is only to calm 
myself. I can write from this distance, 
although I know I could not talk with 
you, were we together, with the same 
freedom. 

‘“<Tt was terrible as death, our loss of 
Theodore, then our breaking up from 
Charleston and moving West; the ending 
of the world to us! Death itself closes 
all, and this was the having to live on 
for years, alive yet in the utter wreck 
and dust of the grave! First, there was 
that gloomy old home of ours below 
Brownstown, old, at least, in the beard- 
ed and decaying live-oaks and the lone- 
liness! The muddy river, the cypress 
swamp behind us, the dense forest, the 
very magnolias with their oppressive 
perfume, the heavy fog covering the 
world almost every morning like a 
shroud! We lived in miasma, in con- 
trast with which this pure mountain air 
is like that of Paradise. Then we had 
so much trouble with the freedmen, at 
least until he took charge. Except 
when Mr. Anderson and yourself visited 
us, there was not a soul with whom we 
could associate, Mr. Parkinson except- 
ed, —I mean with sympathy and pleas- 
ure, —and day after day for so very 
long. Next, and all the time, there 
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was—you knew of it, Helen —my 
great trouble! I was so young and ig- 
norant when it began! If I had a 
story to tell your little Henry, dear, I 
would take him on my lap and do it in 
this way: Once on a time there was a 
certain young woman, — not a man as 
the books have it, —who carved out of 
pure, cold, beautiful white marble the 
statue of a god. Her name was Pyg- 
malia, not Pygmalion at all. She was 
very young and very foolish, and very 
skillful with her chisel, because she want- 
ed a god to worship, and worked with 
all her ardent heart. It was a shame, 
but her statue seemed so beautiful that 
she loved it as if it was a living god. 
She found out afterward that the great 
God himself can and does make, and 
alone makes in his own time and way, 
the only objects that are really worthy 
of our love. But that was afterward, I 
say. I will add nothing about the in- 
cense, the tears and prayers, nor of 
what sort was the sacrifice she consumed 
before it. But, in this case, the statue 
never came to life, is merely marble 
still and forever. That is all! It was 
not the fault of the statue! 

‘© And I will tell you here, Helen, a 
thing you never knew before. It hap- 
pened when he and I were East — we 
were so sorry we could not run down 
to see you, dear, that trip! We were 
staying at a hotel in New York; we 
were in the parlor, just going out. Sud- 
denly they came into the room, Mr. 
Clammeigh and his wife. Some power, 
with far-reaching hands, brought us all 
together in that way! The two men 
stood for the moment side by side, by 
His placing! It is not what I thought 
of the unspeakable contrast. It was not 
what she, poor thing, thought of it, for 
she is also a woman, and they did not 
even pretend to marry from love. I 
would have cheerfully taken what the 
little bell-boy, handing them the key of 
their room at the moment, thought of the 
two men in contrast! Ague in compar- 
ison with health; yes, ague, pallid, 
feeble, shrinking, beside noblest man- 
hood in supreme vigor of body and soul! 
He could no more help himself, Helen, 
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than the coal on your hearth can keep 
from growing ashen when the strong sun 
shines full upon it! And I could not 
but be aware, too, of my husband’s 
eyes, on her, on me! 

‘* As it is only for your reading, Hel- 
en, I might tell you how people looked 
at us in the cars, in hotel parlors and 
dining-rooms! It was at him, Helen, my 
inan of men! Who could believe that 
even the Creator could work, at least 
in this world, such change in a human 
being, and that person remain the same! 
And change, through awful suffering, in 
me, Helen. My only beauty, the over- 
flowing of my great gladness: if there 
was but more of my father in me to 
weigh down the mother I inherit! 

‘“My mother! That was the next in 
our terrible changes. Before we left 
Charleston she had abandoned almost 
everything to me, but she was never out 
of her mind, dear, if you ever feared so. 
It was years of intense, unintermitting 
affliction wearing upon a nature too 
sensitive at the beginning. You know 
the sainted dead are utterly withdrawn 
from earth, and us, although they love 
us still. Really, my mother died with 
Theodore! They neither read the 
Scriptures nor pray in heaven; she had 
heaven, if I may speak about such a 
matter, so steadily before her that she 
imagined herself done with all the 
means of approach thereto. Her death 
was a shock, and yet nothing could have 
seemed more natural, even beautiful, 
when we found her that morning not 
awakened out of her sleep, nor to 
awaken until another voice than ours 
shall break her slumber. I cannot speak 
of what followed upon that ! 

“ Our home seemed afterward, as you 
may suppose, yet more like a cemetery, 
the great oaks closing nearer in upon us 
still with their drooping boughs and long 
gray moss. Oh, the sense of separation; 
the loneliness; the slow-footed hours; 
the sleepless nights; the winds sigh- 
ing among the trees, — often the weep- 
ing clouds; the round of weary house- 
hold affairs, day after day, and for 
what? I look back with amazement 
that I could have endured it all and 
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live. Yet I did endure it. Along with 
unspeakable despair there was unceas- 
ing hope, actual gladness. When I had 
time I sang at my instrument, sang, 
sang! Iwas in such continual practice 
that I was not conscious half the time 
of the keys as I sang, especially with 
earliest waking, and every evening be- 
fore the lamps were lit; and very often 
they were not lit except for prayers and 
to go to bed. There was I, far from all 
the world, no one left me but Aunty 
Washington, our one slave, — surely 
Heaven allowed her to fall into that 
delusion in kindness to us, —and my 
father! I cannot write any more to- 
day. 

‘*T ceased writing yesterday, Helen, 
and for more reasons than because the 
weary days in my ‘moated grange’ 
had come back to my mind so vividly! 
To-day I have sat for hours by my 
open desk at the window, trying to think 
when it all began; I mean about him! 
I have often tried, but I cannot remem- 
ber. I recall, of course, a day at the 
old church, the first day I was there, 
when I saw him as I did the rest, 
merely a good-looking country youth. 
When they told me, laughingly, the 
effect I had on him, it amused rather 
than pleased me. Afterward the men- 
tion of the matter wearied me, 1 was 
tired of the nonsense! Then, when you, 
Helen, and your husband spoke of it, I 
was deeply offended; you regarded me, 
I thought, as fallen indeed from former 
days! 

‘* After that, without his seeking, he 
was much upon the place; came, in fact, 
and by a process as certain as summer, 
to have sole charge of our plantation, 
my father had become so_ feeble. 
Neither my mother nor my father ever 
dreamed, as you may well imagine, of 
such a thing; they fully believed — but 
I cannot speak of that / Should anything 
happen to them they relied entirely on 
that! I knew the deep and silent affec- 
tion, devotion, rather, of the man, but 
not in any way from him. Had he said 
anything, done anything, I would have 
ended the matter instantly. I wonder 
if he knew it, or was it, as it was, the 
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instinctive nobleness of his nature! If 
he had been a coward as well as a coun- 
try youth, had been sentimental, maud- 
lin, pining, I would have laughed at and 
despised him; but with all his simple 
manhood he was, Helen, so calm, so 
strong, had mastery of himself as well 
as our freed-people, so quiet yet com- 
plete! . When it was urged upon him by 
my father, he took charge of the place 
only after my father had made him full 
and distinct promise that the plantation 
should be absolutely under his control. 
He held and managed it with a hand so 
gentle and yet so strong, that no one 
ever thought even of making a sugges- 
tion. I knew that he loved me with all 
his soul, yet I knew he would not allow 
even me to interfere. I grew to respect 
him, Helen, as one does nature, so se- 
rene yet sovereign! And Ihad despised 
him because he was inferior — God help 
me!—to my marble god, marble so sym- 
metrical, polished, beautiful! 

‘«T had a last letter from him one day, 
Helen, and it happened it was this other 
that brought it from the office and hand- 
ed it to me. Iwas at the front gate 
waiting, and with certainty, for a letter 
from Mr. Clammeich, when he arrived 
with it from town. Part of the marble 
of the writer was that he had never pre- 
pared me for what was to come, or in 
the blind excess of my devotion I did 
not see it. The letter struck me like 
a dagger. I never yielded before, nor 
after; but it was following upon so 
long a strain, I was so entirely alone in 
the world, it was so sudden! I believe 
I fell. I was told he took me in his 
arms like a babe, his beard over my 
breast as he bore me into the house. 
Not the ‘great house;’ he had the singu- 
lar thoughtfulness for my poor father 
to carry me around it and into Aunty 
Washington’s cabin. Beside her and 
himself no soul has known of that until 
now; I could not tell even you, Helen, 
when you were with us. 

‘«Tt chanced that the crop was all in. 
That very day he arranged with my 
father, as you know, that Harry Peters, 
our next neighbor, should manage our 
plantation, as well as his own, which he 
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had leased to him. It was the afternoon 
of the day following. I would not have 
spoken to my mother, had she been 
alive. I had gone to my piano, partly 
from force of habit, largely in very des- 
peration. It was all over in an instant. 
He merely stood beside me and said, 
‘Miss Agnes! I have come to bid you 
good-by.’ 

“T did not cease playing, but looked 
up. He stood there with the innocent 
and steady eyes of a child in mine. 

‘“«¢T am learning, you know,’ he said 
quietly. ‘I wanted to say that I know 
what I am as well as you. I want to 
say this, too: I love you, —I must love 
you forever, even if I am only what I 
am.’ 

‘« That was all. Idid not cease play- 
ing for a moment; it must have been the 
last sounds he heard as he rode away. I 
was too stunned, then, to be capable of 
feeling; stunned by other things; and I 
want to say this, and just here: I know 
nothing more of it all, Helen, than I 
do how the little seed begins to grow 
deep down in the earth. It was there 
long before I knew it, had life and 
growth and color before I was conscious 
it existed! Ihad your letters. 1 had 
his absence! I love, Helen dear, for 
the first time in my life! Before, it was 
half uneasy apprehension; now, I give 
my whole heart with certainty of my 
perfect safety in loving, I ‘rest in my 
love,’ in the delicious words of old. But 
I hear the sound of hoofs, on the gallop, 
Helen! He is coming, and I prefer him 
to you, dear, a million times over! 
Good-by !”’ 

So much for these two letters! 
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‘<Tt seemed to me, after Mr. Ander- 
son and yourself had left us,’’ this next 
letter runs, ‘‘ as if not so much weary 
weeks, months, years, but centuries 
rather, were rolling over my head. Our 
solemn home was like a great clock 
whose pendulum had ceased to swing. 
Time itself had stopped! The last rel- 
ative left on earth to occupy my heart 
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or my hand was my father. My great 
regret was that he left me so little to 
do for him. My mother’s death had 
whitened him, so to speak, as with a 
sudden winter. Although more excit- 
able, he grew more still and silent as he 
became more feeble. I will always have 
the sincerest regard for our overseer, 
Mr. Harry Peters, and his excellent lit- 
tle wife; they had given up their own 
home near by to live with us these days, 
and Mr. Peters overflowed as steadily 
as a mountain spring with his humor. 
It was only at times he could interest 
my father, at my request, in the affairs 
of our plantation; for my father had 
long since turned over the freedmen to 
themselves and to Mr. Peters in dis- 
gust. For months before his death I 
never knew him to open a paper. Ever 
since I can remember he had read the 
Charleston Mercury, and the extinction 
of that journal was to him the going out 
of the last orb of light in a sky of other- 
wise utter darkness! I so dreaded the 
stagnation of mind into which he might 
fall that I got Mr. Peters to tell him, of 
evenings, as we sat together upon our 
front porch, the last items of political 
news. My dear father would sit and 
smoke, his beard grown so long and 
white, as Mr. Peters read, wholly un- 
moved and uninterested as to events 
in the Northern States, at Washington 
even. The Federal government and 
people were more foreign to him than 
China or Beloochistan. It was only 
when Mr. Peters recounted some fresh 
injustice of the North, and its consum- 
mation at the South, that he would 
express, as of old, his deep indigna- 
tion, Mr. Peters most heartily concur- 
ring with him; for my dear father was 
held, you know, Helen, in profound 
reverence and yeneration by the entire 
county; they wanted to send him, at 
one election, to the Legislature, and 
thought that much the more of him for 
the loathing and contempt with which, 
under existing circumstances, he re- 
jected the suggestion. And so he slept 
and waked, ate and conversed, confining 
himself gradually to the place, and at 
last to the house, so utterly alien to the 
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present, so wholly wrapped up, almost 
even from me, in the past! 

*©T occupied myself as fully as pos- 
sible in housekeeping, poor old Aunty 
Washington at my side all day, and / 
had no trouble with the freed women, — 
it all lies so much in putting yourself in 
their place, being patient and kind as 
if they were still your slaves. Then I 
would throw myself, as I have said, into 
music as if | was in training to be a 
prima donna; and I really have per- 
fected myself, Helen, to a degree which 
has made our home out here the hap- 
pier for it, if anything could make it 
happier. All at once I took to reading 
aloud to my father of mornings. Not 
fiction or poetry. My own experiences 
made these seem pale and poor in com~- 
parison. I wanted to get into another 
world, as it were, so I read history. I 
happened upon the years of strife be- 
tween Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scots, I being a third and vastly wiser 
queen, forever coming between the other 
two to set them right. I do think it 
consoled my father a little as to the 
Federal government when I told him 
that, as the history showed, the race 
and the reformation seemed given over 
then of Heaven, and wholly, into the 
hands, as if it was a bonnet or a 
ball-dress, of two such squabbling mil- 
liners. The reading helped us both, 
helped my dear father in regard to the 
past, helped me in reference to the 
future Besides, I would not tell you, 
but I will write it, — and for your eyes, 
not your husband’s, —I constructed, all 
along as I read, a king for myself out 
of such material as the men of those 
days afforded, the courtiers and polished 
gentlemen of the time supplying me ex- 
tremely little of it, I assure you. In 
fact, all my world had crumbled into 
chaos and was very slowly changing and 
reforming, as if during centuries on cent- 
uries, just then. God has finished it 
for me, at last, dear, and I know he 
pronounces it very good, for oh, Hel- 
en, Helen, it is beyond my poor pen 
to say how much, how very much my 
new world is better than my old! 

“©] was occupied, too, with keeping 
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in excellent health, for my father’s sake 
and for the sake of my — future! When- 
ever I could I walked and walked. 
Several times during the week I would 
have Aunty Washington drive me to 
the post-office for your dear letters. 
As if I did not fully know that he 
knew every line he wrote so politely to 
you was intended for me, and, really, 
for me alone, Helen! And I slowly 
began to answer them, every one. Not 
that I ever actually wrote a syllable, 
as you and he well know; but, be- 
ginning with a cold line or two, I wrote 
at last sheets on sheets of replies, as I 
walked and rode and sat at my piano! 
It is the greatest pity they are not in 
real writing; I would love dearly to read 
them over to him now; would like so 
much to see how matters in regard to 
him began and grew and took the hues 
of life; for I do solemnly assure you, 
Helen, I have no more idea when it 
was nor how it was, than has either he 
or yourself! 

“«Every Sunday, through the rain 
even, I rode to church to hear Mr. Park- 
inson. Because 1 knew he would miss 
me so, but more especially to let him 
see that it could never be! I was so 
sorry for him then. But, dear, how 
could I love him? He was part of the 
poetry and fiction from which I shrank. 
I was so weary of it all, if it were only 
that we had just come out of the ter- 
rible epic of the war and the siege of 
Charleston. What I thirsted for was, 
not wine, but simple water from the 
rock; I wanted to get down. out of the 
air upon the earth again. What I craved 
was nature, reality, fact. I am so glad 
he has married that good little Molly 
Robinson. She is as like to a thousand 
other country girls as one blackberry is 
to all the rest, but she will be the very 
wife, true and strong and sensible, that 
he needs. And I am so glad that, in- 
stead of molding her as he imagines he 
will into his ideal, she will steadily and 
very sweetly make him forget that such 
an ideal ever had place in his imagi- 
nation. How wonderfully wisely, dear, 
Heaven orders all such things; and not 
in the least as we arrange, because so 
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much better! Speaking of Molly re- 
minds me of Mr. Peters’s odd little chil- 
dren. When Mr. Peters began to live 
with us I took such a fancy to them. 
They had been lost once in the ‘ bot- 
tom ’ for days, and I think their experi- 
ence has changed them for life; they 
were so quiet, with such wondering and 
sorrowful eyes, the mice hardly more 
stealthy and mute. I was glad of it on 
account of my father. 

‘*T can almost hear you say, ‘You 
provoking thing, why do you not go on 
to tell about Mr. Evans?’ Did you 
ever hear, Helen, about people who 
never opened a letter from their dear- 
est friend for days on days, reserving 
it, tantalizing themselves with the fut- 
ure enjoyment of it? Be patient, dear; 
I want to tell you about Mr. Harry 
Peters. You know all the negroes ceased 
to laugh and sing over their work, and 
when cooking and eating together almost 
all night in their cabins, as they used 
to do before freedom brought all the care 
and weight of themselves upon them. 
After Mr. Peters came he got them to 
laughing and singing again almost as 
much as before —he was so full of his 
fun, and his dear little wife of her re- 
sponsive laughter, as much of an ac- 
complishment in her as music, and far 
sweeter and more natural. He always 
had some funny kindness to show me. 
One day he brought me a tin bucket of 
tadpoles! ‘I wanted you to watch 
their legs come,’ he explained. So I 
poured them into an old fruit-dish of 
glass, one of the few relics left by the 
cannon and shells of the siege. 

‘¢* Not a single sign of any legs as 
yet,’ he said, ‘only head and tail. Yet 
you wait, Miss Agnes, and as sure as 
you live the legs do come! Things 
don’t stay as they now are forever. 
Changes do happen! Without the seek- 
ing of those tadpoles God gives them 
what they need. If we could only float 
about and wait as they do!’ There was 
more in the merry eyes and manner of 
the man than in his words! I thought 
of my own helplessness, it flashed upon 
me about him. By him I don’t mean 
Mr. Peters. I laughed and laughed until 
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Mrs. Peters and I cried for company. 
Now, worms browsing upon green leaves 
while their wings were forming within, 
to break forth some fine day into radiant 
butterflies, would have been more poeti- 
cal. But one is so very familiar with 
that; the ugly tadpoles were more in 
keeping with my matters. I laughed 
every day as I leaned over them, swim- 
ming around and around in their world 
of water in the bowl on one end of my 
piano, as the people in the other world 
lean over and look and, possibly, laugh 
atus. I even told my father about it, 
and he used to smoke his cigar and 
watch them himself in his silent way. 
It did us good, and their legs did come; 
I saw the whole transition! <A ludi- 
crous medicine, but it did us good! 

‘So did Aunty Washington. You 
know the freeing of the slaves was 
merely the success of irreligion to her, 
the overturning of the Bible. It was 
like Philip of Spain, in my history, 
and the insurgent reformation. Aunty 
Washington would have had her race 
back into their normal and Heayen-or- 
dained slavery if she could, was as 
bigoted as an inquisitor in her views of 


religion and heresy, her horror being at_ 


the ‘fool talk’ of the negro men, her 
double horror at the infatuation of the 
freed women. It was all I could do to 
keep anything like peace upon the plan- 
tation; she took an aversion to Mr. 
Parkinson, even, because he neglected 
in his preaching so fundamental a doc- 
trine as that of slavery. Dr. Alexis 
Jones, the foppish young doctor, you re- 
member, Helen, was liked by her be- 
cause they agreed in the matter. It is 
hardly worth writing, but he argued 
from the researches of some Philadelphia 
Dr. Brown, I believe, that the blacks 
were not human; the hair being oval 
like that of animals, under the micro- 
scope, — ‘trichometer,’ he called it, — 
not round like that of the whites; but 
I would not mention this if it were not 
what followed from it, for she only 
knew he was pro-slavery and would have 
him as her physician! I had no idea of 
writing so much; it is the climate, the 
weather, my husband! And I have been 
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much more eager to speak of him all 
this time than you can possibly have 
been to hear. 

‘¢ How slowly my thoughts turned to 
him during all those long, long ages of 
time, as it seemed! He was away at 
college, in Europe, learning so much 
and so rapidly; and I was in my school, 
too, learning and unlearning even more. 
But, oh, the suffering, Helen! Mamma 
had said to me, ‘I used to think, Agnes, 
that even the infinite God would grow 
tired with inflicting so much pain upon 
his creatures during so many ages! 
But we will soon know the meaning, 
love!’ Her ideas, however, were more 
general, Helen, than mine. I have to 
centre my heart upon some one person, 
and it helped me to submit, knowing the 
Father that held the rod. But when I 
came to know the Son that stooped by 
our side, and for our sake, to the same 
terrible blows, I could endure it better! 
Some awful necessity of pain when even 
the eternal God stoops to suffer it, for us 
and with us! We will soon understand, 
it is eternity without pain, Helen, dear! 
Sometimes I would say, O man born 
of Mary, why not some little touch of 
womanly tenderness to me alone in the 
world! But, as I asked, it was like a 
mother’s palm upon my head, Helen, 
the actual pressure of his peace! He 
was with me! I trembled sometimes in 
the hush and throbbing sense of his act- 
ual presence! No fanaticism, dear, for 
I would bathe my face afterward and go 
out and feed the chickens, visit the cab- 
ins, do household things, with a positive 
happiness which could not have sprung 
merely from within me, no material 
there for it at all! 

‘*'You see how I shrink from telling 
about the end! I cannot speak of my 
growing affection; it isa mystery sacred 
even to myself! Now and then a half- 
word from the old postmaster about him. 
Plenty of letters concerning him from 
yourself —I say nothing of the letters 
of his you forwarded; I will love you, 
darling, as long as I live! —and Mr. 
Harry Peters was, in his way, the ally 
of the absent. I stood by him, I re- 
member, one day, where the hands were 
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digging yams; for I stayed in the house 
as little as possible, was over the whole 
plantation and in all weather, and took 
my father, if I could, with me; though 
time stood still, I must be in motion, or 
die! ‘See this yam, Miss Agnes,’ he 
said, holding upa potato which was half 
mud. ‘Too muddy to touch. Now, 
see!’ and he washed it in the bucket of 
water standing by, with its gourd, for 
the hands, and then held it up perfectly 
clean, as beautiful in its way as an 
orange. ‘A man may be born,’ Mr. 
Peters went on to say, ‘ may live all his 
life in a cypress swamp, and be clean 
from the mud himself all the time. 
Father Hailstorm said last Sunday, we 
will be dug out of the dust one day 
clean as you please; on the last day, I 
mean!’ For matters changed after we 
came, Helen, and Harry is a ‘ shouting 
disciple ’ now; full and purified opportu- 
nity he has, these days, for his singular 
humor! And, by the bye, in the absence 
East of good Mr. Parkinson with his 
bride, it was Father Hailstorm who 
married us: only Harry Peters and his 
wife being present, for, with one soul 
beside, all Brown County must have 
been invited or mortally insulted at not 
being ‘ norated’ to be present! 

“JT cannot hasten as I would; my 
mind came so slowly, in fact, to centre 
upon him; it was centuries, Helen! But 
it came, that day, that terrible yet 
happy day, at last! Aunty Washing- 
ton’s latest folly, poor soul, was her faith 
in Dr. Jones. We feared he was ex- 
perimenting with her as he would have 
done with a dog. It was on his last visit 
to her cabin he persisted, I remember, — 
please have patience with me, Helen, — 
in telling me how his Dr. Brown of Phil- 
adelphia had written to him for speci- 
mens of the hair of all the Indians possi- 
ble, to be put up in quills duly labeled, 
and he laughed about entering into com- 
petition with Indians, themselves too 
actively engaged already in a collection 
of human hair! Nonsense, but it all 
comes back so vividly I must write it to 
have it out of the way. The negro, he 
urged, was but a species of beaver; he 


had the folly to tell me that Aunty 
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Washington need not concern herself 
about her soul; ‘ Has none,’ he said, 
‘any more,’ he added as he rode off, 
‘than any of the rest of us!’ Pardon 
my recording such folly. 

‘* She died beforeehe was out of sight; 
died, Helen, as true to us and to her 
old-fashioned religion as any martyr of 
us all. I was worn out the next day, 
for she could not endure one of the 
‘colored ladies,’ as she called them, near 
her when she could help it. I had been 
beside the dead all night. It was the 
gloomiest of days. It seemed as if the 
live-oaks had come yet closer about the 
house, to droop their mournful moss like 
crape over the dead. The air itself had 
halted, as it were. ‘The river ran sul- 
lenly through the heavy silence. Jix- 
cept one or two very old negroes tending 
young turkeys in the yard, all the peo- 
ple were in the field, for Mrs. Peters had 
gone to her own house with her chil- 
dren for a few hours, after helping me 
with the dead. It was the deliberate 
doing of God, the arrival of such an 
hour, Helen! I had reached, at that 
moment, the deepest point of descent 
into the dark valley. My soul, partly 
in consequence of my reading about 


“Queen Elizabeth, — the history did me 


that good, —had reached its strongest 
strength as by pressure of supreme 
strain. But the body was failing! It 
seemed to me I could not bear a straw’s 
weight more and live. 

‘Tt is as if it took place yesterday. 
About four o’clock that dreadful after- 
noon I heard a noise! When I heard 
the front gate open and fall to in the 
dead silence, I knew it was not my 
father, for he had ridden to town, for 
the first time in months, in vague idea 
of secing Dr. Jones, though what for he 
could have told no more than myself! 
And Dr. Jones need not have fled the 
county as he afterward did! Every one 
knew how very heavy, tremulous, feeble 
my father had grown! God forbid I 
should ever see that silly young physi- 
cian again, but I do not think my father 
could have lasted, if he had not met 
him, much longer. 

‘‘T was sewing at a white band for 
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poor Aunty Washington, not weeping, 
too exhausted for that, not thinking, or 
feeling even; in the condition, I suppose, 
of the dying during the one moment be- 
fore entering upon eternal life. The 
front gate fell to upon its latch, and all 
my soul returned again as from its low- 
est ebb! I knew who it was! I was 
ealm, far more so than I am while I 
write, Helen. In one moment! And 
during that moment the centuries had 
rolled away! Were gone forever and 
ever! I rose and went out upon the 
porch. I knewhim and did not know 
him as he stood there. On the instant 
of seeing him it was with me as when 
you look at an object in a stereoscope, 
first a blurring as by the slow blending 
of the two objects which are the same 
intoone. One! It was but a moment, 
Helen, and the rude countryman of the 
centuries ago is blended into and for- 
ever lost in the noble Christian gentle- 
man of to-day! But an instant, and we 
were to cach other, and forever, as if we 
had known and loved each other all our 
lives. Natural! It was so perfectly natu- 
ral! As itwill be at death to us and our 
friends in heaven forever, after the first 
moment or two. Yes, natural as trees 
and sky and every other daily matter; 
not rapture, nor astonishment, — simple, 
sweet nature, and matter of course! 

“T acknowledge I do not know how 
or when we would have first met had it 
not been as it was. He stood there, 
his hat in his hand, calm, strong, confi- 
dent, like some royal duke; don’t smile, 
Helen! In that one first glance I saw 
all he had gained during absence; ob- 
served, even, the slight band of red 
upon his brow from the pressure there 
of his hat. 

“«* Please do not be alarmed,’ he said, 
‘but your father needs your care;’ his 
manner expressed all the rest. You 
have heard it over and over again, 
Helen. My father had met Dr. Alexis 
Jones on the road coming to our house. 
I do not know that he said a syllable to 
exasperate my father when they met. 
I do not know what my father may have 
said to him, for he was greatly angered 
at his treatment of our poor servant; 
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and then he was so shaken and feeble! 
He had fallen from his horse. Dr. 
Jones was off his horse too, trying with 
terrified face, his lancet in his hand, to 
lift the poor body from the mire, when 
he rode up from his long absence! It 
was near the door of Harry Peters’ 
house, and now, there at our gate, was 
Mr. Peters’ ambulance, and laid along in 
it and covered with a blanket, was my 
last relative on earth — and dead! 

“Tt relieves me to write it, Helen! I 
was glad when Mr. Peters had gone 
home to bring his wife back, and he and 
I were left alone upon one side and the 
other of the lounge on which they had 
laid my father. I was not afraid, with 
him there, to uncover after a while the 
face of my, and his, dead. You know, 
Helen, the noble bearing of my father, 
and now his whole aspect was nobler 
than ever; the set face of a king throned 
forever far above the wreck of South, or 
North, or the world, or— of himself! 
You know, dear, I never speak upon 
such matters to any one, but I can write 
it; could it have been ordered better? 
The terrible preparation in both of us, 
my husband and myself, going before; 
the pain, in my case who needed it most, 
continued to the last degree I could en- 
dure and exist, and then? That when, 
in my father, my last hope was gone, 
with my dead father he should come! 
That, of all the world, he only should 
be there to aid me with my poor father 
as with the hands of a son! In the same 
act, Helen, he had brought me the last 
of all I had loved most dearly, and the 
first of all I now love, love, oh how much 
more! I suppose it will be that way at 
death; when I let go hereafter my hus- 
band’s hand in dying, it will be to clasp, 
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as I do so, the hands again of father, 
mother, Theodore, in heaven! Is it 
morbid, my talking so much of death and 
the other life? You know we do die as 
well as live, and that there is another 
world as well as this! and I dare say I 
will soon grow out of this period of my 
life, and become worldly enough. 

‘*T spoke of heaven! I tremble at my 
happiness, Helen. He has come as I 
write, to the gate, riding his horse, lead- 
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ing mine saddled for our afternoon ride 
to the post-office, over the prairie. I 
will seal this without reading it and take 
it with me, for we gallop together every 
afternoon we can through the pure, 
bracing wind, to the next town for our 
mail, the very brooks we leap our horses 
over sparkling with secrets of the silver 
and gold below the soil. How my blood 
bounds, and, he says so, my cheeks 
glow and my eyes brighten! It is not 
fever but pure health, even if I laugh 
so much, have so much of nothing to 


say! Oh, beautiful world! Oh, beau- 
tiful God! My eyes dim with happy 
tears. God has been, in and by all 


my pain, too, so very, very good! I 
have called to him to wait only a mo- 
ment while I beg of you, Helen, to 
look through my glad eyes at the glo- 
rious landscape in this our new home. 
Brown plain, glittering river, snow- 
capped mountains in the distance, at- 
mosphere pure and brilliant and laugh- 
ing with life. The people, too, are 
free and strong and impulsive as I am. 
But what do I care for anything else? 
There he sits upon his horse at the gate, 
Helen, in the glory of his pure and mag- 
nificent manhood, modest as a woman, 
wise and good and true! He is going 
into hard work. It may be at railroads, 
or mines, or schools, or politics if neces- 
sary, — pure and strong enough even for 
that!— whatever is best. For it is 
Eden, a new world; for a new man and 
a new woman! We are very happy! 
I know that it is as natural to our veins, 
after our long winter, as is its exuber- 
ant life, when spring comes to oak and 
to rose-bush, even if other winters are 
sure to come hereafter! Strange as it 
seems to say, part of the solid ground of 
my happiness is in knowing so well how 
he will endure calamity when it comes, 
as in some form it must come to us, too, 
in the future as in the past; endure it as 
the cliff of rock endures the sea! No, 
rather as a child, grown strong enough 
in virtue of all that has gone before, en- 
dures the dealing of one whom he has 
thoroughly found out to be his personal 
friend. And next to that other, Helen, 
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T love this man! Love him, Helen, love 
him, love him! If I could only tell you, 
not merely write you, how I love him! 
I love, Helen darling, as I will love my 
Saviour and him in heaven eternally! 
Because by these two I have been made 
allIam. And he believes the same of 
me, as if my poor hands had ever lifted 
him from such a cypress swamp as his 
hands have lifted me! I respect and 
esteem your admirable husband, my 
dear; but mine is a grand duke, an em- 
peror ’? — 

And here I do sincerely think it is 
time to stop copying her letters! My 
nerve fails, and I will hasten, too, to 
mail all this, before reading it over, to 
the editor of this magazine, lest Helen 
should suddenly return and I should 
never do it at all. It is very hazardous! 
Besides, the entire venture is out of my 
line of business altogether. Iam not as 
concerned about the opinions of the 
reader as I am in reference to what 
these two ladies will think of my mode 
of closing this simple narrative. Opinion 
of the reader? I make no pretense as to 
my way of relating matters, and what 
to anybody is the opinion people have of 
facts? You might as well speak of 
their opinions about iron or coal or land. 
Which reminds me to state that I intend 
to make it convenient to be at our com- 
pany’s oflice on Wall Street about the 
time the final chapters of this narrative 
are due in Charleston! Iam safe, for 
the present, from the friends in Califor- 
nia; unless, indeed, as is sure to be the 
case sooner or later, I fear, we have him 
in Congress; in which case there will be 
one man, at least, staunch as oak in 
Washington even! 

Few readers of this magazine, to close 
with due solemnity, but must have heard 
something of the circumstances of this 
narrative, which got into certain papers 
both South and North. If we will wait 
awhile, unless I greatly mistake, we will 
all of us hear plenty more about him. 
About him, I mean, and I inscribe it 
here in no sense as an epitaph, whom I 
designate in these pages as — Mose 
Evans. 

William M. Baker. 
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THAT was an admirable idea of De 
Quincey’s, formally to postulate any 
startling theory upon which he desired 
to build an argument or a story, and 
to insist that his readers should regard 
the postulate as proved, on pain of 
losing altogether what he had to say. 
The plan is a very convenient one, sav- 
ing a deal of argument, and establishing 
in the outset a very desirable relation 
of mastery and subordination between 
writer and reader. Indeed, but for some 
such device I should never be able to 
get on at all with these sketches, fully to 
understand which, the reader must make 
of himself, for the time at least, a Con- 
federate. He must put himself in the 
place of the Southerners and look at 
some things through their eyes, if he 
would understand those things and their 
results at all; and as it is no part of my 
purpose to write a defense of the South- 
ern view of any question, it will save a 
good deal of explanation on my part, 
and weariness on the part of the reader, 
if I follow De Quincey’s example and 
do a little postulating to begin with. 
I shall make no attempt whatever to 
prove my postulates, but any one inter- 
ested in these pages will find it to his 
advantage to accept them, one and all, 
as proved, pending the reading of what 
is to follow. After that he may relapse 
as speedily as he pleases into his own 
opinions. Here are the postulates: — 

1. The Southerners honestly believed 
in the right of secession, not merely as 
a revolutionary, but as a constitutional 
right. They not only held that when- 
ever any people finds the government 
under which it is living oppressive and 
subversive of the ends for which it was 
instituted, it is both the right and the 
duty of that people to throw off the 
government and establish a new one in 


its stead; but they believed also that 
every State in the Union held the re- 
served right, under the constitution, to 
withdraw peaceably from the Union at 
pleasure. 

2. They believed that every man’s 
allegiance was due to his State only, and 
that it was only by virtue of the State’s 
continuance in the Union that any al- 
legiance was due to the general govern- 
ment at all; wherefore the withdrawal 
of a State from the Union would of it- 
self absolve all the citizens of that State 
from whatever obligations they were 
under to maintain and respect the Fed- 
eral constitution. In other words, pa- 
triotism, as the South understood it, 
meant devotion to one’s State, and only 
a secondary and consequential devotion 
to the Union, existing as a result of the 
State’s action in making itself a part of 
the Union, and terminable at any time 
by the State’s withdrawal. 

3. They were as truly and purely pa- 
triotic in their secession and in the fight- 
ing which followed, as were the people 
of the North in their adherence to the 
Union itself. The difference was one of 
opinion as to what the duties of a patriot 
were, and not at all a difference in the 
degree of patriotism existing in the two 
sections. 

4. You, reader, who shouldered your 
musket and fought like the hero you are, 
for the Union and the old flag, if you 
had been bred at the South, and had 
understood your duty as the Southerners 
did theirs, would have fought quite as 
bravely for secession as you did against 
it; and you would have been quite as 
truly a hero in the one case as in the 
other, because in either you would have 
risked your life for the sake of that 
which you held to be the right. If the 
reader will bear all this in mind we shall 
get on much better than we otherwise 
could, in our effort to catch a glimpse of 
the war from a Southern point of view. 

With all its horrors and in spite of 
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the wretchedness it has wrought, this 
war of ours, in some of its aspects at 
least, begins to look like a very ridicu- 
lous affair, now that we are getting too 
far away from it to hear the rattle of 
the musketry; and I have a mind, in 
this paper, to review one of its most 
ridiculous phases, to wit, its beginning. 
We all remember Mr. Webster’s pithy 
putting of the ease with regard to our 
forefathers of a hundred years ago: 
‘They went to war against a preamble. 
They fought seven years against a dec- 
laration. They poured out their treas- 
ures and their blood like water, in a 
contest in opposition to an assertion.’’ 
Now it seems to me that something very 
much like this might be said of the 
Southerners, and particularly of the 
Virginians, without whose pluck and 
pith there could have been no war at 
all worth writing or talking about. 
They made war upon a catch-word, and 
fought until they were hopelessly ruined 
for the sake of an abstraction. And 
certainly history will not find it to the 
discredit of those people that they free- 
ly offered themselves upon the altar of 
an abstract principle of right, in a war 
which they knew must work hopeless 
ruin to themselves, whatever its other 
results might be. Virginia did not want 
to secede, and her decision to this effect 
-was given in the election of a convention 
composed for the most part of men 
strongly opposed to secession. The Vir- 
ginians believed they had both a moral 
and a constitutional right to withdraw 
voluntarily from a Union into which they 
had voluntarily gone, but the majority of 
them preferred to remain as they were. 
They did not feel themselves particular- 
ly aggrieved or threatened by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, and so, while they 
never doubted that they had an unques- 
tionable right to secede at will, they de- 
cided by their votes not ‘to do anything 
of the kind. This decision was given in 
the most unmistakable way, by heavy 
majorities, in an election which involved 
no other issue whatever. But without 
Virginia the States which had already 
passed ordinances of secession would 
have been wholly unable to sustain them- 
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selves. Virginia’s strength in men, 
material, and geographical position was 
very necessary, for one thing, and her 
moral influence on North Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, and other hesitating States, was 
even more essential to the success of the 
movement. Accordingly every possible 
effort was made to ‘ fire the heart’? of 
the conservative old commonwealth. 
Delegations, with ponderous stump 
speeches in their mouths and parchment 
appeals in their hands, were sent from 
the seceding States to Richmond, while 
every Virginian who actively favored 
secession was constituted a committee 
of one to cultivate a public sentiment in 
favor of the movement. 

Then came such a deluge of stump 
speeches as would have been impossible 
in any other state or country in the ciy- 
ilized world, for there never yet was a 
Virginian who could not, on occasion, 
acquit himself very well on the hustings. 
The process of getting up the requisite 
amount of enthusiasm, in the country 
districts especially, was in many cases a 
very laughable one. In one county, I 
remember, the principal speakers were 
three lawyers of no very great weight 
except in a time of excitement. One 
of them was colonel of the county mili- 
tia, another lieutenant-colonel, and the 
third captain of a troop of volunteer 
eayalry, a fine body of men, who spent 
three or four days of each month partly 
in practicing a system of drill which, I 
am persuaded, is as yet wholly un- 
dreamed of by any of the writers upon 
tactics, and partly in cultivating the so- 
cial virtues over that peculiar species 
of feast known as a barbecue. When 
it became evident that the people of 
Virginia were not duly impressed with 
the wrong done them in the election of 
Mr. Lincoln, these were unquestionably 
the right men in the right places. They 
were especially fond of fervid speech- 
making, and not one of them had ever 
been known to neglect an opportunity 
to practice it; each could make a speech 
on any subject at a moment’s warning. 
They spoke quite as well on a poor 
theme as on a good one, and it was 
even claimed for one of them that his 
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eloquence waxed hottest when he had 
no subject at all to talk about. Here, 
then, was their opportunity. The ever- 
full vials of their eloquence waited only 
for the uncorking. It was the rule of 
their lives to make a speech wherever 
and whenever they could get an audi- 
ence, and under the militia law they 
could, at will, compel the attendance of 
a body of listeners consisting of pretty 
nearly all the voters of the county, plus 
the small boys. When they were big 
with speech they had only to order a 
drill. If a new gush of words or a 
felicitous illustration occurred to them 
overnight, they called a general mus- 
ter for the next day. Two of them were 
candidates, against a quiet and sensi- 
ble planter, for the one seat allowed 
the county in the convention, and the 
only difference of opinion there was be- 
tween them was involved in the ques- 
tion whether the ordinance of secession 
should be adopted before or afler break- 
fast on the morning of the first day of 
the convention’s existence. One wanted 
coffee first and the other did not. On 
the day of election, a drunken fellow, 
without a thought of saying a good 
thing, apologized to one of them for not 
having voted for him, saying, ‘I 
promised you, Sam,— but I could n’t 
do it. You ’re a good fellow, Sam, and 
smart at a speech, but you see, Sam, you 
have n't the weight o’ head.’’ The people, 
as the result of the election showed, en- 
tertained a like view of the matter, and 
the lawyers were both beaten by the old 
planter. 

It was not until after the convention 
assembled, however, that the eloquence 
of the triad came into full play. They 
then labored unceasingly to find words 
with which to express their humiliation 
in view of the degeneracy and cowardice 
of the ancient commonwealth. 

They rejoiced in the thought that 
sooner or later the People — which 
they always pronounced with an un- 
eommonly big P— would ‘ hurl those 
degenerate sons of illustrious sires,” 
meaning thereby the gentlemen who 
had been elected to the convention, 
‘‘ from the seats which they were now 
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polluting,’? and a good deal more of a 
similar sort, the point of which was that 
these orators longed for war of the 
bloodiest kind, and were happy in the 
belief that it would come, in spite of the 
fact that the convention was overwhelm- 
inely against secession. 

Now, in view of the subsequent. his- 
tory of these belligerent orators, it 
would be a very interesting thing to 
know just what they thought a war be- 
tween the sections promised. One of 
them, as I have said, was colonel of the 
two or three hundred militia men mus- 
tered in the county. Another was 
lieutenant-colonel, and the third was 
captain of a volunteer troop, organ- 
ized under the militia law, for purposes 
of amusement, chiefly. This last one 
could, of course, retain his rank, should 
his company be mustered into service, 
and the other two firmly believed that 
they would be called into camp as full- 
fledged field-oflicers. In view of this, 
the colonel, in one of his speeches, 
urged upon his men the necessity of a 
rigid self-examination, touching the mat- 
ter of personal courage, before going, 
in his regiment, to the battle-field; 
‘* For,’’ said he ‘* where G. leads, brave 
men must follow,’’ a bit of rhetoric 
which brought down the house as a 
matter of course. The others were 
equally valiant in anticipation of war- 
and equally eager for its coming; and 
yet when the war did come, so sorely 
taxing the resources of the South as to 
make a levy en masse necessary, not one 
of the three ever managed to hear the 
whistle of a bullet. The colonel did in- 
deed go as far as Richmond, during 
the spring of 1861, but discovering there 
that he was physically unfit for service, 
went no farther. The lieutenant-colonel 
ran away from the field while the battle 
was yet afar off, and the captain, suffer- 
ing from ‘‘ nervous prostration,’’ sent in 
his resignation, which was unanimously 
aecepted by his men, on the field during 
the first battle of Bull Run. 

I sketch these three men and their 
military careers not without a purpose. 
They serve to correct an error. They 
were types of a class which brought 
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upon the South a dealof odium. Noisy 
speech-makers, they were too often be- 
lieved by strangers to be, as they pre- 
tended, representative men, and their 
bragging, their intolerance, their con- 
tempt for the North, their arrogance, 
—all these were commonly laid to the 
charge of the Southern people as a 
whole. As a matter of fact, these were 
not representative men at all. They 
assumed the réle of leadership on the 
court-house greens, but were repudiated 
by the people at the polls first, and 
afterwards when the volunteers were 
choosing officers to command them in 
actual warfare. These men were clam- 
orous demagogues and nothing else. 
They had no influence whatever upon 
the real people. Their vaporings were 
applauded and laughed at. The ap- 
plause was ridicule, and the laughter 
was closely akin to jeering. 

Meantime a terrible dread was brood- 
ing over the minds of the Virginian peo- 
ple. They were brave men and patri- 
ots, who would maintain their honor at 
any cost. They were ready to sacrifice 
their lives and their treasures in a hope- 
less struggle about an abstraction, should 
the time come when their sense of right 
and honor required the sacrifice at their 
hands. There was no cowardice and 
no hesitation to be expected of them 
when the call should come. But they 
dreaded war, and most of them prayed 
that it might never be. They saw only 
desolation in its face. They knew it 
would lay waste their fields and bring 
want upon their families, however it 
might result in regard to the great po- 
litical questions involved in it. And 
so they refused to go headlong into a 
war which meant for them destruction. 
Some of them, believing that there was 
no possibility of avoiding the struggle, 
thought it the part of wisdom to accept 
the inevitable and begin hostilities at 
once, while the North was. still but 
poorly prepared for aggressive measures. 
But the majority of the Virginians were 
disposed to wait and to avoid war alto- 
gether, if that should prove possible. 
These said, ‘* We should remain quiet 
until some overt act of hostility shall 
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make resistance necessary.’’? And these 
were called cowards and fogies by the 
brave men of the hustings already al- 
luded to. 

There was still another class of men 
who were opposed to secession in any 
case. Of these, William C. Wickham, 
of Hanover, and Jubal Early will serve 
as examples. They thought secession 
unnecessary and imprudent in any con- 
ceivable event. They believed that it 
offered no remedy for existing or pos- 
sible ills, and that it could result only 
in the prostration of the South. They 
opposed it, therefore, with all their 
might; not only as not yet called for, 
but as suicidal in any event, and not to 
be thought of at all. And yet these 
men, when the war came, believed it to 
be their duty to side with their State, 
and fought so manfully in behalf of the 
South as to make themselves famous 
military leaders. 

Why, then, the reader doubtless asks, 
if this was the temper of the Virginians, 
did Virginia secede after all? I an- 
swer, because circumstances ultimately 
so placed the Virginians that they could 
not, without cowardice and dishonor, 
do otherwise; and the Virginians are 
brave men and honorable ones. They 
believed, as I have said, in the abstract 
right of any State to secede at will. 
Indeed, this right was to them as wholly 
unquestioned and unquestionable as is 
the right of the States to establish free 
schools, or to do any other thing pertain- 
ing to local self-government. The ques- 
tion of the correctness or incorrectness 
of the doctrine is not now to the pur- 
pose. The Virginians, almost without 
an exception, believed and had always 
believed it absolutely, and believing it, 
they held of necessity that the general 
government had no right, legal or moral, 
to coerce a seceding State; and so, when 
the President called upon Virginia for 
her quota of troops with which to com- 
pel the return of the seceding States, 
she could not possibly obey without 
doing that which her people believed to 
be an outrage upon the rights of sister 
commonwealths, for which, as they held, 
there was no warrant in law or equity. 
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She heartily condemned the secession 
of South Carolina and the rest as un- 
necessary, ill-advised, and dangerous; 
but their secession did not concern her 
except as a looker-on, and she had not 
only refused to be a partaker in it, but 
had also felt a good deal of indigna- 
tion against the men who were thus en- 
dangering the peace of the land. When 
she was called upon to assist in reducing 
these States to submission, however, she 
could no longer remain a spectator. 
She must furnish the troops, and so 
assist in doing that which she believed 
to be utterly wrong, or she must herself 
withdraw from the Union. The ques- 
tion was thus narrowed down to this: 
Should Virginia seek safety in dishonor, 
or should she meet destruction in doing 
that which she believed to be right? 
Such a question was not long to be de- 
bated. Two days after the proclama- 
tion was published Virginia seceded, not 
because she wanted to secede, — not 
because she believed it wise, — but be- 
cause, as she understood the matter, the 
only other course open to her would have 
been cowardly and dishonorable. ‘ 

Now, unless I am sadly mistaken, the 
Virginians understood what secession 
implied much more perfectly than did 
the rest of the Southern people. They 
anticipated no child’s play, and having 
cast in their lot with the South, they 
began at once to get ready for war. 
From one end of the State to the other, 
every county seat became a drill field. 
The courts suspended their sessions, on 
the ground that it was not a proper time 
for the enforced collection of debts. 
Volunteer companies soon drained the 
militia organization of its men. Public 
opinion said that every man who did 
not embrace the very surest and earliest 
opportunity of getting himself mustered 
into actual service was a coward; and 
so, to withdraw from the militia and join 
a volunteer company, and make a formal 
tender of services to the State, became 
absolutely essential to the maintenance 
of one’s reputation as a gentleman. 

The drilling, of which there was lit- 
erally no end, was simply funny. Ma- 
neuvers of the most utterly impossible 
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sort were carefully taught to the men. 
Every amateur officer had his own pet 
system of tactics, and the effect of the 
incongruous teachings, when brought 
out in battalion drill, closely resembled 
that of the music at Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
party, where each guest sang the chorus 
to the tune he knew best. 

The militia colonels, haying assumed 
a sort of general authority over the vol- 
unteer companies which had been formed 
out of the old militia material, were not 
satisfied with daily musterings of the 
men under their captains, — musterings 
which left the field-officers nothing to 
do,—and so in a good many of the 
counties they ordered all the men into 
camp at the county seat, and drew upon 
the people for provisions with which to 
feed them. The camps were irregular, 
disorderly affairs, over which no rod of 
discipline could very well be held, as 
the men were not legally soldiers, and 
the only punishment possible for diso- 
bedience or neglect of duty was a small 
fine, which the willful men, with true 
Virginian contempt for money in small 
sums, paid cheerfully as a tax upon 
jollity. ; 

The camping, however, was enjoyable 
in itself, and as most of the men had 
nothing else to do, the attendance upon 
roll-call was a pretty full one. Every 
man brought a servant or two with him, 
of course. How else were his boots 
and his accouterments to be kept clean, 
his horse to be groomed and his meals 
cooked? Most of the ladies came too, 
in their carriages every morning, return- 
ing to their homes only as night came 
on; and so the camps were very pict- 
uresque and very delightful places to 
be in. All the men wore epaulets of a 
gorgeousness rarely equaled except in 
portraits of field-marshals, and every 
man was a hero in immediate prospect. 

One day an alarming report came, 
to the effect that a little transport 
steamer, well known in James River, 
was on her way up to Richmond with 
ten thousand troops on board, and in- 
stantly the camps at the court-houses 
along the railroads were astir. It en- 
tered into nobody’s head to inquire 
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where so many troops could have come 
from at a time when the entire active 
force of the United States army from 
Maine to Oregon was hardly greater than 
that; nor did anybody seem surprised 
that the whole ten thousand had man- 
aged to bestow themselves on board a 
steamer the carrying capacity of which 
had thitherto been about four or five 
hundred men. The report was accepted 
as true, and everybody believed that 
the ten thousand men would be poured 
into Richmond’s defenseless _ streets 
within an hour or two. In the particu- 
lar county to which I have alluded in 
the beginning of this article, the cavalry 
captain sent for half a dozen grind- 
stones, and set his men to grinding their 
sabres, —a process which utterly ru- 
ined the blades, of course. The militia 
colonel telegraphed a stump speech or 
two to Richmond, which did no partic- 
ular harm, as the old station agent who 
officiated as operator could not for his 
life send a message of more than three 
words so that it could be read at the 
other end of the line. A little tele- 
graphic swearing came back over the 
wires, but beyond that the colonel’s 
glowing messages resulted in nothing. 
Turning his attention to matters more 
immediately within his control, there- 
fore, he ordered the drums to beat, and 
assembling the men he marched them 
boldly down to the railroad station, 
where mounting a goods box he told 
them that the time for speech-making 
was now past; that the enemy (I am not 
sure that he did not say ‘“ vandal,’ and 
make some parenthetical remarks about 
‘* Attila flags’? and things of that sort 
which were favorites with him) was now 
at our very thresholds; that he (the 
colonel) had marched his command to 
the depot in answer to the eall of his 
country ; that they would proceed thence 
by rail to Richmond and at once encoun- 
ter the enemy, ete., ete., ete. He had 
already telegraphed, he said, to General 
Lee and to Governor Letcher, request- 
ing them to dispatch a train (the colonel 
would have scorned to say “send cars ”’ 
even in a telegram), and the iron horse 
was doubtless already on its way. 
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No train came, however, and after 
nightfall the men were marched back to 
their quarters in the court-house. 

A few days later some genuine orders 
came from Richmond, accepting the 
proffered services of all the companies 
organized in the county, and order- 
ing all, except the one cavalry troop, 
into camp at Richmond. These orders, 
by some strange oversight, the colonel 
explained, were addressed, not to him 
as colonel, but to the several captains 
individually. He was not disposed to 
stand on ceremony, however, he said ; 
and so, without waiting for the clerical 
error to be rectified, he would comply 
with the spirit of the order, and take 
the troops to Richmond as soon as the 
necessary transportation should arrive. 
Transportation was a good, mouth-fill- 
ing word, which suited the colonel ex- 
actly. In order that there should be no 
delay or miscarriage, he marched the 
men a hundred yards down the hill to 
the station, ten hours in advance of the 
time at which the cars were to be there; 
and as there was nothing else to do, he 
and his lieutenant thought the occasion 
a good one for the making of a speech 
apiece. The colonel expressed his hearty 
sympathy with the woes of the cavalry, 
who were to be left at home, while the 
infantry was winning renown. And 
yet, he said, he had expected this from 
the first. The time had been, he ex- 
plained, when the cavalry was the quick- 
moving arm of the service, but now that 
the iron horse— The reader must imag- 
ine the rest of that grandiloquent sen- 
tence. Ivalue my reputation for verac- 
ity too much to risk it by following the 
colonel in this, his supreme burst of im- 
passioned oratory. He was sorry for 
the cavalry, but they should console 
themselves with the thought that, as 
preservers of order in the community 
and protectors of their homes, they 
would not be wholly useless in their own 
humble way; and should any of them 
visit the army, they would always meet 
a hearty welcome in his camp. For the 
present his head-quarters would be in 
the Spottswood Hotel, and he would be 
glad, whenever military duty did not 
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too greatly absorb his attention, to 
grasp the hand of any member of the 
troop who, wishing to catch a glimpse 
of real warfare, should seek him there. 

The train came, after a while, and the 
unappreciative railroad men obstinately 
insisted that the State paid for the pas- 
sage of certain designated companies 
only, and that these distinguished field- 
oflicers, if they traveled by that train at 
all, must pay their way at regular pas- 
senger rates. The colonel and his lieu- 
tenant pocketed the insult, and paid 
their fare; but when, upon the arrival 
of the troops at Richmond, nobody 
seemed to know anything about these 
field-oflicers, and the companies were 
sent, without them, into camps of in- 
struction, the gallant leaders returned 
by passenger train to their homes. The 
colonel came back, he said in a speech 
at the station, still further to stir the 
patriotism of the people. He had been 
in consultation with the authorities in 
Richmond; and while it would not be 
proper for him to reveal even to them, 
his patriotic countrymen, the full plan 
of campaign confided to him as a field- 
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officer, he might at least say to them 
that the government, within ten days, 
would have fifteen thousand men in line 
on the Potomac, and then, with per- 
chance a bloody but very brief struggle, 
this overwhelming force would dictate 
terms to the tyrants at Washington. 

This time the colonel got himself un- 
mistakably laughed at, and, so far as I 
have heard, he made no more speeches. 

Meantime it had become evident to 
everybody that a very real and a very 
terrible war was in prospect, and there 
was no longer any disposition to tolerate 
nonsense of the sort I have been describ- 
ing. As fast as arrangements could be 
made for their accommodation, the vol- 
unteers from every part of the State 
were ordered into camps of instruction 
at Richmond and Ashland. As soon as 
any company was deemed fit for service, 
it was sent to the front and assigned to 
aregiment. Troops from other States 
were constantly pouring into Richmond, 
and marching thence to the armies 
which were forming in the field. The 
speech-making was over forever, and the 
work of the war had begun. 

George Cary Eggleston. 
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Wuen young, I slighted art, yet sighed for fame ; 
Dashed into careless rhyme, and toyed with thought. 
When art and thoughts with age and wisdom came, 
I laid aside the verse that youth had wrought. 
These fruits, I said, were green, that from my bough, 
When windy fancies swept, so lightly fell. 
A mellower autumn sun is shining now, 
That shames the cruder crop youth loved so well. 
Yet when it chanced some tender hearts had found 
A sweeter flavor in the juiceless things 
That lay in heaps neglected on the ground, 
Than in the fruits the ripening season brings, 
I thought, Must then the freed bird seek its cage, 
And youth sing songs for youth, and age for age? 


c. P. Cranch. 
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MODERN CATS. 


Let us examine the interior of the cat, 
and take an inventory of his moral and 
intellectual furniture. 

Webster, in an early edition of his 
dictionary, goes out of his way to abuse 
the creature, and even makes himself 
little less than slanderous. ‘ The do- 
mestic cat,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a deceitful ani- 
mal, and when enraged extremely spite- 
ful. It is kept in houses, chiefly for the 
purpose of catching rats and mice.’’ 

Would a dog have done worse? In 
all the sixty thousand words of the En- 
glish language, which of course the great 
lexicographer knew by heart, could he 
not find a couple of dozen that would 
have been more applicable, or at least 
more charitable? If he had been born 
as weak as pussy, and had found it 
as hard to escape kicks and pick up a 
living, might he not have grown up a 
bit of a diplomatist? I should like to 
know, also, whether he was not himself 
subject to be ‘‘ extremely spiteful when 
enraged.’ 

Then, too, ‘* kept in houses chiefly 
for the purpose of catching rats and 
mice!’’ No account taken of the game- 
some ways of kittens; of the pleasure 
derivable from the grateful purr, the 
gracious movements, the furry caresses; 
of the affection which man, woman, and 
child have lavished upon the most petta- 
ble of all pets. Tt is enough to make 
one reject Webster’s derivations and 
throw overboard his new orthographies. 

As a member of the living household 
which man has pleased himself in col- 
lecting, the cat is useful but not slavish. 
The bargain which he struck with us 
was not submission, as was the case 
with the dog, but alliance. ‘ House 
me,”’ he said, ‘* smooth my back, give 
me a bed for my morning naps, and Ill 
kill your rats and purr to you.”? What 
right have we to demand slavishness? 
We are too ready to suppose that every- 
thing was made for man. Perhaps the 
feline intellect and sense of justice have 
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reached the conclusion that cats were 
made for themselves. Have they not a 
right to be as egotistic as we? 

According to a late census there are 
three hundred and fifty thousand cats 
in England. Counting their board and 
stealing, here seems a waste; but count- 
ing the vermin they destroy, what a 
prodigious saving! A venerable and 
trustworthy grimalkin (attached to the 
editorial staff of the London Standard) 
assures me that he estimates one mouse 
and five rats to every acre in England, 
making a total of ninety-one million one 
hundred and sixteen thousand of these 
animals, which annually consume grain 
enough to feed nearly three million hu- 
man beings. He adds that, if it were 
not for the incessant exertions of his 
kind, these rodents might root out the 
present population of the island, as the 
Saxons rooted out the Celtic Britons. 

Add to this salvation the innocent 
and home-like pleasure furnished; the 
amusing pranks of say one hundred 
thousand kittens; the multitudinous 
purrings and rubbings and grave trick- 
eries and expositions of instinct; the 
old ladies and invalids and lonesome 
ones whose lives are cheered; the chil- 
dren who are provided with a living 
doll. True, some birds suffer; but 
may there not be birds enough for all? 
On the whole, there must be a large 
balance due the cats. 

In spite of slanders to the contrary, 
the animal is capable of affection for 
persons. I had one that used to walk 
up and down the room with me; another 
that ran about after me all over the 
house. A third, after a separation of 
five months, greeted me with extrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy, leaping into 
my lap, down again, up again, rolling 
over, tremulous from head to foot, and 
all the while purring to split his throat. 
A cat belonging to a lady who died some 
years since was one of the most pathetic 
of mourners, insisting with affectionate 
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persistence upon sitting by the body, 
wailing as if his heart would break, and 
remaining for a long time inconsolable. 
Instances of this sort are by no means 
uncommon. 

It is true that in general the cat is 
fonder of places than of people. He 
likes the old home because he knows it 
thoroughly; because he has investigated 
its every mouse-hole and studied the ad- 
vantages of its every retreat from dogs 
and other enemies; because he, a weak 
animal, feels sure that he can there feed 
and protect himself. Moreover, his 
bump of locality is prodigious, as is 
shown by the ease with which he finds 
his way back to the familiar spot, though 
carried blindfold a long distance from 
it. A friend of mine transported a cat 
several times five miles from home, and 
dismissed it into the wide liberty of 
earth, only to find it at his house when 
he returned, or very shortly afterward. 
A Flemish peasant, says Champfleury, 
offered to bet that his cat would get 
home from a distance of eight leagues 
sooner than twelve pigeons which should 
be let loose with him. The wager was 
accepted, and the animal won it. An- 
other story of Champfleury’s concerns 
the favorite grimalkin of a village cu- 
rate, who was made rector in a little 
city five leagues from his former parish. 
Besides the cat, the priest’s family con- 
sisted of an old servant and a crow. 
Tommy was something of a thief; the 
crow had a passion for pecking at his 
quadruped companion; the granny 
scolded them both, and the rector in- 
terested himself in these small quarrels. 
The day after the removal, to the great 
grief of priest, granny, and crow, the cat 
disappeared. A few days later he was 
found caterwauling around the old par- 
sonage, was seized and carried back to 
the rectory. A second flight; the suc- 
cessor of the curate was kept awake by 
the nightly lamentations of the animal; 
another forcible restitution, pussy being 
now in a frightful state of leanness. 
The old housekeeper tried to win him 
by kindness, fed him luxuriously, and 
left the pantry open so that he could 
indulge his propensity for small steal- 
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ings. All useless; once more the ancient 
parish resounded with his caterwaulings; 
there was danger that wrathful peasants 
might blow him out of the world with 
sacrilegious fowling-pieces. But the af- 
fection of the housekeeper followed him, 
and she persuaded a masculine friend 
to undertake his reformation. The cat 
was caught once more, popped into a 
sack, and dipped in a puddle, after 
which he was carried to the rectory 
dripping wet and in a state of indig- 
nation which can be imagined. The 
remedy was effectual, and here ended 
his escapades. 

Cats are made uneasy by changes in 
their domicile. When I lately had a 
door opened between two rooms in my 
house, my two pussies surveyed the 
operations of the carpenters with evi- 
dent anxiety and distrust, frequently 
coming up to me with a look which 
seemed to say, Do you know what these 
men are about? The door finished, 
they examined it from one side; walked 
around the chimney and examined it 
from the other side; peered through, 
drew back, looked aloft, smelled, inves- 
tigated in every fashion; all this before 
venturing to make use of the new pas- 
sage. If there is a packing of trunks, a 
preparation for removal or for a jour- 
ney, these animals are equally disturbed. 
In short, they are silver gray conserva- 
tives. 

There is a prejudice against cats be- 
cause dogs hate them. We defer over- 
much to the opinion of the dog because 
he is ‘‘faithful,’’? or in other words, be- 
cause he is our humble boot-licker and 
toady. One of the greatest satisfactions 
of my boyhood consisted in watching the 
warfare which was carried on against 
the canine race by a little and lissome 
black tabby who abode in the principal 
‘store’? of the village. She seemed 
to be crazy to avenge the wrongs of her 
kind: she went at every dog-skin on 
four legs the moment she saw it; dis- 
parity of size or numbers was a matter 
of no consideration. On one occasion 
a cur rolled howling out of the store 
in agony; two other canines, who had 
heard the noise of the conflict, arrived 
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simultaneously ; whereupon the black 
paws struck out right, left, and for- 
ward, one, two, three, with the quick- 
ness of rapiers; the result being a vic- 
torious cat in the middle and three yelp- 
ing fugitives taking three different roads 
for safety. The miller’s black and tan 
terrier, having been once pitched bleed- 
ing down a staircase, conceived such a 
terror of this fierce avenger of centuries 
of wrong, that, when his master came to 
the store for groceries, he could not be 
wheedled nearer than the blacksmith’s 
shop, an eighth of a mile away, but re- 
mained there barking anxiously until 
the imprudent human should return. 
As for the postmaster’s dog, a long, 
lean, and frouzy spaniel, much given to 
pointing and setting at stray bones and 
swill-pails, scarcely a week passed that 
he was not caught in the storekeeper’s 
garden and soundly scratched for his 
poachings. Hurry seurry through the 
squash vines and green corn; dog ‘a 
leetle ahead,’’? but pussy close on his 
bushy tail; now the fugitive reaches 
the board fence and squats for a leap; 
in that moment a streak of furry light- 
ning mounts his back and draws a yelp; 
away now to another hopeful corner, 
and another and another; a lucky bound 
at last and then a straight race for life; 
of course the longest legs win it. This 
feline fencer was tremendous on eyes; 
she lunged right at them and held on 
like a tiger. I have seen a short-legged, 
stout-bodied, obstinate cur whirl her 
three times around his head, with her 
claws fastened in the skin of his stolid 
physiognomy. She was pitched a couple 
of yards at last, and with great violence; 
but the moment she struck earth she was 
up like Anteus, and at him again. Of 
all the dogs in the neighboring country, 
only big Pomp Wheeler was ever known 
to make Pussy Lewis turn her tail. 
Both these heroic combatants are now 
with Hector and Julius Cesar. Peace 
to their manes, such as they had! 

Have cats intellect? A living French- 
man, resurrecting and amplifying some 
nonsense of Descartes, has undertaken 
to prove that the spiritual action of the 
lower animals is not intelligent but au- 
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tomatic. Cats dream; sometimes they 
dream terrible things, as you can see by 
their twitchings and cryings; sometimes 
what is agreeable, as is obvious by their 
awakening with a look and gesture of 
pleasure. Now,can any one tell me 
positively whether dreaming. is a result 
of mental power, or whether it demands 
something as high as automatic ability ? 
My own heresy is that a dreaming ani- 
mal must be a thinking animal, and 
that a thinking animal must possess in- 
tellect. As to the question, ‘* What 
is intellect?’’ I decline to try to an- 
swer it, foreseeing that I shall not have 
time enough in this life. All that I 
venture to urge is that the brain action 
of the cat probably differs from our 
brain action in degree rather than in 
nature. 

Observe the patient intelligence with 
which he performs his special duty of 
watching for prey. He loves ease and 
warmth; but he will sit for hours in the 
cold beside a mouse-hole; and before he 
commenced his siege he had examined 
the whole room to see if there was any 
other exit for the vermin; he had effect- 
ed a reconnoissance which would have 
done credit to a Mohawk scalp-hunter, 
or an experienced general. During the 
last summer my two youthful cats ac- 
complished such a slaughter of birds as 
made my heart ache, bringing in one or 
two nearly every day. Now it must re- 
quire no little reflection, caution, and 
adroitness, to enable an animal who has 
merely legs to catch one who has both 
legs and wings. If the reader doubts, 
let him try it, and though he take a bag 
of salt with him, I wager that he does 
not bring home a robin. It was amus- 
ing to observe the plaintive mew of an- 
noyance with which my hunters watched 
a bird who was obviously beyond their 
reach. 

Champfleury tells us of a cat who 
used to divide her game between her 
master and her kittens, only she always 
brought her rats to the former and her 
mice to the latter, judging that the 
larger creature needed and could man- 
age the bigger mouthfuls. My Maltese 
opens a door which is ajar most judi- 
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ciously; he does not put nose or foot 
into the opening, knowing that the 
former might get banged and the latter 
pinched; he places one paw against the 
obstacle, braces himself sidewise on the 
other three legs, and so pushes; the 
operation is admirable for caution and 
for calculation of the needed power. In 
Greenville, South Carolina, I had the 
honor of knowing a magnificent tom, 
weighing eight pounds, who opened 
doors by leaping up, seizing the knob 
forcibly between his fore-paws, and turn- 
ing it, his only defect in the matter being 
that he could not close the door after 
him. Some years ago a family residing 
in New Haven, Connecticut, was alarmed 
by what the servants supposed to be a 
ghost, and the lady of the house, a thief. 
An outside door was repeatedly opened, 
no one entering but the cat. In spite 
of watching, nobody was discovered, and 
the mystery grew to be frightful. At 
last the ghost was caught, and it proved 
to be pussy. She had observed, she had 
reflected, she had drawn an inference; 
in other words, she had performed three 
distinct intellectual operations. The 
result was that she knew how to open 
doors by leaping up to the latch and 
pressing her paw on the thumb-piece. 
Champfleury quotes from the Baron 
yon Gleichen, a German diplomatist of 
the last century, a story which shows 
the feline powers of observation and 
reasoning. The baron had noticed that 
his cat was much interested in the mys- 
tery of mirrors, looking at her own re- 
flection in them, withdrawing, approach- 
ing, and scratching at the frames. His 
mirrors being all set in pieces of furni- 
ture, and an obstacle being thereby put 
to the animal’s investigations, he bought 
for her especial use a toilette glass and 
placed it in the middle of a room. Pussy 
discovered it, walked up to it, butted 
against it, and thus assured herself that 
it resembled the others. Next she 
rushed behind it repeatedly, each time 
running faster than before. Not catch- 
ing a cat in this manner, she went to 
the edge of the mirror, and looked first 
along the rear and then along the front. 
Her conclusion evidently was, that, as 
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this strange creature which she had 
seen was neither before the glass, nor 
behind it, it must be inside. Sitting up 
on her hind legs, she stretched out her 
fore paws and carefully felt the thick- 
ness of the plate until she had satisfied 
herself that it was too thin to contain 
anything of the bigness of acat. This 
fact established in her mind, she seemed 
to come to the decision that here was a 
phenomenon which was beyond the circle 
of her ideas and which it was therefore 
useless for her to investigate; and, giv- 
ing it up with a common-sense prompt- 
ness worthy of the imitation of many 
human philosophers who have got be- 
yond their depth, she walked away from 
the mirror and never afterwards was 
seen to look into one. 

As for feline language, there is not a 
doubt of its existence, nor of its easy 
comprehensibility to those who are born 
to it. When one of my cats comes in 


-hungry from a fruitless expedition, he 


smells of his comrade’s nose to see if the 
latter has had dinner, and, if the mute 
response is a fragrant one, he ‘*‘ yowps” 
for his share. From this simple means 
of communication up to the mew of dis- 
tress, the mew of inquiry for the where- 
abouts of the family, the Arr of joy at 
finding some one, the purr of calm satis- 
faction, the caterwauling of rage, the 
spitting of fright, and the vastly various 
notes of love-making, there is an exten- 
sive gamut. Much of it is comprehensi- 
ble to us, and all of it is perfectly com- 
prehensible to cats. Have they not 
orators and songsters among them who 
are reckoned superior to other orators 
and songsters? I doubt it not. When 
two furry rivals or lovers squall at 
each other by the hour together under 
the light of the moon, do you suppose 
that they are not saying a great deal and 
that it is not all understood? The sup- 
position that so much noise is made 
without a meaning is preposterous. A 
vast store would be added to man’s 
knowledge, if he could fully compre- 
hend the speech of animals. He might 
learn that what he now calls instinct is 
reason, and that on some points it isa 
reason as acute as his own. 
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Let us turn to cat morality. Here we 
must make the same distinction as if we 
were studying human nature; we must 
divide morality into the natural and the 
social, the innate and the acquired. 
Can it be absolutely proved that natural 
morality includes anything more than 
the proper play of the affections? Sup- 
posing this to constitute the whole of it, 
the cats certainly possess it; at least 
they possess all of it that is necessary or 
even possible to an animal in their con- 
ditions. A mother who has three or 
four children at a birth, and perhaps 
two or three births a year, cannot follow 
each and every one of her offspring with 
affection and care during all her life. 
But while the kittens may be under 
their parent’s charge, what a beautiful 
spectacle of love she exhibits! The 
paws open and shut softly; the whole 
face expresses gratitude, joy, and affec- 
tion. No other quadruped is so morally 


and physically beautiful in the act of - 


nursing its young. 

The cat brings her kittens to her 
master to have them admired and to se- 
eure their adoption into the family. If 
he takes one up and caresses it, she rubs 
against his legs with maternal pride and 
thankfulness, while at the same time she 
cannot always repress a little mew of 
anxiety. What if he should drop it? 
You can see a shudder in her eyes as 
she thinks of that, and if it is dropped, 
she seizes it hastily and bears it away 
indignantly. After the nursing comes 
the education: the mother renewing her 
youth to join in the sports of her infant; 
now and then a velvety pat to signify, 
‘« Enough! don’t be silly;’’ the largest 
share of the milk as soon as it can lap, 
and presents of mice as soon as it can 
devour; a wise and yet tender initiation 
into the maturities of feline existence. 
It is true that tabbies are sometimes 
jealous of the superior favor granted to 
their playful babies. But I have actu- 
ally seen a human mother who sought 
to be the rival of her own daughter. 

When to maternal affection we have 
added the affection of gratitude which 
the cat bears to her master or mistress, 
we have reached the end of the natural 
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morality of the species. As for its so- 
cial ethics, they depend, like the social 
ethics of man, on education. You can 
teach a cat that it is wrong to steal; if 
he won’t stop it, he will at least show a 
guilty conscience; he will squat to re- 
ceive his punishment, or he will run 
away to avoid it. Even his strong in- 
stincts of the chase can be overcome by 
tuition. Multitudes of us have seen 
‘* happy families,’’ in which cats lived 
peaceably with mice and birds. I have 
been amused in Barnum’s Museum to 
observe two diminutive monkeys quar- 
reling for a bed on the large, furry flank 
of a monstrous Thomas of Angora. 
What struck me, however, as humiliat- 
ing to my human vanity, was the fact 
that this cat purred on being stroked by 
a monkey, precisely as if he had re- 
ceived the same compliment from my- 
self. Vigneul-Marville tells us of a lady 
at Paris who taught a dog, a cat, a 
sparrow, and a mouse to live together 
like brothers and sisters, sleeping in the 
same bed and eating out of the same 
plate. The dog was the most selfish, 
probably as being the bigest; but al- 
though he helped himself first and 
heartily, he allowed certain morsels to 
the cat; and both these larger animals 
surrendered the little bits to the sparrow 
and the mouse. The dog licked the cat, 
and the cat licked the dog; the mouse 
played unhurt between the feline paws; 
the sparrow pecked one and another 
without losing a feather. The life of 
this family of brutes was never disturbed 
by a quarrel. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, the 
eat has a high moral standing. Con- 
sidering his limited means for washing 
himself, he certainly performs that duty 
with praiseworthy zeal. He is temper- 
ate also, not only as to strong liquors, 
but in the matter of eating. Such a 
thing as a gluttonous, corpulent, un- 
wieldy feline is almost unknown. I 
did, however, have one gourmand of a 
cat, who was so lazy and luxurious that 
he would eat lying down, and so fat 
that he was no good at hunting. I re- 
member his having a half-hour’s fight 
with a chipmunk, which ended in no 
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greater victory than that the squirrel 
beat a retreat. Both creatures were out 
of breath; the cat lay down and panted; 
the savage foe squatted. Then at it 
again, pussy cuffing and spitting, the 
squirrel standing on his hind legs, snap- 
ping and squeaking. As I have already 
said, my corpulent friend remained mas- 
ter of the field of battle, but so tired 
that he slept all the rest of the day. 
Have cats religion? Let us not has- 
tily decide to the contrary. My two cats 
are aware of no one who has more good- 
ness or puissance than I; and it is quite 
possible that their veneration for me is 
religious, or at least superstitious. Of 
course, they see other mighty men and 
some mighty women (for instance, the 
cook); but it does not necessarily follow 
in their minds that, because I have 
rivals, therefore I am commonplace. I 
am strongly inclined to believe that the 
purrings with which they greet me as 
soon as possible after daybreak consti- 
tute a species of morning devotion. It 
is true that I am a sham deity, but so 
were Moloch, Baal, Lucifer, and Ash- 
taroth false gods, and yet they were 
honestly and zealously bowed down to. 
I have so often alluded to my cats 
that I feel bound to interpolate a his- 
tory of them. Nearly two years ago I 
adopted a couple of twins, a brother and 
a sister, Patrick and Bridget. They 
were born on St. Patrick’s Day, amid 
the rejoicings of our Hibernian fellow- 
citizens. Both had dappled-gray coats, 
but Patrick was distinguished by his 
coarser hair and larger frame, while 
Bridget’s glossy fur and elegant out- 
lines were the admiration of all behold- 
ers. Different morale also: the brother 
grew up mild, sociable, and affable; you 
could see it in his countenance. The 
sister remained wild; she was suspicious 
of your intentions; she was always on 
the lookout for her safety; she was 
caught with difficulty, and was unwill- 
ing to be held: she had the expression 
of a beast of the forest. Amazing was 
their agility in play, and quite equal 
their activity after victuals. It took 
two persons to feed them; one to set 
down the dish and another to hold the 


animals, and even then they often broke 
away and upset the mess. To see them 
standing on their hind legs, pawing at 
the plate of meat or saucer of milk, was 
as appetizing as mustard. The dinner- 
bell they soon learned to comprehend, 
rushing for the dining-room at the sound 
of it in a style which reminded one of 
old times in our hotels and steamboats, 
and once there, soliciting food with great 
energy in their several fashions. Bridg- 
et’s habit was to mount a chair, stick 
out her head, glare like a hungry ‘* poor 
white”? of the South, and mew perse- 
veringly. Patrick, a gentleman by in- 
stinct, tried what singing and rubbing 
could do. Both were excessively polite 
in the matter of receiving caresses. A 
single touch on the spine would make 
them rise to their feet and arch their 
backs, meanwhile pouring out a stream 
of purr. Tigers in hunting, they were 
sure shots on any mouse who came with- 
in range, and they effected among birds 
a perfect massacre of the innocents. I 
was obliged to compose myself by re- 
flecting that, if the Maker of all things 
taught his cats to catch his robins, I had 
no right to be miserable over it. 

After a time we were tempted by the 
beauty of a kitten, a pure Maltese with- 
out speck of white, to add him to our 
family. Fierce jealousy on the part of 
Patrick and Bridget, who lost their ap- 
petites and kept out of the house; or, if 
set to eat with the new-comer, spit ven- 
omously and ran away. After a while, 
however, this bitterness disappeared un- 
der the pressure of hunger and of daily 
habituation. The Maltese was as dif- 
ferent from Patrick and Bridget as they 
were from each other. The most socia- 
ble of creatures, he yelled to be taken 
up, sang like a music-box in response 
to a touch, was willing to sleep under 
bedelothes, would endure anything for 
human companionship. Having com- 
menced life in a fish shop, he had a re- 
markable taste for New Haven oysters, 
a delicacy which was rather disdained 
by his two comrades. Like other pet 
cats, he was exceedingly fond of warmth, 
and would lie imprudently near the fire. 
The result was that he had a fit, and 
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became for atime sickly and absurdly 
stolid. On one occasion, as he snoozed 
on arug before a Franklin stove, a bit 
of red-hot anthracite rolled down from 
the grate and lodged on his stomach. 
Kitty looked at it and refused to stir; 
seemed to declare that nothing should 
get him up; only started from his bed 
when a large hole had been burnt in his 
waistcoat. This adventure, coupled 
with his previous dullness, infuriated us 
into giving him the name of Stupid, a 
sarcasm which still clings to him, al- 
though he no longer deserves it. There 
is one elevated taste, however, which 
he has never shared with his compan- 
ions. As is proper in the friends of a 
literary man, Patrick and Bridget have 
developed a great fondness for manu- 
scripts, always selecting them to sit or 
lie upon when attainable. 

When Bridget died (was she indeed 
poisoned while foraging in a neighbor’s 
yard?) Patrick became thoroughly rec- 
onciled with Stupid. But even the 
solace of this friendship did not cause 
the Maltese’s life to run smoothly. He 
was a cat of misfortunes; he had a dis- 
ease which a young medical friend pro- 
nounced to be typhoid fever; his ears 
were hot, his strength gone, and three 
circular bald spots disfigured his beauti- 
ful pelisse. The spots were rubbed with 
an ointment of lard and zine, which he 
licked off; and he was bathed in a de- 
coction of oak bark, which puckered up 
his tongue so that he couldn’t lick it 
off; and the result of the dual treatment 
was that he survived. Next came a 
swelling in his left ear. Another young 
medical friend declared it an external 
symptom of an abscess in the head. 
Tied up in a towel, he was laid on a 
table, and the swelling was lanced. I 
shall never forget his mew of surprise 
and pain as he raised his agonized eyes 
and stared at the surgeon when the 
knife pierced the flesh. But he did not 
struggle; he seemed to realize at once 
that this thing was for his good; and, 
after a glare of inquiry, he submitted 
in perfect quiet to the suites of the oper- 
ation. Now came a treatment of lint; 
then a second lancing, a third, and 
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many; at last he would sit up without 
compulsion to have his ear treated; in 
fact, I am ready to risk a Quaker’s oath 
that he held his head on one side, so that 
it might be got at the easier. The 
recovery was a long business. 

At the suggestion and expense of the 
human infant of the family, the two 
cats celebrated Patrick’s last birthday, 
in conjunction with the Hibernian popu- 
lation. While masses were said in the 
churches and processions trampled after 
music through the streets, the cats 
feasted within on lumps of raw meat 
and slaked their thirst from a pint of 
milk set out for them in a quiet closet. 
They ate and slept well all day. Next 
morning they went to the closet, and 
stared in amazement to see no milk 
there. I should like to know what they 
thought of that day’s dispensation, and 
of the comparatively dry time which 
followed it. 

Every morning they come up to the 
bedrooms to worship their false gods 
(ourselves) and to get a nap. Every 
afternoon Stupid is seized by a certain 
lady, who insists upon his taking another 
nap with her, a beneficence against 
which he sometimes rebels, seeking 
refuge in alien gardens and other wil- 
dernesses. He is a favorite because of 
his singularly thick, soft, and glossy 
fur, and because in his youth he was so 
affectionate and pettable. But he is 
pettable no longer; he does not often 
deign to sing when he is stroked; he 
is a spoiled baby. Meanwhile coarse- 
haired Patrick purrs most gratefully 
under caresses; moreover he bows and 
serapes and humps his back like a gen- 
tleman of the old school; there never 
was a more courteous and affable gri- 
malkin. 

Every week or two I observe some 
new eccentricity in these animals. One 
whim is to select a particular spot for 
repose, sleep there regularly for a while, 
and afterwards never go near it. Now 
you will always find one in the hall; 
next week he takes his nap on a par- 
ticular chair; then on a special bed or 
sofa; then up garret. It seems probable 
that in course of time they will become 
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as notional as two old bachelors. This 
need of variety, this disgust taken to old 
things without any assignable reason, is 
only one of the many points in which 
eats resemble human creatures. 

But I must return to Champfleury. 
He has one interesting chapter on the 
love of distinguished characters for cats. 
Here, by the way, one is tempted to 
look through the other end of the tele- 
scope and ask, Why not ‘‘ the love of 
eats for distinguished characters ’’? 

Tasso addressed the finest of his son- 
nets to his cat; Petrarch had his favorite 
cat embalmed in the Egyptian style; 
Cardinal Wolsey gave audience with his 
cat seated beside him. ‘There is or was 
a statue in a niche of the ancient prison 
of Newgate, representing the famous 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
with his right hand resting on a cat. 
Mahomet on one occasion cut off the 
skirt of his robe, so that he might rise 
without disturbing his cat, which was 
sleeping on it. Cardinal Richelieu, the 
great prime minister of France, always 
kept a number of kittens in his cabi- 
net to amuse him with their pranks. 
Chateaubriand loved cats all his life, 
and his passion for them was so noto- 
rious, that when he was ambassador at 
Rome, the Pope made him a present of 
one. Michelet, the historian and the 
essayist on Love and Woman, is so 
fond of these animals that he will even 
pet a deformed one, and will not allow 
it to be molested. Moncrif, a clever 
French writer and member of the 
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Academy, was another cat lover, and 
wrote Les Lettres sur les Chats. Then 
come the German story-writer, Hoff- 
mann, the French poets Baudelaire, 
Gautier, and Victor Hugo, the historian 
Mérimée, and our own Edgar Poe, be- 
sides a well-known list of English 
writers. On the whole, the cats have 
no reason to be ashamed of their inti- 
mates. 

There have been artists who have 
loved this creature well enough to do 
much good work in drawing and paint- 
ing him. Champfleury’s book is illus- 
trated by eighty excellent wood-cuts, 
which give us at least a hint of what 
has been done in this line by the Egyp- 
tians, the Romans, the Japanese; by 
the German Gottfried Mind, ‘* the 
Raphael of cats;’’ by the Dutch Cor- 
nelius Wischer; by the Frenchmen, 
Grandville, Rouviére, and Delacroix; 
by the English Burbank, and several 
others. It is remarkable that one of 
the very best of these limners of the 
feline race is the Japanese Hok’sai, or 
Fo-Koa-Say, an artist of really distin- 
guished merit, who died some fifty 
years since, leaving a prodigious num- 
ber of sketches, many of which have 
reached Paris. The cats of Hok’sai 
are so plump and smooth and gracious, 
that you feel a desire to catch and 
fondle them. They are ever more like 
nature than the best work of Delacroix, 
and they are hardly surpassed by the 
highly finished pieces of Mind and 
Wischer and Burbank. 

J. W. DeForest. 
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No American story-teller has of late years 
had greater success, of a good kind, than 
Mr. Eggleston, who in four years has given 
us consecutivély, The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter, The End of the World, The Mys- 
tery of Metropolisville, and now The Cir- 
cuit Rider. His books have been read by the 
hundred thousands; they have been respect- 
fully considered by the most difficult criti- 
cism amongst us, they have been translated, 
we believe, and misunderstood in the Revue 
de Deux Mondes, they have enjoyed the im- 
mortality of English republication. They 
merited as much. They were exceedingly 
well theorized. Mr. Eggleston considered 
the vast fields of fiction lying untouched in 
the region of his birth and the home of his 
early manhood, and for his plots, scenes, 
and characters, he acted on Mr. Greeley’s 
famous advice, and went West. It must 
have been that he truthfully painted the 
conditions and people whom he aimed to 
portray, for it was in the West that his 
popularity began, and it is there doubtless 
that it is now the greatest. He does not 
deal with the contemporary West, but with 
the West of forty or fifty years ago; and 
except in The Mystery of Metropolisville he 
does not leave the familiar ground of the 
Ohio Valley. The scene of his first two 
stories is in Southern Indiana, that of the 
last is in Southern Ohio. On this ground 
he was at home, yet he was able to view all 
the people and situations from the outside, 
and in the light of subsequent life in the 
East. Some disadvantages came from this 
advantage. He was too conscious of the 
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oddity of his material, and he placed an 
inartistic stress upon unimportant details 
of dialect, customs, and character. Even 
in The Circuit Rider, he stops from time to 
time, in the description of some rude or gro- 
tesque scene, to make the reader an ironical 
or defiant apology for treating of such un- 
refined matters; or, if he has some wild 
incident or trait to handle, pauses to ex- 
patiate upon it and caress its singularity. 
This is bad art, as Mr. Eggleston must him- 
self feel, and he ought not to indulge it. 
The novelist’s business is to paint such facts 
of character and custom as he finds so 
strongly that their relative value in his 
picture will be at once apparent to the 
reader without a word of comment: other- 
wise his historical picture falls to the level 
of the panorama with a showman lecturing 
upon the striking points and picking them 
out for observance with a long stick. It is 
not in this way that the masters of the art 
which Mr. Eggleston reveres accomplish 
their results. Bjérnson does not add a 
word to impress on our imaginations the 
Norwegian incidents and characters he sets 
before us in Arne; and Turgénieff, in such a 
Russian tale as The Lear of the Steppes, 
leaves all comment to the reader. Evyery- 
thing necessary to the reader’s intelligence 
should be quietly and artfully supplied, and 
nothing else should be added. 

We speak the more frankly of this blem- 
ish in Mr. Eggleston’s last work because 
we find The Circuit Rider such a vast ad- 
yance upon his former stories. The Mystery 
of Metropolisville was disappointing; for 
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though it showed a good sense of character 
and the story was interesting, it was not so 
fresh as The Hoosier Schoolmaster, and it 
had not such poetic elements as The End 
of the World. It was not an advance; it 
was something of a retrogression. But in 
our pleasure with The Circuit Rider we 
have been willing to forget this, and we 
are glad to recognize the author in his most 
fortunate effort. The story is of backwoods 
life in Ohio at the time when the Methodists 
began to establish the foundations of their 
church in the new land, among the children 
of the Indian-fighters and pioneers, and the 
hero of the story is one of those ardent 
young preachers who throughout the South- 
west were known us circuit riders. ‘They 
were each given a certain field of labor by 
the Conference, and they traveled on horse- 
back from point to point in this field, 
preaching, praying, and turning sinners to 
repentance, and at due seasons assembling 
their forces in mighty camp-meetings, and 
gathering whole neighborhoods into the ca- 
pacious bosom of their church at once. No 
history is more picturesque or dramatic than 
theirs, and Mr. Eggleston has well called 
their time the heroic age. 

The tale is a very simple love-story, in 
which Morton Goodwin, amidst the lawless 
impulses of his first youth, is converted to 
Methodism, and becomes the Cireuit Rider, 
and Patty Lumsden, the prettiest and rich- 
est and proudest girl of the region, who, pre- 
serving in the backwoods the tradition of the 
Old Virginia Anglicanism of her mother’s 
family, resents his conversion, and ends by 
becoming herself a Methodist, and in due 
course the Circuit Rider’s wife. Abundant 
incident of many sorts promotes and delays 
this conclusion, and all the persons of an 
early Western neighborhood figure before 
us. The civilizing forces of Methodism in 
conflict with the native tendencies to horse- 
stealing, counterfeiting, bloodshed, drunk- 
enness, gaming, and dancing are very well 
and very distinctly studied. The coarse- 
ness, touched here and there with inborn 
delicacy and fineness; the sordid rapacity 
of some and the barbaric generosity of most ; 
the despotism of public opinion; the eleva- 
tion and purifying of popular feeling by the 
strong religious fervors of Methodism, are 
facts of the time and place very forcibly 
seized. The heroine is a real girl, as Mr. 
Eggleston’s heroines are apt to be, and the 
hero is a heartily conceived ideal of young 
manhood submitting itself to duty, and turn- 
ing its wild tendencies to account in battling 
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with sin and in personal encounter with 
unrepentant sinners ; for Morton Goodwin’s 
spiritual progress is from the point where 
he helps to break up a Methodist meeting, 
to the point where he leads the sheriff's 
posse in thrashing and dispersing the in- 
terlopers at a camp-meeting in which he is 
himself an exhorter. Yet we confess that 
the glimpse we have of the fair, the wily, 
and (as it is hinted) the many-experienced 
Sister Meachem, provokes a greater interest 
in us than Miss Patty’s fortunes awaken 
and we fancy that in the adventurous career 
of the former the social life of the time could 
have been more vividly painted. We forgive 
ourselves for liking this sinner because we 
have so high an estimate of the most sub- 
lime character of the book, Kike Lumsden, 
who is also, to our thinking, the most power- 
fully presented. He is the cousin of Patty, 
and her father is about to cheat him out of 
his property when the story begins. He is 
‘sixteen ; one of those sallow-skinned boys 
with straight black hair, that one often sees 
in southern latitudes,” and he is of the 
homicidal southwestern temperament. He 
defies his uncle and it is in his heart to kill 
him, when suddenly the circuit rider Ma- 
gruder appears in the neighborhood, and 
preaches of each man’s sins, as well as of 
the common wickedness, to him. 

“When at last he came to speak of re- 
yenge, Kike, who had listened intently from 
the first, found himself breathing hard. 
The preacher showed how the revengeful 
man was ‘as much a murderer as if he had 
already killed his enemy, and hid his 
mangled body in the woods, where none but 
the wolf could ever find him.’ At these 
words, he turned to the part of the room 
where Iike sat, white with feeling. Ma- 
gruder, looking always for the effect of his 
arrows, noted Kike’s emotion, and paused. 
The house was utterly still, save now and 
then a sob from some anguish-smitten soul. 
The people were sitting as if waiting their 
doom. Kike already saw the mutilated 
form of his uncle Enoch hidden in the leaves, 
and scented by the hungry wolves. He 
waited to hear his own sentence. Hitherto 
the preacher had spoken with vehemence. 
Now he stopped, and began again with 
tears and a voice broken with emotion, 
looking in a general way toward where 
Kike sat: “O young man, there are stains 
of blood on your hands! How dare you 
hold them up before the Judge of all? You 
are another Cain, and God sends his mes- 
senger to you to-day to inquire after him 
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whom you have already killed in your heart. 
You are a murderer! Nothing but God’s 
mercy can snatch you from hell!’ ... 
Kike’s . . . frail form shook with fear and 
penitence, as it had before shaken with 
wrath. ‘O God, what a wretch I am!’ 
cried he, hiding his face in his hands.” 
Kike becomes himself a preacher at once. 
He meets his uncle shortly afterwards, the 
old man taunts him with his conversion, 
and strikes him in the face; the young 
apostle, in heroic obedience to Scripture, has 
the force literally to “ offer him the other 
cheek also.” 

He is a sickly, slender boy, and under the 
hardships of his vocation he breaks down 
at a camp-meeting, and is carried to the 
house of the nearest doctor, whose young 
daughter nurses him through his sickness. 
They love, and a great struggle takes place 
in Kike’s heart between this passion and his 
sense of responsibility in his calling ; if he 
marries he must cease to be a circuit rider, 
the vineyard must lose a laborer. He leaves 
his love unspoken, and, rising from his bed, 
goes forth again upon his mission. In a 
few years he wears out; he is brought back 
to the good doctor’s house to die, and on 
his death-bed he weds with his love. It is 
a noble tragedy, finely set forth. It is wor- 
thy to have formed in itself the substance 
of a romance. Of all the figures in Mr. 
Eiggleston’s book, Kike stands first in our 
imagination. 

— Thorpe Regis is a novel with a tolerably 
ingenious plot, carefully drawn characters, 
and many interesting situations; it shows 
no lack of observation on the part of the 
writer, who, moreover, adds a great many 
amusing remarks of her own in the pauses 
of telling her story; but, notwithstanding 
these merits, which might seem all that was 
needed to make a novel successful, it must 
be confessed that the interest is very lan- 
guid, and that the novel is in this way in- 
ferior to the other two from the same lady’s 
pen. ‘The story suffers from a general 
dilution of the material which would have 
made a better short story, but which is 
made to do duty in the rather bulky form 
of the present volume, with the aid of some 
very pleasing descriptions, and some charac- 
ters, like David Stephens, who have a very 
disproportionate importance to the story, in 
spite of the clearing up of Anthony’s charac- 
ter when David is finally made away with. 
The smoothness with which the filling in is 
done half hides the fault, but it tells in 
making the whole novel dull, 
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Perhaps the best thing in the story is the 
very pleasing description of the heroine, 
Winifred. She is very well set before us as 
a young girl with her disappointment, a 
sorrow which comes to her not, as is so 
often the case in novels, because she had 
thrust her love upon a man who rejected 
it, but because she has shown a reasonable 
joy at the promise of what she would have 
gladly received had it not been denied her. 
That part of the novel is very well done. 
Almost as good is Marion’s selfishness; and 
the silliness of Ada, the girl whose character 
“was just one which the dullest woman 
would have fathomed, and scarcely a man 
have read rightly,” is not made the vehicle 
of heavy satire. In fact, the novel is re- 
markably free from striking faults; it has, 
however, the taint of dullness. Objection 
might be made to the improbability of the 
plot with so much depending on the loss of 
the letter, but the fault seems to us to lie 
deeper than that. One can allow almost 
any vagaries in the construction of a plot, 
if only, when it is chosen, the characters are 
kept in the proper relation to it and to one 
another. Thorpe Regis is, in short, a dull 
novel with a great many good points. It is 
like certain amiable people who inspire more 
respect than love. 

— To the third annual edition of Hurd 
and Houghton’s Satchel Guide to Europe 
have been added three new maps and a 
calendar of church and popular festivals, 
pilgrimages, fairs, ete. The Appendix, in 
which the latest information is embodied, 
has been rewritten; and the volume may 
now be safely praised us one of the best of its 
kind. We have been unable to convict it of 
frivolity or bad taste, which is saying much 
for a sort of literature that is apt in its 
American phase to be trivial and vulgar ; 
and its instructions to travelers on the 
ground most familiar to us strike us as 
always sensible, comprehensive, and well- 
directed. In the small space at his com- 
mand, the author is, of course, not able to 
mention more than a hundredth or a thou- 
sandth part of the things worthy to be seen 
in the famous places of Europe, and no 
doubt the traveler who has had time thor- 
oughly to explore them would find this 
Satchel Guide’s array of objects of interest 
surprisingly meagre. But this is not the 
point from which to judge such a book. 
One must put one’s self in the place of the 
hurried tourist for whom it is prepared, and 
who wishes to see the things most worthy 
to be seen, For him it is a safe guide, and 
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if it has a fault it is likely to be that of 
superabundance rather than poverty. The 
amount and the variety of information given 
is really the occasion for surprise. The 
chapter of Introductory Hints is very good ; 
and throughout the book the utile of statis- 
tics about fares, fees, hotel rates, etc., is art- 
fully combined with the dulce of opinions 
upon art and local spirit and character from 
recent American travelers. Herein, too, the 
author’s limitations have stayed his scissors, 
and these quotations are apt rather than 
profuse. And as to Byron, the tutelar deity 
of the guide-book makers, we believe there 
is but a solitary passage from him even in 
the chapters upon Italy. 

— By critics who like their humor thick, 
it has been objected that Mr. Warner’s hu- 
mor is “ thin.” We do not well understand 
this sort of criticism, and we have sometimes 
suspected it of cheapness. It appears to us 
that it is better to ask of a man’s humor 
whether it is funny or not, and not whether 
it is thick or thin; and it is by no means 
certain that the dullness is all in the humor- 
ist if one does not enjoy his joke. In his 
Baddeck, Mr. Warner offers us a pleasure 
less like that given in My Summer in a 
Garden, or in Backlog Studies, than that 
one takes in his Saunterings. ‘There is lit- 
tle interest in the places visited, however, 
and you must look for your entertainment 
entirely to the author’s mood. The little 
book is the history of two wecks’ sojourn in 
the down-east British Provinces, chiefly at 
the hitherto unheard-of Baddeck; and its 
humor is that of the American vacationist 
dropping a grotesque commen about this 
or that which he sees, standing the heat, 
cold, hunger, and vigils of American and 
Provincial travel with the comical amia- 
bility of our race, and taking his révenge 
of all discomfort in a laugh — amused at his 
own inability to grumble seriously at any- 
thing, and rejoiced at the smallest oppor- 
tunity to enjoy anything. The character 
sketched is mostly that of casually seen 
fellow-sufferers, and this is always lightly 
done, from the porter who wakes up the 
wrong Smith, to the paternal bully cate- 
chizing his daughter in Greek history in the 
railroad car. Droll bits abound, as the 
bragging Irish gentleman who confides his 
pugnacity to his friend on the steamer, the 
various people who did not know the how 
or when of the way to Baddeck, the drivers 
and horses of all the Provincial localities, 
the sleepy fiddler who bumped his head on 
the back of the seat in front of him, the 
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solitary prisoner of the Baddeck jail, the 
balky horse of that strange place, the family 
on the steamer home whose members kept 
everybody awake by bidding each other 
good night. The account of the Gaelic 
neighborhoods of Baddeck, with their old 
Scotch Sabbaths and their awful religious 
solemnities, is both novel and entertaining, 
and there is a very pleasant foreignness 
in the scenes and faces in this part of the 
book, which is altogether a very charming 
addition to the gentler sort of humorous 
literature. It does not thrust you in the 
ribs, nor seek to keep you upon the broad 
grin, but it can hardly fail to amuse you, 
unless you are one of those austere spirits 
who require to have their amusement log- 
ically accounted for. In this case, Baddeck 
will not amuse you, for the author nowhere 
attempts to defend the manifest impropriety 
of being simply a good comrade, a shrewd 
and amiable satirist, a humorous observer 
of matters which many good people would 
never have thought droll; in short, of not 
being a thick humorist. His easy and 
graceful style will add to his offense, which 
you will feel that he ought not to carry off 
so jauntily. 

— Reserve is not commonly taken to be 
a French characteristic, but yet in many 
ways it is one that may be fairly ascribed to 
that people. There is hardly a country in 
Europe that receives yearly so large a stream 
of travelers, who all visit Paris, dine at half 
a dozen different cafés, indulge in the 
amusements of that city, and perhaps there 
or in the provinces get a faint insight into 
the life of some one family, but who in 
general have to form their opinion of do- 
mestic life in France from the novels which 
avowedly represent but one side of the 
society of a great country. It is the fashion 
in this country to bewail the utter lack of 
home life among the French. The men we 
imagine to be faithless, and the women too; 
the corruption of French society is an old 
story. On the other hand, the French peo- 
ple who see anything of those Americans 
figuring in Parisian society wonder at the 
empty lives of the men, and at the heart- 
lessness of the women towards their chil- 
dren, and their wild love of pleasure. We 
can easily convict them of ignorance; and 
that we do not see all sides of the question 
becomes plain enough in the light of so 
excellent a book as French Home Life, 
which is evidently written by one who 
knows well what he writes about. In 
the chapter on servants, he speaks of the 
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peculiarities of the English serving-man, 
and into comparison with him he brings the 
French servant, showing very well the dif- 
ferences between the systems of the two 
countries. In France are to be found 
cheery, active, and generally useful serv- 
ants, on good terms with their masters 
and mistresses, and free from the aversion 
to one another’s work which is so often cari- 
eatured in the pages of Punch. The reasons 
of the superiority of the French method 
the author states to be the feeling of equality 
which exists in that country, and the kind- 
ness generally shown by masters to their 
servants, who are treated like fellow-beings. 
Then, too, the adaptability of the French, 
especially in their personal relations, aids 
them in getting along well together. Their 
easy politeness is more useful than the stiff 
manners of an Englishman. 

Perhaps the chapter that will create the 
greatest interest is that on the children. 
The French mother devotes herself to her 
daughters, who, “as a whole, are singu- 
larly docile; most of them obey for the 
best of all possible reasons — because they 
love. They live in such unceasing intimacy 
with their father and mother, that the tie be- 
tween them indisputably grows stronger 
than in other Jands where there is less con- 
stant community of heart and thought. In 
evidence of this, it is sufficient to point out 
the numerous examples which are to be 
found in France of three generations lodg- 
ing together: the old people, their children, 
and their grandchildren, all united and har- 
monious. The fact is—and it is a fact, 
however prodigious it may appear to people 
who have always believed the contrary — 
that the family bond is extraordinarily 
powerful in France.” While the effect of 
their method is most salutary on the girls in 
making them affectionate and domestic, it 
tends unfortunately towards making the 
boys girlish, and very often what in English 
we call sneaks. The notion of manliness 
among boys is wanting. 

— The reader cannot have forgotten that 
Atlantic paper of Mr. Shove’s, on Life 
under Glass, which he has now reprinted 
with some amplifications. ‘There was noth- 
ing more taking in this dream of whole 
communities of invalids and luxurious idlers 
housed against the vicissitudes of climate, in 
vast palaces of glass, than the author’s firm 
belief in its practicality; and this we shall 
be far from questioning. Too many fantas- 
tic visions of the past are now the common- 
place facts of the present, to suffer us to sit 
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down among the scornful, when any rev- 
erie proposes to become a serious project. 
In fact, we see no good reason why Mr. 
Shove’s plan should not be tried by the 
same generation which puts an electric 
“girdle round the earth in forty minutes ” 
whenever it likes. It would be a grim 
piece of humor, instead of abandoning this 
abominable climate of ours, to fence it out, 
drive it into the ocean and let the Gulf 
Stream swallow it up, or carry it over and 
Americanize England with it. At least, 
ordinary enterprise might act upon our 
author’s suggestion to roof and inclose 
city sidewalks with glass, which could be 
heated by registers in the pavement, so that 
people from the country, who are now in 
the habit of trying to warm their feet over 
the coal-hole gratings, need no longer be 
disappointed. In the mean time, Mr. Shove’s 
little book merits perusal. 

— The chief infelicity of the very timely 
and promising enterprise of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series is that it is an at- 
tempt to construct a royal road to knowl- 
edge, and that this effort must in the nature 
of the case be something of a failure even 
when made by royal engineers. The Con- 
servation of Energy and the Correlation of 
Forces is a topic too intricate, comprehen- 
sive, and new to be summatzed without 
vagueness in a treatise of two hundred 
pages, addressed to readers supposed to be 
previously uninformed on the theme. We 
have no hesitation in commending even to 
popular use Professor Tyndall’s more de- 
tailed discussions of Heat as a Form of 
Motion, or the collection of essays by Grove, 
Helmholtz, Meyer, Faraday, Liebig, and 
Carpenter, published in this country by 
Professor Youmans in a volume on the 
Correlation and Conservation of Forces, as 
likely to prove more remunerative reading 
than this essay by Professor Balfour Stew- 
art. But the style of the latter has great 
merit, and the enrichment of his treatise in 
the American edition by essays by Professor 
Le Conte on the correlation of vital with 
chemical and physical forces, and by Pro- 
fessor Bain on that of the nervous and men- 
tal forces, make the American copy of this 
number of The International Scientific Se 
ries an encouraging if not brilliant addition 
to the list. 

Heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chem- 
ical affinity, and mechanical force are trans- 
mutable into each other, back and forth; 
and, amid all these changes, the amount of 
force remains unchanged ; but, if vital force 
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and mental action are to be explained by 
this law of the mutual convertibility and 
persistence of forces, evidently the phenom- 
enon of a free will and our consciousness 
that we originate force must appear to the 
new philosophy insoluble mysteries. ‘This 
greatest of the standing objections to the 
theory of the convertibility of physical, vital, 
and mental forces is here (on page 194 
in Professor Le Conte’s essay) simply 
skipped. 

—VDean Stanley and Professor Miiller, 
speaking on the same day in Westminster 
Abbey on Christian Missions, treat Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s famous lecture on Christ and 
Christianity and the moral theology of the 
Brahmo Somaj, much as Paul is said, in the 
ancient Latin hymn, to have treated the 
tomb of Virgil when he landed at Puteoli 
and turned aside to the hill of Posilippo to 
shed a tear over the grave, and thought how 
much he might have made of that noble soul 
if he had found him still on earth: 


Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrymae — 
Quantum, dixit, te fecissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 


The two lectures are a plea for a broad 
toleration of yariety of means in the prose- 
cution of missions; and they have much lo- 
cal significance as addressed to the church 
establishment of England from Westmin- 
ster Abbey, by a dean of the cathedral, and 
by that professor who is perhaps the best 
living authority on the history of heathen 
religions. Miiller’s rather hastily written 
Lectures on the Science of Religion have 
been accused with some justice of exhibit- 
ing the moral theology of paganism with so 
many omissions of historical facts as to its 
adulterate elements, that the whole picture is 
of a partisan tinge. But the shallow error 
of treating Christian morals patronizingly 
is not committed in this address in West- 
minster Abbey ; and, although the produc- 
tion has no great literary merit, it is a valu- 
able appendix to Professor Miiller’s previous 
discussions of Comparative Theology, a 
theme the literature of which is growing 
rapidly. 

—An English translation of Lessing’s 
Laocoén has long been needed, and Miss 
Frothingham is deserving of all praise for 
filling the gap in our book-shelves. In ex- 
ecution her book is all that could be desired, 
and it is made of greater practical conven- 
ience by the rendering into English of all 
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the quotations from other languages, with 
the exception of some few unimportant ones. 
The value of the book has been long since 
determined. It is a masterly exposition of 
the boundaries of the different arts, as di- 
vided into plastic and descriptive. The in- 
fluence of the Laoco6n was very great at the 
time of its publication, a little more than a 
century ago, and although it has served the 
specific purpose for which it was written, 
in refuting some errors made by Winckel- 
mann, the liveliness of its style, and the 
clearness with which the author’s views are 
expressed, make it a book that is always 
fresh. Moreover, errors die hard, and need 
to be overthrown more than once. The 
printing of the book is also deserving of 
commendation ; it is in every way creditable 
to the publishers. 

—In his little volume Mr, Oliphant has 
furnished some valuable material toward 
the history of our language. He traces the 
growth of English from the earliest times, 
showing the way in which successive altera- 
tions made their appearance, to what influ- 
ences the changes were due, and what traces 
of older forms are still to be found in dia- 
lectic use. The greater weight of authority 
he gives to the northern shires of England. 
He has prepared avery readable book, which 
will be found of value by the rapidly in- 
creasing class of persons who, inspired by 
the attractiveness of the subject as it is pre- 
sented in the many new philological books, 
are giving their attention to their own lan- 
guage. Like many of his fellow-workers, 
Mr. Oliphant is full of whims ; words from 
the Latin fill his soul with hot wrath, and 
the reporter’s English is an object of his 
bitterest scorn. Besides these reasonable 
antipathies he shows great zeal in using 
Teutonic words; for example, “The first 
token of the change in English is the ever- 
waxing distaste for words compounded with 
prepositions.” Another instance is his use 
of “even as” for “just as,” which seems to 
savor of affectation, but every page bears 
the mark of this peculiarity. 
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Through Fire and Water. A Tale of 
City Life. By Frederick Talbot. — Colonel 
Dacre. A Novel. By the Author of Caste, 
ete. — The Doctrine of Evolution: its Data, 
its Principles, and its Theistic Bearings. 
By Alex. Winchell, LL. D.— The Office 


and Duty of a Christian Pastor. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston: ‘ Good 


Luck!” Translated by Francis A. Shaw 
from the German of Ernest Werner. — The 
Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance. Hand- 
book for Travelers. By K. Baedeker. Fifth 
Edition, revised and augmented. 

A. Williams & Co., Boston: The Seven 
Gray Pilgrims. A Personal Romance. By 
a Subaltern of Artillery. 

Hurd and Houghton, New York: First 
Steps in General History. A Suggestive 
Outline. By Arthur Gilman, M. A. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York: Respon- 
sibility in Mental Disease. By Henry 
Maudesley, M. D. — A Daughter of Bohe- 
mia. A Novel. By Christian Reid. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston: Chapters on 
Animals, By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
With 20 Illustrations by J. Veyrassat and 
Karl Bodmer. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York: A His- 
tory of American Currency, with Chapters 
on English Bank Restrictions and Austrian 
Paper Money. By William G. Sumner. 
To which is appended “ The Bullion Re- 
port.” 

Estes and Lauriat, Boston: Religion and 
the State. Protection or Alliance? Taxa- 
tion or Exemption? By Alvah Hovey, D. 
PD. —Guizot’s Popular History of France. 
Parts VIIL, IX., X.— Elena, an Italian 
Tale. By L. N. Comyn: 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati: Essays 
on Educational Reformers. By Robert 
Herbert Quick. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago: Truths 
for To-Day. Spoken in the Past Winter. 
By Rev. David Swing. 

1 All books mentioned under this head are to be 
had at Schoenhof and Moeller’s, 40 Winter Street, 
Boston. 
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Lee and Shepard, Boston: The. Italian 
Girl. By Katharine Sedgwick Washburn. 

James Miller, New York: Christ the 
Spirit: Being an Attempt to state the 
Primitive View of Christianity. By the 
Author of Swedenborg an Hermetic Phi- 
losopher, ete. 

Sheldon & Co., New York: The Weth- 
erel Affair. By J. W. DeForest. 

Porter and Coates, Philadelphia: Heroes 
of the Seven Hills. By Mrs. C. H. B. 
Laing, Author of The Seven Kings of the 
Seven Hills. 

Dodd and Mead, New York: Our Fred; 
or, Seminary Life at Thurston. A Sequel 
to The Old-Fashioned Boy. By Martha 
Farquharson. 
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At length, after the interruption caused 
by the war and the succeeding troubles of 
France, there appears one sign of tranquillity 
which has for a long time been absent, in 
the shape of the new books, which now al- 
most rival their former profusion. For this 
month there is nothing so important to re- 
cord as Mérimée’s Lettres @ une Inconnue or 
Victor Hugo’s latest noyel, but in Théophile 
Gautier’s Histoire du Romantisme we have a 
book which, as its title indicates, is closely 
connected with Victor Hugo’s earlier work, 
and, so little has he changed, so constant 
has he been to his old idols, with what he 
does now. 

The literary revival of 1830 has always 
rivaled in the minds of Frenchmen the 
greater revolution which has since been im- 
mortalized by Hugo’s last novel; and for- 
eigners have been of different minds about 
it, varying between that veiled contempt 
which calls itself impartiality, and lavish 
adulation. As is well known, the culmina- 
tion of the great struggle was over Hugo’s 
Hernani, a play which flew in the face of all 
the rigid conyentionalities that had pre- 
viously governed poetry and the stage. It 
broke all the laws of verse-making, and 
neglected all the theatrical etiquette of for- 
mality; there was no web of resounding 
Alexandrine verse to cover every remark ; a 
line like 

« ¢ Est-il minuit?? 


excited a tumult, and a three days’ strug- 


‘Minuit bientit,’ ” 


Histoire du Romantisme. Par Tafopatwe Gav- 
men. Paris. 1874. ‘ 
Théophile Gautier. Souvenirs Intimes, Par Er- 


nxst Feypeav. Paris. 1874. 
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gle. As Gautier says, it is impossible for us 
nowadays to understand the bitterness of the 
dissension. The line quoted above he says 
“was considered trivial, familiar, unsuitable ; 
a king asks what o’clock it is like any or- 
dinary man, and he is told, as if he were a 
country boor, midnight.” While in this way 
it did good, any amount of opposition to it 
seems intelligent when we look at it simply 
with regard to its own merits, and without 
considering how much deep and more gen- 
uine feeling lay behind it in the minds of 
those who were loudest in their applause of 
its unrealities. It belongs to that branch 
of literature of which an exact description 
sounds like defamatory criticism. If it is 
said on the one hand that the lash of novelty 
has to be very cutting to pierce through so 
many prejudices, it may be answered that a 
reformation which begins with principles so 
awry is unlikely to bring forth good fruit. 
And, in fact, the issue of it all is extremely 
disappointing. Victor Hugo remains the 
greatest of all, and almost unchanged. 
Théophile Gautier, with all his varying 
merit, nowhere appears so charming as in 
this little volume with his tender recollee- 
tions of his hot youth, when at the bringing 
out of Hernani he was conspicuous for his 
red waistcoat and his violent applause. He 
explains, with all the tolerance and wisdom 
of a kind-hearted man who has outlived the 
fanaticism of his youth, and can afford to be 
amused at it, all that the young reformers of 
that time meant. He draws a picture of the 
school of worshipers of Victor Hugo, of 
these youths with their ardent love of Shake- 
speare, and their intense hatred of the re- 
spectability of their own poets, with a great 
deal of warmth and affection for his old 
friends. It was one of those rare times when 
very young men were promoted from their 
proper obscurity to unusual prominence. He 
says, ‘In the Romantic army, as in that of 
Italy, every one was young. Most of the 
soldiers had not attained their majority, and 
the oldest of the band was the commander- 
in-chief, aged twenty-eight. This was the 
age of Bonaparte and of Victor Hugo at 
that date.” 

Not unamusing is his description of his 
introduction to Victor Hugo in those days. 
He had earned the right by hard work, ap- 
plauding at thirty representations of Her- 
nani, and he plucked up courage enough 
to pay a visit to the object of his adora- 
tion. At the door his courage failed him, 
and in extreme terror he sat down upon the 
stairs, “and suddenly Victor Hugo ap- 
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peared in all his glory. Like Esther before 
Ahasuerus, we nearly fainted. Hugo was 
not able to hold out the golden sceptre, as 
did Ahasuerus, to encourage us, because 
there was no golden sceptre in his hand, 
which astonished us. He smiled, but he 
did not seem surprised, for he was in the 
habit of meeting every day, upon his stair- 
case, terrified young poets, blushing crimson 
or pale as death, and even grown men, con- 
fusedand stammering. He received us with 
the most gracious politeness, and invited us 
into his parlor.” 

With the same half-amused air, some- 
times accompanied by a gentle pathos, he 
gives an account of all the companions of 
his youth. In no one of his books is there 
a pleasanter personal flavor than in this. — 
His books of travel are cleverer and more 
brilliant in every way; his Capitaine Fra- 
easse, of course, is not nearly rivaled, but 
the amiability and kindliness of heart which 
fill this volume are extremely pleasant. 
He seems absolutely devoid of jealousy, to 
have been warmly devoted to his friends, 
and ready to ignore their faults and pick 
out their virtues, after a fashion which must 
have made him very dear to them. 

— A less agreeable impression is given by 
Feydeau’s Théophile Gautier, a book which 
has every fault that a biography can have. 
It is three quarters Feydeau and the rest 
very much diluted Gautier. It is to be re- 
membered that it is the last work of a man 
never conspicuous for intellectual vigor, 
after he had been seized by a mortal disease, 
and written when he was more inclined to 
make than to write books. <All of Feydeau’s 
recent books show the lamentable weakness 
of a man who was puffed up with every sort 
of vanity and self-importance, and these 
qualities sadly disfigure this slight sketch. 
Underneath all the verbiage we get the same 
impression of Gautier's kindliness. In him, 
and much more in Feydean, his disciple, we 
also detect the extreme unsatisfactoriness of 
that well-worn battle-cry of a certain school 
of writers of art for art’s sake. Perhaps a 
rallying shout like that phrase is not to be 
examined too critically by those who are 
anxious to find out its meaning, but still, 
since it is brought forward as a trite argu- 
ment, such an examination may not be out 
of place. If there were no other feeling in 
the mind of men than one for art, it would 
be only natural and proper that all creative 
work of the brain should have no other aim 
than that of gratifying this feeling, but in 
that case, of course, it could not fail to do it, 
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and the maxim would become a platitude. 
Since, however, man is a notoriously com- 
plex being, it is impossible and so unadvisa- 
ble for him to try to silence every other de- 
mand of his nature, and especially the in- 
stinctive utterances of his conscience, for the 
titillation which the enjoyment of things he 
cannot approve gives him. Feydeau and 
Gautier felt themselves sorely pressed by 
those critics who brought the test of what 
was decorous to the judgment of literary 
work. Not that they ignored every sense 
of propriety, but that their rules were very 
lax. They fought, or at least Gautier did, 
for Feydeau need not be counted, against 
the Philistinism of the every-day world. 
Yet; while it would be a gloomy world in 
which all the books were tracts, it is also 
not hard to imagine a state of things in 
which men who followed out the most con- 
spicuous tendency of those who advocate 
“art for art’s sake,” might make reading a 
less improving exercise of the mind than it 
is now customary to regard it. 

The most conclusive argument against 
the fallacy is the decay, the gradual dry-rot, 
which has infested so much modern French 
literature. ‘ Art for art’s sake” was taken 
as meaning freedom to use any sort of vile- 
ness to lash the jaded appetite which is in- 
satiably demanding more and more highly- 
spiced food, without the existence of a right 
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to examine the soundness of the enjoyment 
that may be derived from it. What is the 
impression made by Victor Hugo? Is it 
not that of a man who with many and rare 
talents has spent his life in following chi- 
meras, in continuing as a grown man what 
was only endurable when part of the ag- 
gressive excess of youth? Like a certain 
number of musicians he wins our attention 
by perpetually striking discords. Gautier, 
while he leaves a melancholy sense of in- 
completeness, was a master of good writ- 
ing, and generally of good taste, but as a 
whole the failure of the school is most 
noticeable. 

At the end of Gautier’s volume is an ac- 
count of the progress of French poetry since 
1848, which is in fact a history of it since 
1830. ‘This was a barren subject even for 
his easy pen. His criticism, or rather, his 
narration, belongs to the “ genial” style of 
which he was so accomplished a master. 
Praise is distributed with a lavish hand. 
Even when he does his best, the showing is 
but a poor one. On the whole, the volume 
is deserving of praise for the light it throws 
upon the character of the writer, and the in- 
formation it gives us about the most inter- 
esting period in the French literature of this 
century. In fact, to form an adequate idea 
of it, it will be absolutely necessary to read 
this entertaining volume. 


ART. 


Durine the months of April and May, 
society in New York enjoyed a new expe- 
rience. It found itself taking pleasure in 
one of the yearly exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design. A long time had 
elapsed since it had cared to know even so 
much as that the exhibition was opened ; as 
for wasting its precious time in visiting it, 
and giving up to pot-boilers and experi- 
ments what was meant for shopping and 
the matinées — that was a thing that had 
long ceased’ to occur to it. And certainly 
no one could blame society for its indiffer- 
ence. ‘The artists themselves had so long 
neglected the interests of their own institu- 
tion, that it was on the very verge of bank- 
ruptey; they had wasted, in bickerings, the 
time that should have been used in hard 
work, and they had tried every scheme to 
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mend the fortunes of the academy, and to 
put money in its purse, but the one scheme 
of painting the best pictures they knew how 
to paint, and making of them an exhibition 
that would at least deserve the respect that 
is due to well-meant endeavor. This being 
the state of things, who could wonder that 
the academy declined # 

There was a time when no one who knew 
the condition of affairs would have been 
much surprised to hear that the academy 
no longer existed; that it was hopelessly 
bankrupt, and that the building was to be 
sold. Yet, though the public was prepared 
to hear this, it is not to be doubted that it 
would have been unwelcome news. For, 
strange as it may seem to say of a great 
city like New York, yet it is true that the 
academy is almost the only historic link 
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that connects the culture of to-day with the 
culture of half a century ago, when the 
city was just emerging from boyhood into 
manhood. As soon as the new academy 
was fairly established, it proved a centre 
about which whatever was educated, cult- 
ured, and refined in the city had naturally 
gathered ; and the best society had honored, 
in the persons of the artists, the art which 
they served with all the ability they were 
possessed of. It is easy to speak slightingly 
of our elder artists, and to compare their 
work disparagingly with the pictures that 
are painted to-day, but it is only just to 
them to declare our conviction that in pro- 
portion to their powers they did more for 
the general culture than those that have fol- 
lowed them are doing to-day. There was 
not only a heartier and wider sympathy 
among the artists themselves, but they held 
by closer ties to the cultivated society of 
their time. That things are different to-day 
is neither the fault of the artists nor of so- 
ciety. It is one of the inevitable results of 
the great change that has come over the 
country at large, in the last twenty-five 
years, and which, perhaps, has produced 
no more striking change anywhere than in 
the city of New York. 

All that we have felt a right to complain 
of has been that the artists themselves did 
not do what might fairly be expected of 
them. There was a general inertness in 
the whole body of artists; there were very 
few of them who accomplished in any 
given year either all the work they could 
have done, or work of as good quality as 
they were able to produce. We heard a 
great deal about “ receptions ” and “ private 
views’ and “ Saturdays,”’ and there was a 
get-up about the cards and invitations to 
these exclusive gatherings that was suggest- 
ive of heavy stationer’s bills, if of nothing 
else. But when one came to see the pictures 
to which all this satin paper, and double 
enyelope, and gold printing, invited us, one 
too often perceived a sad discrepancy. 
There were elegantly furnished rooms, 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, the artist’s 
personal friends; there were flowers, and 
sometimes music, and sometimes refresh- 
ments and general enjoyment; but there 
was as little art as possible, while an un- 
comfortable suspicion that the whole affair 
was “shop,” made itself felt. The truth 
is, the artists had a great deal to contend 
against in the indifference of the society in 
which they lived to culture and the arts, 
and, what was perhaps as serious an obsta- 
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cle, in the influx of a great number of the 
more skillful, more showy, and more inter- 
esting productions of European painters. 
There can be no denying that these works, 
the product of a school accomplished by 
long years of training, not only satisfied, 
more fully than the productions of our own 
men, the demands of educated and culti- 
vated Americans, but that they did an im- 
mense deal to elevate the standard in art of 
the whole community, at least so far as 
technics are concerned; and while this proc- 
ess of teaching was going on, our artists 
were suffering in their pockets, and were 
greatly discouraged. They could not please 
the people who buy pictures, and they could 
not stand up against the critics, and so it 
came about that they saw no other resource 
but to put out as attractive a bait as they 
could for society and the newspaper men, 
and try if it were only possible to make 
artists and art the fashionable thing. 

Of late, matters have been sensibly mend- 
ing. For one thing, the character of the 
foreign pictures imported into this country 
has greatly fallen off. The competition not 
only among our dealers at home, but also 
between these and the dealers in England 
and France, has been so great that for the 
last two or three years it has been difficult 
for the artists abroad to supply the demand 
for their pictures, and they themselves have 
in too many cases fallen into evil ways. But 
a more affirmative and more encouraging 
reason for the better state of things that has 
begun to exist among us is to be found in 
the fact that the artists themselves are show- 
ing more earnestness, and are beginning to 
take hold of things by the handle. ‘There 
are enough of them who never bent the 
knee to Baal, and who, when “ receptions ” 
were hottest, stuck to their craft, and loved 
the silence and the privacy of their studios, 
to come to the rescue now that the old order 
is changing, giving place to new. And we 
fee] that with only a few men born artists, 
living in their vocation, and trained by seri- 
ous study, a complete revival can be accom- 
plished ; is, indeed, actually being accom- 
plished. 

There has, however, been danger this 
year, that in the general pleasure at the 
improved character of the exhibition, the 
proverbial good-nature of our public might 
work some mischief. We are still too much 
like children, easily depressed, easily pleased, 
and the artists have been making it so un- 
comfortable of late with their yearly exhibi- 
tions, that a show even a little better than 
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usual seems a great improvement, and we 
talk and write about the exhibition of the 
present year as if it left very little to be de- 
sired. But, after all, when we come to look 
at it with coolness, we find that the excel- 
lence of the collection is reflected over the 
whole from a few really good pictures, and 
from a few whose authors tried hard to 
make them good; while there is the nega- 
tive recommendation that there are very few 
of those pictures that in former years made 
the exhibitions of the academy a mortifica- 
tion to its friends, and a laughing-stock to 
its enemies. Mr. Rossiter and Mr. Leutze 
are dead, Mr. Lang has returned to Europe 
and paints no longer, and Mr. Bierstadt has 
gone West and finds, let us hope, among 
Pikes and Diggers more congenial and un- 
suspicious spectators of his wonderful works 
than he could hope for in the sophisticated 
East. Lest we should forget him utterly, 
however, he has sent one picture to the 
present exhibition, of which we refrain 
from saying anything, since his friends dep- 
recatingly assure us that “it is a long 
time, you know, since Bierstadt saw any 
good pictures, and he could not tell how 
this one would look, and, beside, it was not 
fair to hang it in so conspicuous a situa- 
tion.” 

There are, however, signs enough that 
people are still ready to welcome any one 
who can make “ a sensation,” and the most 
popular pictures in the present exhibition 
have been Vaini’s Veronica gazing upon 
the Head of her Dead Rival, S. J. Grey’s 
Going to the Opera, and Schenck’s Lost: 
A Souvenir of the Auvergnes. Schenck is 
a well-known contributor to the Paris Salon, 
and his pictures of sheep — sheep are his 
spécialité — have been often photographed 
and engraved. He is not an American, but 
a native of Holstein, and he has long been 
a resident of Ecouen, where he is one of the 
favorite members of the artist society of the 
little village Edouard Frére has made fa- 
mous, and whence he often comes to Paris 
and seeks the society of Americans, for which 
he has a particular liking. It is worth re- 
marking, by the way, that the group of 
American artists associated with Ecouen, 
and, indeed, the French-American artists in 
general, are but little known among their 
own countrymen, while deserving better 
than to be wholly unknown. Yet how many 
of us have ever heard of Bacon, or Meyer, 
or Helmuth, or Bridgman —names not fa- 
mous, we admit, but every one of them a 
name that was once at least rich in promise ; 
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nor is it easy to understand why we have not 
from some one of them received a work or 
works that might have justified the early 
hopes they excited. Schenck’s picture 
(the French pronounce the artist’s name, 
Shenk) is a striking and spirited represen- 
tation of a group of sheep overtaken by a 
whirlwind of snow in the mountains of 
Auvergne. It has, in one sense, no right 
in the exhibition, which ought to be made 
up of pictures by American artists exclu- 
sively, but it is well to have smuggled in so 
strong a work under any pretense. There 
is thoroughly good drawing and effective 
composition in this picture; in color it is 
nothing, being indeed not much more than 
a drawing in black and white. Its size and 
the vigor with which it is painted have se- 
cured for it the place of honor, in the middle 
of the long wall of the large south room. 

Mr. Vaini’s pictures are the first appear- 
ance among us of an Italian artist who 
has lately settled in New York, and tech- 
nically speaking his pictures have no more 
right in the exhibition than that of Mr. 
Schenck, And it is really a pity that so 
convenient excuse had not been accepted 
for rejecting such morbid and disagreeable 
performances. ‘The Veronica represents an 
Italian lady, of whom one of Guerrazzi’s 
romances tells us that she had the head of 
her rival cut off and sent to her faithless 
husband done up in his week’s wash. The 
picture is meant for horrible, but it comes 
only so near it that our gorge rises at it. 
Veronica is a weak little woman, who is 
scowling in make-believe passion of some 
kind, she does not exactly know what. She 
clutches the arm of her chair with a hand 
out of drawing ; the head of the other lady 
lies on the table in a garnish of ruffles, 
and a bloody cloth with some bloody straw, 
in which the head has been wrapped, lies 
on the floor. At the opening of the ex- 
hibition this picture made considerable talk, 
but after a while the public reasoned itself 
into a better state of mind, and came to 
the sensible conclusion that such pictures 
could not be pleasing to the gods and ought 
not to be pleasing to men. 

Mr. Grey’s Going to the Opera disap- 
pointed all the friends of this really clever 
and skillful artist, who for his part must 
have felt also disappointed at the reception 
a work on which he had spent so much 
time, and on which he had built so many 
hopes, met with from the whole body of re- 
sponsible writers for the press —a body, we 
may say, with whom Mr. Grey has been a 
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particular favorite. The picture contains at 
least fifteen figures, all portraits, and they 
are grouped in a composition intended to 
show us a family gathering on an ordinary 
evening when some of the party were te go 
to the opera. The grouping is forced and 
unreal, every face stares, and every figure 
has the easé of attitude communicated by 
the head-nipper of the photographer to his 
sitter, while as if to impress us with the fact 
that the photographer’s part had been no 
small one, the head of the family is shown 
sitting apart in the foreground, timing the 
whole group with his watch as if he were 
bathing a negative. The time of day is 
represented by a lighted chandelier of the 
most hideous design, painted with make-be- 
lieve realism, and looking, as too many of 
these monsters do, like a locomotive after a 
collision. ' 
These, if we except Mr. Page’s unfortu- 
nate William Shakespeare, were the chief 
attractions of the exhibition to the great 
body of the public, but even the crowd came 
to take pleasure in Mr. W. T. Richards’ no- 
ble sea-piece, in Mr. Whittredge’s fine land- 
scape, A Home by the Sea, in Huntington’s 
fine portrait of Mrs. Tibbits, — the best por- 
trait in the exhibition, —in C. C. Coleman’s 
Street in Rome, and the Chapel of the Cam- 
bio at Perugia, in Mr. S. R. Gifford’s Sunset 
on the Sweetwater, and not a few others, that 
did yeomen’s service in redeeming the year 
from the fate of its predecessors. The attend- 
ance was unusually large from the opening 
of the exhibition to its close, and, what is of 
importance to the artists, more pictures were 
sold, and at good prices, than were ever sold 
before, certainly at any one exhibition, and 
more we suspect than were sold in at least 
the five preceding years put together. This 
is encouraging, but we earnestly hope it 
may not prove too encouraging. Our art- 
ists are too easily satisfied, and the public is 
not exacting enough. The exhibition con- 
tained less than a dozen first-rate works, 
and not one work of high imagination or 
even of masterly technical skill. The finest 
works were Mr. W. T. Richards’ Sea-piece 
and Mr. C. C. Coleman’s Chapel of the 
Cambio; but, beautiful as both these were, 
they showed only in Mr. Coleman great 
manual patience and dexterity, and a highly 
refined taste, and in Mr. Richards an equal 
patience devoted to a grander subject, and a 
strong sympathy with nature. But these 
things cannot satisfy our craving for some 
one who shall carry out for us the promise 
made so long ago, in the days when our 
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world was young, by Allston, whose wand 
seems buried fifty fathom deep. Is it a mere 
chance or is some fault in us at home, that 
we have no one among us who can be to us 
what our strayed children might have been 
to us, and what they have been to the land 
they preferred to ours?) We have given En- 
gland our Stuart Newton, our Leslies, — 
father and son, — our Boughton, and our 
Whistler. 

— The necessities of magazine publishing 
have prevented our referring earlier, as we 
should have been glad to do, to a service ren- 
dered early in March by the New York Trib- 
une, in printing a letter from Mr. Bayard 
‘Taylor giving an account of Dr. Schliemann 
and his recent discoveries in the ‘road. 
A few days after the publication of Mr. 
Taylor’s letter, we received from B. West- 
ermann & Co., New York, a copy of Dr. 
Schliemann’s book with the accompanying 
atlas of 218 photographic plates, illustrating 
not only the objects discovered in the dig- 
gings at Hissarlik, but the localities them- 
selves. The atlas, so long looked for with 
lively expectations of a renewal of the pleas- 
ure received from the Di Cesnola Collection 
of Cypriote Antiquities, is certainly disap- 
pointing at first sight. The photographs 
themselves are rude, in many cases nearly 
impossible to make out, and what is worse, 
they are in great part taken, not from the 
objects themselves, but from (Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s?) drawings of the objects. Let us 
say at once, however, that these drawings 
are not open to the suspicion of being 
dressed up to make them attractive. They 
rather give the notion that they do injustice 
to their originals, by showing them less 
shapely and less highly finished than they 
are. On closer examination, however, and 
on comparing the photographs from draw- 
ings with those from the real objects, it is 
plain that the drawings sufficiently represent 
the reality, the articles found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann betraying a very rude state of civil- 
ization, akin to that of the lake-dwellers, or 
of the people who made the rudest of the 
objects in the Di Cesnola Collection. So far 
as beauty of form or a feeling for design 
are concerned, we are in no way gainers by 
Dr. Schliemann’s find. The jewelry is 
savage, recalling the wampum of our own 
Indians, there is no glass, and among all 
the specimens of pottery there is hardly 
one graceful shape. The most interesting 
objects are the so-called disks, which must 
to many persons recall the sea-urchin, and 
the arrangement of the lines (scratched ?) 
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upon them, in astonishing variety, is evi- 
dently based upon the figures so delicately, 
and with such beautiful and symmetrical 
design, pricked upon the flattened side of 
the sea-urchin. The interest of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discovery is almost purely archeo- 
logical, but in this field it is one of the most 
important and widely interesting finds that 
has been made in modern times. 

— One of those slanders of American art- 
ists abroad, which appear from time to time, 
has just been extinguished, perhaps more 
effectually than any former falsehood of 
the kind. A Mr. Stephen Weston Healy, 
studying sculpture at Florence, wrote to a 
New York paper charging that Mr. Story, 
of Rome, and Messrs. Gould, Mead, Con- 
nolly, Park, Turner, and others, of Florence, 
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were in the habit of having great part of 
their modeling done for them by a Floren- 
tine named Mazzuoli, and declaring that 
certain other sculptors would substantiate 
this charge. The friends of each of the art- 
ists accused have appeared in his defense, 
and satisfactorily vindicated his good fame. 
The sculptors to whom Mr. Healy permitted 
himself to refer for confirmation have denied 
all complicity in his charges. Finally, Sig- 
nor Mazzuoli has made oath that he never 
did the work imputed to him, but simply 
ent draperies designed by the sculptors. 
Such is the fate of Mr. Healy’s slander, 
which, we take pleasure in assuring the 
American sculptors in Rome and Florence, 
was never entertained in America except by 
prejudiced or ignorant people. 


MUSIC. 


Tue most readable, and in several ways 
the most repaying book on general musical 
topics, among the host of similar works that 
are constantly appearing in Germany, is A. 
W. Ambros’ second series of Bunte Blétter. 
The author treats whatever subject he is 
handling with a graceful lightness of touch 
that has all the easy fascination of the best 
French feuilleton style, while the sound 
knowledge, the perfect grasp of his subject 
that inevitably makes itself felt through all 
his pleasant chit-chat, gives the reader a 
comfortable sense of not wasting his time 
on the mere amenities of graceful diction. 
Neither are special Teutonic characteristics 
wanting ; his thirst for generalization is im- 
mense, and he seems always eager to attack 
his subject in tolo, in its widest possible sig- 
nification. He delights in intellectual gene- 
alogy, and cannot rest until he has traced 
every fact that comes under his notice back 
to its aboriginal prototype. Like most 
chatty writers, when once launched in de- 
bate, he wants plenty of sea-room. Time 
and space are nothing to him, and if he 
thinks that he can give the reader a clearer, 
and above all a more comprehensive view of 
the subject by transporting him suddenly to 
the Feejee Islands, or taking a flight back 
over two or three centuries, he is perfectly 

1 Bunte Blatter, Skizzen und Studien fiir Freunde 


der Musik und der Bildenden Kunst. Von A. W. 
Ampros. Neue Folge. Leipzig: Verlag von F. E. 


ready to doit. Of persistent argument we 
find little in his writings; he seems to take 
for granted that the reader is of his opinion, 
and it never occurs to him to take up the di- 
dactic vein. His book is full of valuable sug- 
gestions rather than of fixed doctrines. He 
takes a view of his subject from so many 
different positions that we are not seldom at 
a loss to know what special conclusion he 
has at last arrived at. Perhaps he very 
often comes to no distinct and final conclu- 
sion himself. In working up his subject, 
all the exact information he gives us is 
merely incidental; the variety of ideas he 
suggests is immense, but when the ideas 
are once suggested, he leaves them to take 
their own course unassisted, and immedi- 
ately hurries on to some other as yet un- 
tried point of view. After reading the 
Bunte Blitter it would be impossible to 
say what particular school of music he pins 
his faith to. His object in writing seems to 
be rather to learn than to instruct; the 
public are let into his intellectual laboratory, 
and are there allowed to pick up what bits 
of knowledge they can, 

Many chapters in the book are well 
worth translating into English, especially 
the one entitled, Die mustkalische Wasser- 
pest, in which he treats of Offenbach et 
GC. Leuckart (Constantin Sander). 1874. (To be 


had at Schoenhof and Moeller’s, 40 Winter Street 
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hoc genus omne, and which is, perhaps, 
everything considered, the best in the book. 
It is one of the very few justly appreciative 
criticisms of Opéra Bouffe that we have yet 
seen. ‘Taking Hamlet’s “‘ He’s for a jig, or 


a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps,” for his 


motto, the author begins quite an elaborate 
notice of humorous opera in general from 
the time of Monteverde down to the pres- 
ent day. It were difficult to find more in- 
structive matter, compressed into so small 
a space, than he gives us in the first twenty 
and odd pages, in which he passes in review 
the principal composers of comic opera in 
Europe from Alessandro Scarlatti down to 
Auber. Among other excellent things, we 
must particularly praise his masterly notice 
of Cherubini’s Les deux Journées. When 
he has dwelt sufficiently upon Auber, Adam, 
Hérold, and the French composers of that 
stamp, he goes on :— 

“ While the sun of old Auber was setting, 
and he nevertheless continued composing, 
there sprang up in Paris a German, 7. e., a 
composer accidentally born in Germany, of 
the same race as Meyerbeer, an inverted 
Antonio Monteeatino of Goethe, around 
whose cradle the Graces assembled, but on 
the other hand all the other gods stayed 
away —a composer who perhaps did not in 
the beginning suspect that he was appointed 
to become a musical world-power : Jacques 
Offenbach. When his Orphée aux Enfers 
came across the Rhine, we could all laugh 
heartily, and without any scruples, at his 
topsy-turvied Olympus. Who has not been 
amused when Orpheus, who in reality 
thanks all the gods that he is rid of his 
Eurydice, is forced by an allegorically em- 
bodied Public Opinion to fetch her up again 
out of the lower world? (Offenbach hardly 
dreamed that in Monteverde’s Orfeo the 
hero is in like manner escorted down to 
Oreus by Hope—La Speme!) The Ma- 
riage aux Lanternes showed, on the other 
hand, that Offenbach was trying to walk in 
Auber’s footsteps, a path which he was des- 
tined to leave soon enough, The abysmal 
corruption of the second empire was not to 
be served by wit and humor alone; it de- 
manded a moral game-flavor — the stronger 
the better! Offenbach’s comic muse (or 
whatever the capricious being who inspires 
him may be called) began to show more and 
more plainly her faun’s smile, and at last in 
La belle Heéléne struck the key-note, which 
has since then been the prevailing one in 
Offenbach and the servum pecus imitatorum 
who have composed after him.” 
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Ambros goes on to notice more particu- 
larly the Offenbach operas that were pro- 
duced in Viennain 1872, Fantasio, La Boule 
de Neige, and Le Corsair Noir. He says, 
quoting from the Augsburger allgemeine Zei- 
tung: ‘The Egyptian plague of the cent- 
ury has been Sardon’s and Offenbach’s 
muse; the sensuous destruction of taste 
through a vulgarity of the stage that is fast 
becoming classic.” He speaks at some 
length of Offenbach’s power of caricature, 
ending with, — 

“The French are masters in this sort of 
comic production (think, for instance, of 
Grandville’s drawings and the well-known 
busts of Dantan, among a host of others !), 
and Offenbach has caught their idea and 
applied it to music. ‘This decided, and cer- 
tainly by no means despicable talent which 
Offenbach was endowed with, and has cul- 
tivated in the fittest place in the world, 
namely, in Paris, has led him, even in the 
choice of his subjects, to enter upon a path 
in which this talent of his can exercise itself 
in the most brilliant manner. Rossini’s 
Doctor Bartolo is really a second Cato when 
brought into comparison with the mad fig- 
ures that go rollicking about in Barbe-bleue, 
La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, or La 
Princesse de Trébizonde. We may shake 
our heads ever so suspiciously in the midst 
of this madcap world of grimaces, in this 
antic carnival of the mind, but we cannot 
help feeling cheerfully stimulated, and the 
accusation we are about to make is stifled 
in the unquenchable laughter into which we 
break out in spite of ourselves. These 
musical farces haye, after all, their own sig- 
nificance as works of art, in the history of 
music ; by which I do not mean to say that 
they are classic music of permanent value. 
Offenbach is an original, and if not exactly 
praiseworthy, orin any way a model worthy 
of general imitation, he is yet a remarkable 
phenomenon of his kind. But Heaven pre- 
serve us from his imitators, who are already 
beginning to spring up here and there.” 

How much real artistic harm is or can be 
done by these bouffes farces is a question 
that it is difficult to make up one’s mind on. 
We cannot think but that Ambros overrates 
the evil in this respect. We think that a 
much more pregnant source of anxiety to 
the artlover is hinted at in the author’s 
next chapter, on Ambroise Thomas’ /Ham- 
let. He says: “Hamlet as an opera!— 
as a modern French opera in the grand 
style! . . . If matters continue in the path 
they are now traveling at racing speed, 
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we shall soon have the entire German and 
English classical tragic literature worked 
up into opera libretti. We have already a 
Don Carles by Verdi, a Luisa Miller by 
Verdi, a Giovanna d’Arco by Verdi, Mas- 
nadieri by Mercadante, Guillaume Tell by 
Rossini, Faust by Gounod, Roméo et Suli- 
cite by Gounod, Otello by Rossini, Macbeth 
by Chelard and the same by Verdi — and 
now also Hamlet by Ambroise Thomas. 
The worst of the business is, that the origi- 
nals of Schiller, Goethe, Shakespeare, are 
pretty well knocked on the head for the 
general public by the respective opera scores. 
Are they supposed to have such a prepon- 
derance of merit or of real effective power ? 
Oh no; but a tragedy is most serious en- 
joyment; it demands the participation of 
the spectator, mental absorption, and even 
somewhat of intellectual work: in the form 
of an opera, on the other hand, this intellect- 
ual work has become once for all pure, 
sensual enjoyment; the spectator’s ear is 
tickled with melodies, is set a-quiver by 
masses of sound, his eye is dazzled by bal- 
lets, processions, and splendid decorations 
—and instead of having to rivet his at- 
tention upon whether a fine histrionic tal- 
ent conceives aright the dramatic character 
of an Othello, a Hamlet, a Desdemona, or 
an Ophelia, and carries out this conception 
with corresponding power, he is only dis- 
posed to listen to the favorite songster or 
songstress; and a successful roulade, a 
brilliant trill, accompanied with the tradi- 
tional opera gesticulation, richly compen- 
sates him for the want of good declamation 
and true acting.” 

We must insist that true art is in far 
greater danger of suffering from the wide- 
spread popularity of these operatized classic 
tragedies, which come before the world with 
all the pomp and assurance of serious works, 
and which can for the most part only be 
listened to as fashionable after-dinner keep- 
awakes, than from the most outrageous paro- 
dies of the Opéra Bouffe. The moral injury 
which these French boutfes may inflict upon 
a community is a very different thing. ‘The 
recent visit to Boston of Mademoiselle 
Aimée’s company has called out almost a 
torrent of virtuous indignation from the 
daily press. Yet, of all the forms of tainted 
literature and art, Opéra Bouffe is the least 
injurious. Compared with a large class of 
French fiction, not of the universally ta- 

1A Relic. Fantasia impromptu. By Mozarr. Ed- 
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booed sort like that infamous, turbid cloaca 
of not transcendental sensuality that shut 
the doors of the Académie on Théophile 
Gautier, but of the recognized and more 
mentionable sort, of which Balzac’s other- 
wise insignificant Les Secrets de la Prin- 
cesse Cadignan is a fair example — com- 
pared with these even Hervé’s Petit Jaust 
and Offenbach’s Genevieve de Brabant are as 
innocent sugar-plums, fit for the nourish- 
ment of babes andsucklings. Opéra Boutte 
at most offends the sense of decency. It is 
in itself a lively parody, if a coarse one, 
upon those very vices it is intended to pam- 
per. Frivolous at best it is and must be. 
It sets before us a number of impossible, but 
nevertheless excruciatingly life-like carica- 
tures, whose primary essence is vice, and 
makes them amusing simply through their 
enormous viciousness. But it only makes 
them amusing. That the taste is not 
offended by the way in ‘which it is done 
bespeaks a certain degree of preéxisting de- 
pravity in the spectator. But what mortal 
was ever excited to sympathy with their 
vicious caracoling? Many of the more se- 
rious dramas with which the French stage 
is infested, and which come thence, as from 
the world’s dramatic reservoir, upon all 
other stages, seem to be written with the 
sole intent to make vice attractive and to 
excite our sympathy. ‘‘ Vice cured of its 
deformity ” ought to be their motto. In 
them we see beautiful, fascinating, and per- 
secuted vice in passionate death-grips with 
log-headed, utterly uninteresting virtue, and 
when in the fifth act virtue has her tradi- 
tional triumph and beams upon the audi- 
ence in stupid felicity, while poor vice is 
writhing under her heel, it must be the 
spontaneous impulse of a large part of the 
audience chivalrously to lift poor vice on 
their gallant shoulders and rush headlong 
down to perdition as a mark of their sym- 
pathy with her sufferings. Little space re- 
mains for us to notice the many other excel- 
lent things in Ambros’ book. A chapter 
on J. R. Zumsteeg, the ballad composer, is 
extremely interesting, and ought to help in 
making Zumsteeg more generally known 
than he is. The chapter on “ Musical Re- 
storing and Retouching ” is a vigorous dis- 
cussion of a much-vexed question. 

—A curious little bit of piano-forte music 
entitled A Relic,! and purporting to have 
been composed by Mozart, is published by 

Wolfram’s Invocation. Romance from Richard Wag- 


ner’s opera Tannhiiuser, arranged for the piano-forte 
by Franz Liszt. Baltimore: George Willig & Co. 
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George Willig & Co., Baltimore. The 
story runs that Mozart improvised the 
piece while stopping at a lady’s house in the 
country, and that his hostess, being of a 
tenacious memory, remembered the music, 
although it was never written down. The 
little air was handed down as a sort of heir- 
loom from generation to generation in the 
family, until an English-woman of equally 
tenacious memory learned it by heart and 
afterwards imparted it to the present editor. 
There is just enough of Mozart in the inno- 
cent little undulating theme to give those 
who feel themselves disposed an excuse for 
believing that it has not lost quite all its 
identity by friction against two or three 
generations of amateurs, The same pub- 
lishers send us a reprint of Liszt’s tran- 
scription of the Evening Star Song from 
Tannhiuser. The transcription is masterly, 
but we are sorry to see any editions of piano- 
forte music with the old “ English ” finger- 
ing, which ought by this time to be wholly 
abandoned. 
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H. Lichner’s Devotion is a simple, 
smoothly enough written bit of harmony, 
rather above the general average of such 
things, and far superior to an Album Leaf by 
Zeckwer, which, though more pretentiously 
written and, indeed, quite sonorously put 
upon the instrument, is sadly wanting in 
coherence. A Nocturne in A flat by the 
same composer is well written for the piano- 
forte, and is open to no graver charge than 
that of sentimental vapidity. 

Stars the Night Adorning, a serenade 
written by J- B. Wekerlin to the words be- 
ginning,— | 
*€A quoi bon entendre 

Les oiseaux des bois? 


L’oiseau le plus tendre 
Chante dans ta voix,” 


from Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, is one of the 
very smoothest and most singable things of 
its kind that we have seen for some time. 
It would only take some competent singer, 
high in the good graces of the public, to 
make this song quite as popular as Pala- 
dilhe’s Mandolinata. 


EDUCATION. 


Ir would be a boon to society if facts and 
statistics could be presented on the subject 
of the higher education of women, instead 
of the mass of theoretical assumptions now 
showered upon the reading public in regard 
to this question. There are, however, no 
data sufficiently comprehensive from which 
conclusions can be drawn. The local ex- 
aminations in England appear at first sight 
a probable source of information in regard 
to the capabilities of women for pursuing, 
profitably, courses of scientific study. We 
learn from these examinations that women 
appear to be less competent in the sciences 
than in the languages. Yet when we con- 
sider that good teaching in elementary sci- 
ence is as rare in England as in our own 
country, we are forced to doubt any con- 
clusions that may be drawn at present from 
these examinations. The summer courses 
of instruction in Harvard College in 1873 
were attended by women, sixteen in all, 
of which number thirteen took the course 

Devotion. 
Meyer. 


Album Leaf and Nocturne for piano-forte. By 
Ricwarp Zeckwer. Philadelphia: Louis Meyer. 


By H. Licuyer. Philadelphia: Louis 


in botany, three that in chemistry, and none 
that of physics. We learn from the second 
annual repart of the Woman’s Education 
Association of Boston, 1873-1874, that their 
aid was asked by Dr. Samuel Eliot to for- 
ward a plan for the advanced instruction 
in chemistry of a class of young women. 
‘““The money was subscribed by members 
of the association, and the class was formed 
in February, 1873, under the supervision of 
Professor Crafts, of the School of Technol- 
ogy. It consisted of sixteen young women, 
who, with perhaps two exceptions, were 
rather over than under twenty-two years of 
age. 

“Fully half of them were actually engaged 
in teaching at the same time; but, never- 
theless, two afternoons a week were regu- 
larly given to the study of qualitative anal- 
ysis for about five months.” 

The instructors reported very gratifying 
results at the final examinations. 

Here our facts desert us, and only theories 


Stars the Night Adorning. Serenade from Victor 
Hugo’s Ruy Blas. English words by Mrs. 
N. Macrarrex. Music by J. B. WeKERLIN. Balti- 
more; George Willig & Co. 
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for and against a higher education in sci- 
ence remain. There is no doubt that ques- 
tions relating to the higher education of 
women will not sleep, and the agitation of 
the subject will doubtless result in a certain 
‘eform. The views of those who have had 
a scientific training, the estimation of its 
effects from their standpoint, and of the 
means best qualified to improve the ele- 
mentary education in science, have more or 
less value in the absence of statistics. 

There is, at the present moment, an in- 
creasing enthusiasm for science in America. 
Leading publishers have large orders for 
science primers, science series, and popular 
expositions of scientific truths, The scien- 
tific branches of learning in our colleges 
are daily receiving more and more atten- 
tion. The principal instrument makers 
abroad receive large orders from Ameri- 
cans. Browning, the optician in London, 
told the writer that his American orders 
exceeded those from any other nation. ‘The 
brilliant achievements of science have much 
to do with this enthusiasm. The instanta- 
neous communication opened between the 
Old and New World by cables beneath the 
ocean ; the improvements in mechanical sci- 
ence ; tunnels driven speedily beneath miles 
of mountains; railroads laid across conti- 
nents ; new engines that, fed with iron, pro- 
duce, automatically, refined products; mul- 
tiform electro-magnetic engines that change 
motion into light and bid fair to light steam- 
ships on their dark and perilous way across 
the ocean ; the discoveries in regard to the 
phenomena daily taking place on the sun’s 
surface ; the facts in regard to the correla- 
tion and conservation of forces : all appeal 
to the utilitarian imagination of a new 
people. That much of this popular enthu- 
siasm is the result of a prevailing fashion 
is undoubtedly true. This fashion in due 
time will recognize the well-established claims 
of the old curriculum of study; and the ad- 
vocates of a purely linguistic training will 
see much to admire in the new education. 

It is very natural that women should de- 
sire to know more of the sciences which 
are attracting such universal attention by 
the brilliancy of their applications. At the 
lectures delivered by Tyndall in our great 
cities during the winter of 1872, ladies 
young and old could be seen with note- 
books in their hands, industriously jotting 
down facts in regard to the polarization 
of light. The more learned of the male 
sex could not but smile, for the subject- 
matter of the brilliant lecturer, after the 
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flash of splendid experiments had disap- 
peared, was often enveloped in mathemat- 
ical gloom even to them. There was strong 
evidence of a desire for knowledge, how- 
ever, which could not be smiled down. 
This desire is further exemplified by the 
full attendance of women at free courses 
of laboratory instruction wherever they are 
opened. In a family of boys and girls 
there is generally one sister who looks with 
envy on the course open to her brothers at 
college. She listens with eagerness to their 
stories ; she is infected by their enthusiasm, 
and sets resolutely and blindly at work to 
pursue a plan of study comprehensive 
enough for a life-time. A fixed number of 
pages must be read every day in Tytler’s 
Universal History, Buckle’s History of Ciy- 
ilization, Tyndall’s Heat as a Mode of Mo- 
tion, Roscoe’s Elements of Chemistry. And 
a paper mark is moved forward, conscien- 
tiously, by the same amount each day, with 
a feeling of exultation. Such desires grow 
by repression, and nothing short of a wide 
extension of scientific studies will enable 
the doctrine of natural selection to add its 
facts to corroborate or refute the opponents 
of a severe scientific training for women. 
Every thinking American, as he grows 
older, is conscious in a dim way that his 
education at home was defective; he is 
brought in contact, it may be, with an in- 
telligent German, who tells him of the early 
training given him by parents in scientific 
and artistic studies. He looks back and 
recalls nothing of the kind in his own edu- 
cation. The bustling life of American men 
will not allow them to direct, except in 
rare cases, the home education of their 
children. Ifa son manifests a taste for 
catching butterflies, it is true, the father 
will generally be indulgent and allow him 
to follow his bent; if the child is fond of 
engines or of electrical machines, he is al- 
lowed to sacrifice valuable time to the detri- 
ment of a solid foundation. The mother 
who does not know the value of scientific 
training, or the requirements for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of scientific studies, can- 
not influence the son, who frequently finds 
that his early desire to become a naturalist, 
an artist, or a chemist, has led him to a 
wrong choice of a profession, in which he 
cannot compete with men who have been 
properly trained, and cannot recede from 
because he is too old to begin a new course 
of study for another profession. ‘There is 
no doubt that intelligent home instruction 
and home direction, so to speak, of the 
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mind of a child, is of more value than all 
that is learned in the lower grade of public 
schools. The mother, then, can exercise a 
great influence if she knows the value of 
economical and scientific processes of edu- 
cation. 

To the question, “ What were the vari- 
ous mistakes of my life due to?” most men 
and women will answer, if they have con- 
sidered the subject, “To deficiency in judg- 
ment; to a want of concentration of effort ; 
to an ignorance of the economy of nature 
and of the doctrine of the conservation of 
force.’ Most men, as well as women, are 
perplexed by the question, “ How much 
weight shall I give to this or that consider- 
ation, or in mathematical language, what 
will be the probable error of my results ? ” 

Having lately had charge of a physical 
laboratory, the writer has been struck by 
the effect of scientific methods of work upon 
certain types of students. A young man 
with an undue excess of imagination, and 
with an extensive acquaintance with books, 
enters the laboratory and takes his place at 
the laboratory table with apparatus before 
him. He has read about the subject of 
physics all his school life, it may be; and 
he is now told to perform an experiment. 
Face to face with the thing itself, he stands 
aghast. He realizes in a dim way that life 
and the actual duties of a profession will 
confront him as this battery or that spec- 
troscope now does. He finds that all his 
knowledge on the subject before him is of 
no practical value, simply because it is not 
definite. In that moment he learns, or is 
firmly impressed with, the value of definite 
ideas ; and a feeling arises that perhaps his 
knowledge of other things, out of the domain 
of physics, may fail him when he comes to 
the point of applying it. 

He can readily be pardoned, however, for 
a want of technical knowledge — how this 
screw or that slide may affect his instru- 
ment. He goes more confidently to work, 
and at last brings forth a result which he 
characterizes as “ about right.’ He is very 
much dejected when he is informed that no 
margin is allowable, and that results which 
are not exact are useless. He goes away 
much dispirited by his day’s experience ; his 
observations are uscless because they have 
been taken at random, without method; and 
he relapses with a sigh of relief into studies 
which allow his imagination free play, and 
in which he is not bound by rigid, inex- 
orable limits. His next essay may be more 
successful; but it will require weeks and 
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months of patient labor to overcome sloy- 
enly habits of thought. Let us stand at 
his table after experience has had its more 
or less perfect work. He is told to perform 
a certain experiment which will test the 
truth or falsity of a law. His questions are 
to the point; he sees what is necessary to 
accomplish his object, and his manner of 
handling his instruments shows that, having 
grasped the salient points of the idea, he 
has the power of working it out. He has 
got an insight into a new manner of using 
his mind, substantially different from that 
which he has used in the study of the lan- 
guages. 

Waiving the question of physical disabil- 
ities, which have been perhaps too strongly 
insisted upon asa bar to improvement, the 
education of women is more defective in the 
cultivation of definite ideas, and in the 
training of the judgment, than that of men. 
They have studied chemistry and physics at 
school, and perhaps remember one or two 
experiments with Leyden jars and with 
philosophers’ wool, and do not know 
whether the furnace at home is a Fahren- 
heit ora Centigrade. Their romantic sen- 
sibilities have been cultivated by a purely 
literary training to almost a morbid pitch. 
Yet in the administration of the household, 
questions involving a certain amount of sci- 
entific knowledge and a scientific habit of 
judgment are of constant occurrence — 
questions of ventilation, of humidity and 
temperature, of the proper distribution of 
light and of color; and of economic proc- 
esses. The ever-increasing attention paid 
by women to drawing and painting suggests 
strongly the need of scientific judgment. 
At the very outset they often receive in- 
struction which is radically unscientific. 
Hours are spent in fine work, in stippling, 
without any exercise of the judgment to 
determine what should be the proper method 
of work. Instruction in art is supposed by 
many to be radically different from that in 
other subjects. A certain reliance is placed 
upon indefinite and mystical feclings. Yet 
the same methods which are of value in sci- 
entifie investigation are here also especial- 
ly applicable. In no pursuit can there be 
found a more blind obedience to wrong 
methods than in the study of drawing. 
Judgment seems to be thrown aside. Con- 
trast the darkness of mind prevailing in the 
mind of a feminine art student at the end 
eyen of a long course of instruction, in re- 
gard to the economy of processes, with the 
clearness of aim of a student in science. 
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“At one time we have to study the errors 
of our instruments, with a view to their 
diminution, or, where they cannot be re- 
moved, to compass their detrimental influ- 
ence; while at other times we have to watch 
for the moment when an organism presents 
itself under circumstances most favorable 
for research. Again, in the course of our 
investigation we learn for the first time of 
possible errors which vitiate the result, or 
perhaps merely raise a suspicion that it may 
be vitiated, and we find ourselves compelled 
to begin the work anew, till every shadow of 
doubt is removed. And it is only when the 
observer takes such a grip of the subject, 
so fixes all his thoughts and all his interests 
upon it, that he cannot separate himself 
from it for weeks, for months, even for 
years, cannot force himself away from it, in 
short, till he has mastered every detail, and 
feels assured of all those results which must 
come in time, that a perfect and valuable 
piece of work is done.” + 

It will perhaps be readily granted that a 
knowledge of botany, zodlogy, and physiol- 
ogy is greatly to be desired in young ladies ; 
nor do they need to be incited to a study of 
the first two sciences. A natural love for 
flowers is implanted in their nature. A 
visit to the sea-shore easily excites in their 
minds curiosity in regard to star-fishes, sea- 
anemones, and other inhabitants of the sea- 
floor. In most cases the love for the thing 
itself is greater than the desire to know its 
species. The curious appearance of the sea- 
urchin excites more interest than the ho- 
mology between it and the star-fish. The 
love of nature for its own sake is greatly to 
be desired; the ability to refer a plant at 
sight to its order and genus does not in- 
crease, necessarily, our love for flowers; but 
a more intimate acquaintance with the re- 
lationship between plants must increase our 
interest in them. The fact that most 
women, if they study botany or zodlogy, 
rarely advance to the point of observing 
homologies, and of using their powers of 
analysis and judgment, speaks volumes in 
favor of a more intelligent scientific training. 
The fruit of their education in these sciences 
has been mainly a stock of names. That 
the powers of observation have been quick- 
ened even by collecting spgcimens is not to 
be denied. A woman in whom this taste is 
implanted will the more readily direct the at- 
tention of her children to natural objects, 
and thus give them the means of passing 


1 Helmholtz, Opening address at the Naturfor- 
Scher Versammlung in Innspruck in 1869. 
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many a fascinating and profitable hour in 
the fields and at the seashore. Education 
of the judgment does not result from the 
study of natural history as it is now pursued 
in young ladies’ schools. It may be be- 
cause the teachers themselves have not been 
brought face to face with the things con- 
cerning which they teach. 

The science of chemistry in its earlier 
steps is also attractive to many women. 
Their powers of observation are quickened, 
and certain instincts and fondness for deli- 
cate processes are gratified to a greater or 
less extent by their study of this science. 
In the short time during which the majority 
of women receive their preliminary educa- 
tion, the study of the natural sciences and 
chemistry can be said to exercise the pow- 
ers of observation more than literary studies. 
If a severe training of the reflective powers 
of the mind is to be sought in the minimum 
amount of time, — and it is not yet proved 
that this concentrated rigid training would 
be desirable, — the subjects of natural his- 
tory and chemistry, in so far as they are 
and can be pursued by young ladies, do not 
afford it. The subject of physics, embrac- 
ing light, heat, electricity, and the conser- 
yation of force, certainly calls into play the 
maximum amount of reflection in the mini- 
mum of time. This is shown by the greater 
need of mathematical knowledge at the out- 
set. Theoretically it would appear that the 
study of physics, except in a descriptive way, 
in which respect it possesses no advantage 
over chemistry in the power of training the 
reflective faculties, would be undesirable, 
if “ Delectando pariterque monendo” is the 
spirit, alone, of our scientific education of 
women. Does our scientific education as it 
is now opened, and as it is now pursued by 
women, do more than cultivate the powers 
of observation, — powers with which women 
are liberally endowed by nature? The es- 
tablishment of local examinations for wom- 
en by Harvard University makes it obliga- 
tory, to a certain extent, upon those establish- 
ing the tests, to decide upon a proper course 
of study in the preparatory schools. The 
teachers of the high and normal schools as- 
sert that their courses of instruction cannot 
bear any increase in the direction of a par- 
ticular study. The time allotted is already 
too short for the proper prosecution of the 
studies pursued in it. Natural philosophy 
has an equal chance with chemistry, and 
both receive a fair amount of attention. In 
many of the high schools there are recita- 
tions in these subjects every day. In some 
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schools there are even practical exercises in 
small chemical laboratories. How can more 
be required? One is tempted to criticise, at 
first, the text-books in science and the man- 
ner of using them. Most treatises on phys- 
ies are filled with description of pieces of 
apparatus which the student never sees or 
has the opportunity of using. The recita- 
tions are conducted on the principle of cram- 
ming with uncorrelated facts. The result 
of the use of such text-books, illustrated by 
such teaching, is to create a disgust in the 
minds of the pupils. Their time might have 
been better employed upon history, political 
economy, or sociology ; for in these subjects 
the mind is certainly led to reflect and to 
notice a logical order of events. Must we 
then wait for a new text-book? The truth 
is, no text-book in physics can ever be written 
which shall cover the ground. Competent 
instructors are needed. The aim of 8cien- 
tific teaching in schools should be to simpli- 
fy, to interest, and to present in « logical 
order, not a multitude of isolated facts, but 
a few from which broad deductions result. 
The student should be led to rediscover, 
by well-directed habits of thought, facts al- 
ready known to exist in the literature of the 
subject. Experimental lectures should be 
given ; and, above all, opportunities should 
be presented to earnest students, of hand- 
ling the instruments and repeating the ex- 
periments themselves. The elective system 
should be introduced even in high schools, 
so far as to offer an advanced course to those 
young ladies who are fitted to receive higher 
instruction in science. Even in such higher 
instruction, technical instruction and the 
mere accumulation of facts should be avoid- 
ed. In chemistry Eliot and Storer’s manual 
leaves little to be desired. In physics the 
most available books are Faraday’s Lectures 
to Children, Balfour Stewart’s Elementary 
Physics, Tyndall’s Heat as a Mode of Mo- 
tion, Helmholtz’ Popular Lectures, Picker- 
ing’s Physical Manipulations. 

In regard to the practical use of instru- 
ments, it will be urged that this is impossi- 
ble in large schools, where the numbers of 
pupils form an insuperable bar. We can 
only answer that one experiment thoroughly 
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performed by a student would teach him 
more than weeks of instruction in the class 
room ; and the apparatus needed may be of 
the simplest character. In view of this 
great good, thus obtainable, the time cer- 
tainly could be set apart some time during 
the week for a practical exercise by each 
capable young lady. In order to obtain 
the best results, teachers who have a living 
interest in the science which they teach are 
needed. It is probable that the examina- 
tions offered by Harvard University will be 
attended by two classes of women: one 
class comprising those who intend to be- 
come teachers or are teachers; and the 
other including those young ladies who 
have a strong desire for a university educa- 
tion. For these applicants, in our opinion, 
there should be experimental lectures, — 
lectures on methods of study in science and 
laboratory practice. The ways and means 
for affording instruction to women in labo- 
ratories are not yet apparent; yet the ob- 
stacles are not insuperable. Scientific edu- 
cation for women would therefore seem to 
be brought about most speedily by the high- 
er education, in true scientific methods, of 
those women who have a strong desire to 
elevate the standard of education of their 
own sex. 

Sanguine spirits can hope to see women 
occupied in original investigations, when a 
proper scientific training shall have been 
added to their alleged superior quickness 
of mind. Long-continued observations are 
much needed at the present time on many 
phenomena, such as periodical changes of 
temperature, of humidity, observations on 
atmospheric electricity, on the growth and 
behavior of plants. Many of the observa- 
tions can be conducted as easily by women 
as by men. Men occupied with original 
work in science are comparatively rare in 
our community. There are very few who 
are willing to devote their lives to an idea, 
and live as workers do in Germany in com- 
parative poverty and seclusion, occupied in 
investigations. Cannot the vacuity of many 
feminine lives be filled by the prosecution 
of some scientific work, to the advantage 
of science and society ? 


